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Important building years— 
fro ms to 6 —years when little minds and bodies 


are being prepared for the school work ahead. 


There is nothing more vital during this often- 
neglected period than diet. 


oy Authorities everywhere now recognize that 
—- a hot cooked cereal is an essential part of the 


child’s breakfast. 


. For thirty years Cream of Wheat has been 
urged by physicians as the ideal hot cereal 


‘i , 
a breakfast. 
ee 
; —~* CFREE —a personal incentive plan which has enabled thou- 


sands of mothers to get their children to eat hot cereal 
ad breakfasts. We will gladly send you an attractive colored poster to 
be hung on the wall ina record form on which your child pastes a 
gold star for each hot cereal breakfast eaten. The authoritative booklet, 


m ‘*The Important Business of Feeding Children,’’ will be sent free 
Nae we with the stars and poster and a sample package of Cream of Wheat. 
All free. Write today. Dept. A-16, Cream of Wheat Co., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








TO SET OFF ITS PRICELESS GOWNS 


Etensing mannequins wear 
them at brilliant openings ... and 
chic ‘Parisiennes on (hamps Elysees. 
Holeproof weaves them from sheer and 
lovely pure thread silks... Lucile 


creates each stunning shade in ‘Paris. 


HERE'S a new whim in Paris that’s sprung 
jee over night—the “American stocking” vogue 
Mannequins were first to wear these American 
stockings at style openings of great couturiers. Then, 
shortly after, they were seen afternoon and evening 
on the best dressed women of the Continent 
It is a fact, the finest cob-web chiffon stockings 
in the world are made here in America. But the 
flair and “sense” for color rests abroad. So Hole- 
proof, world-famous weaver of fine silks, joins with 


the master artist of the style s+ ~ Lowe 


Now there comes a new conception of the stock- 


pt 
ing mode. A new sense of correct colors, proper 
shades—and how to choose them. For Lucile fore- 
casts the mode and then creates new Holeproof 
shades to correspond. Thus American women by 
the thousands, today, wear colors seen along the 


world’s most fashionable promenades in Paris 


Many Cotors— Frew Correct 
Ordinary shades may seem to match the mode, but 
Lucile asserts that in twenty nudes often one alone 
will be correct. That’s why there is one Lucile gray, 
Delis; but one Lucile beige, Yvonne 

And Holeproof alone, of all fine hose, can offer 


you the colors of renowned Lucile 





At the foot of this beautifully carved 
a rnamented zavcasein L 
Par Salon, one finds H. 


Hosiery prominently exhibited 


e proof 
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COOL AS A SEA BREEZE 



































At Southampton, Westbury 
and all the stylish watering 
places you'll find 


DIXIE WEAVE SUITS 


They're worn for their style and for 
their comfort. Science developed the 
cool porous wool or worsted fabrics. 
We have tailored the style into them 
to stay. Made for every figure; in all 


the new colors; Pigeon Grey, Hazel 
Tan, Silver Blue 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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Number 4 


Wile MOCCASIN TELEGRAPH 


AVERNE, following down behind the break-up of the 
i The 
nearest railroad point lay a thousand miles be- 
hind, but there was yet a like distance to be 
traversed before 
he should attain 
his destination on 
the Arctic coast. 
The route that 
he followed 
the one main ar- 
tery of fur-trade 
travel into the 
North. The travel 
consisted of but 
one trip annually, 
when the traders 
brought in a year’s 
supplies to the 
scant dozen trad- 
ing posts that were 
strung out at wide 
intervals between 
Track’s End and 
the Arctic coast. 
Nevertheless, 
even with two- 
hundred-mile gaps 
between posts, this 
route constituted 
the one tentacle of 
civilization 
stretching forth 
into a half million 
square miles of 
wilderness. 
Laverne’s 


ice, had covered the first half of his journey. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





was 


Ca- 
noe was now a 
tiny speck in the 


broad sweep of the 
Mackenzie. He 
angled inshore and 
beached his craft 
on the point of a 
bar, from which 
there prese ntly 
rose the smoke of 
his camp fire. 

A canoe glided 
downstream 
its occupant, an 
aged Indian, joined 
Laverne. ‘‘Me 
Anatak,”’ he said 





and 


By Hal G. Evarts 


ALBIN 


HENNING 


of the Yukor 


re pose the 


It was from off 


The cork yiel 
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W ettien 
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jad to } 
1€G UO his 





somew here 





by way of intro- 
duction. “Plenty 
hungry, me.” 

“I’ve never yet laid eyes on a native that wasn’t hungry,” Laverne replied. “All 
right, Anatak; fall to.’’ The Indian produced a bottle and tendered it to Laverne. It was 
a wide-mouthed affair plugged with a moldy cork. Within it reposed five tablets of 
birch bark upon which writing of some sort was discernible. 

“What tell?’’ Anatak inquired. 

Laverne applied the point of his knife to the cork, meanwhile inquiring of Anatak, 
‘“*Where you find him?” 

“‘Lee-ard,”’ said Anatak, pointing to the westward. ‘‘Lee-ard.” 

Laverne knew that he had found it somewhere on the Liard River, a stream of 
generous proportions that flows into the Mackenzie from the westward, emptying into it 
a hundred miles or more north of the Great Slave Lake. The Liard and the 
tributary streams that flow into it from the north and south drain a tremendous area 
of unknown country that stretches westward to the divide that separates the watersheds 
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truth, are circulated by some mysterious agency, springi 


isolated native camp 


long in the North do not disregard t 
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woman shrieked of 
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had penetrated that 


were molded remnants of a woman’s apparel 


another of 
within the 


present by the native 


Telegraph 


““What tell?”” Anatak 


Laverne now 
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Presently She Emerged and Sat on the Rock, Spreading Her Hair Out to the Sun 








ging uj mu 
are separated by vast distances. And t 
he mutterings of the Moccasir 
ad been persistent whispers to the effect that 
Kotcho. Only the past season the 
region and had found a miserable hut of | 
Laverne t ight 
similar rumors that had been set in mot 
of his recollection; but his thought 
inquired again, ir ating the me ge W 
an error that has been all too comr 
primitive peoples. He lied clum 


nts of Ala 


DY th of su rise 
as he otead that 
the first tablet 
bore a date of a 


aozert years before 
He perused the 
message twice 
Then the native, 
observing him, 
that the 

man’s 
oughts had 


knew 
white 


strayed far afield 
Now the Nort 


is a4 iand Of queer 


rumors, any of 
which may prove 
to be true, for 
there are Vast areas 


at nave 


never 


known the tread ol 


y t man, ar 
t irom tnese ur 
KNOW! regior 


anate. Perhaps 
lieu of a better 
ait nition, one 


term it a 
manifestation 

thatagency known 
to the white men 
as tne Moccasir 
Telegraph, by 
which odd bits of 


are flashed 





rom one isolated 


camp to 
another. It ha 


defied both the 
entini¢ analysis 
ind the metapt ys- 


ical gropings of the 
whites, yet the fact 


remains 


that weird 


rumo iater 
proved to be 
founded upon at 
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o have lived 


mud in whicl 
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For Weeks He Forged Ahead Through the Gloom of the Arctic Night 


soul and he would have believed any impossible yarn of 
the wonders of the world beyond his ken. But concerning 
matters that came within the realm of his own observation 
and experience he was not gullible. 

“Two men,” said Laverne, holding up a pair of fingers. 
“They trap. No find um plenty fur. Beaver, mink, mar- 
ten, fox—she all gone. They go outside.”” And he pointed 
to the south to indicate the direction of their departure. 

Anatak nodded without change of expression. Why, he 
wondered, would two men who were about to leave a 
region take the pains te launch a message to that effect, 
when they could report it in person long before there was 
any likelihood that the message would be found. White 
men did not do foolish things like that. So he put a catch 
question. 

“How long tam ago? 
said Laverne. 


he asked. 
“‘Last year,” “Before the snows came 
last.”’ 

Again Anatak nodded. He knew perfectly well that the 
drift pile in’ which he had found the bottle had been de- 
nosited there by the high water of eight years before. That 
had been a winter of heavy snows followed by an early 
spring with torrential rains that had swelled the streams 
No spring flood since had reached within 
several feet of the drifts that had been 
left stranded by the receding waters of 


to overflowing. 


that year. Since the white man lied so 
enormously, it seemed that the message 
might prove valuable. Besides, Anatak 
bottle as a handy 
container, so he held out his hand for 
Laverne, however, declined 


rather fancied the 


its return. 
to restore it, retaining it himself instead. 

Anatak 
From the corner of his eye he saw the 


dropped off downstream. 


white man reach for his rifle and half 
lift it to his shoulder, then lower it again. 
The message, thought Anatak, must 
have information of great 
value thus to have tempted this man to 
No doubt the white man 
was aware that Anatak had no knowl- 
edge as to the contents of the message, 

he would not have held his hand. 

The incident soimpressed Anatak that 
chancing to meet Vil- 

a mysterious character known 
throughout the North as the Psychic 
Prospector, he related to him the details 
of the matter. 

After the departure of the native, 
Laverne sat for long and stared into the 
dying embers of his camp fire. The most 
feasible way to explore the courses of 


contained 


; . 
take his life. 


else 


some weeks later 


hers 


the streams that flowed into the htad- 
waters of the Liard from the south, he 
reflected, would be to work in from the 
oast of 


east across the divide by dog team in 


British Columbia and travel 


the winter, instead of working westward 
His 


plans, apparently so definite but a few 


up the Liard from the Mackenzie. 


nours betore, were 


now suddenly altered. 
When he broke in the morning, 
into the Arctic, 
course and traveled south. 
a thousand miles 
where his trail and Ana- 
was landed from a 
a shores of Northern 
bia. He traveled east by dog team, 


camp 


instead of heading nort he turned 


back upon his 


Six months thereafter, and 


removed from the spot 


, . 
ak’s had crossed, Laverne 


mer upon the 


and far up the course of a creek that headed against 
the divide he built a cabin. For some years thereafter 
he headquartered first in one isolated spot and then an- 
other. It was said that he was gone for a year or more 
at a time and that he crossed eastward over the divide 
to the unknown regions between the crest of it and the 
great Mackenzie. He was a taciturn chap and volun- 
teered small information to those who questioned him 
upon the few occasions when he came outside. Big gold 
strikes were made in Alaska and the Yukon. Swarms of 
prospectors stampeded from one spot to another when new 
strikes were rumored or reported. But Laverne continued 
along his customary lines. From the camps of the Cassiar 
in British Columbia to those of the Upper Yukon it was 
whispered that Laverne had no need of rushing off with 
other stampeders to every new strike that was reported. It 
was said that he alone knew the secrets of the interior on 
the east slope of the divide in the Liard country and that 
he was on the trail of the biggest gold strike of all history. 


Pei 
i; HARRINGTON, traveling on the ice of the 
Yukon, listened but inattentively to Van Dorn’s ram- 
bling gossip of the mining camps. 


He Came Out Suddenly Upon the 
Rims of a Depression, a Sort of 
Sink Hole, the Wallis of Which 
Fell Sheer for Hundreds of Feet 


Harrington had come with the first wave of adventurers 
that had been drawn to the North when Nome, Fairbanks, 
Forty Mile, the Klondike, Dawson—all those magic 
names—had been heralded to the world and linked with 
visions of fabulous wealth reaped overnight. And his com- 
ing had seemed natural enough. A blond giant with the 
strength and endurance of two men, he had simultaneously 
attained to his early thirties and the front rank of his pro- 
fession, having earned a reputation which might well be 
envied by any mining engineer. But now men wondered 
somewhat. During his two years in the North he had not 
practiced his profession, except perhaps to give the benefit 
of his advice to those who sought it. He remained unex- 
cited at whispers of new strikes that sent others of the 
gold-seeking fraternity on wild stampedes. He had be- 
come known the length of the Yukon as a confirmed 
drifter, a restless soul who could not be content to remain 
in any one spot for long. His name was linked with the 
few others that identified a small group of men who made 
long trips to that mysterious region east of the divide. 

The twinkling lights of a trading post gleamed frostily 
and the two travelers cared for their dogs and entered the 
big log room in which a dozen men were gathered. Har- 
rington drank moodily. 

He left an impression with men as 
well as with the dance-hall girls of the 
camps, that he was conscious of what 
went on about him, but that some vital 
part of him was detached and viewing 
other scenes; that only the surface of his 
consciousness was engaged with present 
pursuits and immediate surroundings. 
Also he had a reputation for personal 

in the face of any emer- 
gency, an almost fatalistic disregard of 
danger. 

Round every camp were some tur- 
bulent souls whose chief delight was in 
seeking strife and trouble. On one or 
two Harrington had been 
prodded into action. Thereafter he was 
carefully passed up when those who 
posed as bad actors went on the war- 
path. He did not indulge in spending 
sprees to advertise affluence, which was 
of common occurrence among the min- 
ers, but he was known as a loose but 
quiet spender. 

He sat in the poker game and played 
with that same air of detachment. The 
game was not large, and after an hour 
or more of indifferent success, Harring- 
ton won a series of stiff pots and broke 


recklessness 


occasions 


the game, winning perhaps a thousand 
dollars. He sat there with his winnings 
piled carelessly before him, not trou- 
bling to count them. One player, Al 
Reese, sat there after the others had left 
the table. 
dry lips to moisten them preparatory 
to addressing Harrington. 

“Listen, Clay; I don’t 
you,” he began, “‘but I’m flat 
out. I wasa fool to sitin.’’ He explained 
that just before freeze-up he had struck 
likely color on a virgin creek, but the 
snow had shut off operations. He had 
come out with funds barely sufficient to 
purchase supplies with which to go back 
to his claim and winter through. ‘“‘She’s 
good, Clay, I do believe. Would you 


He passed his tongue across 
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cleaned 
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lend me a hundred? Maybe I can worry through on that, 
by feeding mostly on meat 

Harrington shoved his entire winnings toward Reese. 

““Grubstake, if you want it,”’ he offered. ‘Or I'll lend 
you two or three hundred, if you'd rather 

teese’s face lighted up and he pocketed the entire sum. 
**We’ll make it a grubstake,” he said. ‘*’Cause that dirt’s 
rich, Clay. She’s good. Half interest in all I strike is yours.” 

Harrington nodded. 

“Want a paper to that effect?’’ Reese asked, and Har- 
rington replied with a negative gesture of the head. He 
had grubstaked many a down-and-out prospector with 
equal informality. After all the others had retired he still 
stood there at the bar, taking an occasional drink. 

“Where you an’ old Van Dorn headed now, ’ the 
proprietor inquired. ‘“‘You’re both lone-handers, or have 
that name. Decided to partner it for a spell, you two?” 

“Yes. Partners for a trip outside,’ Harrington said. 

“Outside! But you’re headed downriver,” the man 
objected. 

““We had a notion to leave the river at Circle and head 
for the diggings at Fairbanks, then mush out through 
Alaska and sail from Valdez,’’ Harrington explained. 

The urge to revisit the outside world and the life from 
which he had fled two years before was on him again, a 
compelling urge. The liquor served to augment rather 
than to dispel memories which he had sworn to forget. He 
took occasional short turns about the room, oblivious of 
the curious regard of the trader. When that worthy at 
last retired he placed a bottle and glass on the bar and 
Harrington was not even aware of his departure. He was 
still standing there when old Van Dorn, after some eight 
hours of refreshing slumber, rose and prepared to hit the 
trail. 

The penetrating cold braced Harrington and swept the 
fog from his brain, without, however, dispelling the mem- 
ories that occasioned his restlessness. Again he listened in- 
attentively to Van Dorn’s predictions that the biggest 
strike in all history would be made some day to the east 
of the watershed. While tens of thousands rushed to the 
new gold fields of Alaska and the Yukon, scouring every 
creek and penetrating every mountain fastness, the ac- 
tivity had been confined to the westward of the Yukon- 
Mackenzie divide. On the eastern side of the watershed, 
from which the water drained to the Arctic, lay the vast 
mysterious interior, still guarding its secrets, still uninvaded 





even by this hardy swarm of adventurers; thousands of 
square miles that had never been scarred by a prospector’s 
pick, thousands of miles of stream on whose courses never a 
pint of gravel had been sampled in a gold pan. Van Dorn, 


His Chief Emotion Was One of 
Profound Surprise at the Incredi:« 
ble Beauty of Her, Coupled With 
the Feeling That He Was Not Gaz: 
ingUpon Mere Physical Perfection 
But That the Woman Before Him 
Was Possessed of Some Quality 
Which He Was Unable to Define 
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too, was one of the hardy few who had braved those regior 
But Harrington had heard all that before. 

There was that tale, known the length of the Yukon, o 
the bearded stranger, presumably the same in each in- 
stance, that on each of three successive years had turned 
up at different small trading posts on the Yukon slope, 
driving a team of splendid Mackenzie huskies. In each 
instance he had purchased a sled-load of supplies, paid 
for the same from a sack of coarse gold and left the latter 
in care of the trader. A new strike! In each instances 
stampeders made ready to follow when the stranger should 
return for his gold—and as invariably he had departed 
d 
Those adventurous souls who had taken his trail reported 


without it, leaving it behind as so much worthless sar 





that it had headed straight out over the divide and on into 
the heart of the unknown interior where, on each occasion, 
it had been blotted out by a heavy fall of new snow. And 
there was Villiers, the Psychic Prospector, whom Harrington 
knew and admired, but whose name was almost a myth on 
the y ukon slope. There was Laverne, whose ope rations 
were farther to the south, and who crossed over to the 
headwaters of the Liard. And there were other tales. 
Harrington had heard them all. 

Gold seekers in the mass are a temperamental lot, prone 
to stampede at the merest whisper of a strike. With years 
of prophecy of the big strike to come, rumors supple- 
mented by more than one instance of tangible proof, it 
would seem odd that not a single stampede to the east of 
the divide had occurred in all these years. Inaccessi- 
bility was the answer—the difficulty of transportation of 
supplies. One who would brave that country must start 
with two years’ supplies, travel eastward from the Yukon 
one winter, prospect during the brief summer months and 
return another year. 

“Oh, yes, it’s likely over there all right—barrels of it,’”’ 
Harrington assented indifferently in answer to Van Dorn. 
‘But it’s a tough proposition to get at it.” 

Presently Clay’s thoughts returned to center upon the 
old prospector’s discourse. 

“Then I began to hear it,” Van Dorn was saying. 
“Faintlike, it was at first, but I knowed it for the sound 
of falling water. I headed toward it and it didn’t grow 
much louder that day or the next, increasing a mite in 
volume, but still seeming a long ways ahead. Another two 
days and it was a steady 
vibration pounding on my 


ears—a low roar, sort of. 
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Harrington had planned to leave the Yukon at Circle 
with Van Dorn and mush out to the ist to for the 
outside, but he suddenly altered his plans. By traveling uj 
the Porcupine, crossing the divide and descending the far 
lope he would strike MePherso 7 ited some hve hur 
dred miles east of P tB ww. McP} nwasther t 
northerly of the dozen interior posts that were stretched 
out at wide intervals over the two-thousand-mil Ure 
from Track’s End to the Arctic Coast. Then, by traveling 
throughout the rest of the winter, | would rea the 
northern fringe of settlements in the provinces before the 
break-up of the ic 
Bidding Van Dorn farewell, he held on down the Yukon 
to the confluence with the Porcupine, exactly on the Arctic 
Circle, and turned his dogs up that stream. | weeks he 
forged ahead thro t rioom ot t! Arct ght All 
sense of time—at least in relation tg calendar days or 
months—was left behind, his only reckoning consisting 
of so many days on the trail. The Way seemed as endiess 
as the perpetual twilight and the shifting snow Such 
phenomena as running water, green growing things and 
the light of the summer sun seemed vague mental! images 
ol some previous state of ex- 
istence that would never 
come agalr There wa 
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] ! 
is nothing unusuai 
about this record; par- | 


achute jumps, premed- 
itated and emergency, 
from airplanes have 
been a commonplace 
for four years or more, | 
and the modern para- 

chute, such as the army 
type perfe cted DY Ma- | 
L. Hoffman, has 


not failed in a single 


jor E 








The point is that if 
most of the fifty-four 
members of the Cater- 
pillar Club, as the 
emergency jumpers are 
known, had been born 
afew years earier, say 
in time to have served 
in the war, their first 
jump would have been 
their last 1 would 
have been killed, for 
instance, at San An- 
tonio, Texas, on March 
5, 1925. 

Until after the war 
airplanes were ships 
without lifeboats; if 
they went down, there 





r were any sur- 
ViVOrs. Not all air 
casualties can be pre- 





vented by resort to 


rachutes, but most 





the many hundreds 


oti es [ost ir 
d combat flyin; 
general 





service during the war, and in the 

»ars, could have been saved by this 

ling for less ingenuity than the least 
ces eae 7 


ige is that so obvious a device, the 


principle of which must have been known for centuries 


d which was demonstrated practically as long ago as 


783 and used thousands of times before the Wright 
brothers ever got off the ground, should have been so long 
in being adapted to the airplane. Given an altitude of 200 
feet or more, pilot and passengers can jump their way 


out of almost any difficulty over land. 


Lenormand and Garnerin, had jumped 





y parachute from gas and 
L800. About 1880 





apt. Thomas Baldwin started an 
epidemic of parachute drops from gas 
balloons in this country, until the 


tunt became a stock attraction at 





i carnivals and Fourth of July 
elebrations. The aeronaut sat on a 
rizontal suspended from the 
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lloon upward bound and from the 


ite on the downward trip, and was 





istomed to perform gymnastically 
The chutes 


y built and 





ures were frequent enough to re- 
crowd interest until the appear- 


e oi the airplane, 


Via Parachute 


— first jump from an airplane by 
parachute was made in 1912. [had 











‘ overboard wit parachute 
eleven times as a stunt attraction and 
led unhurt before I made my first 

é erger iro} ng 

‘ 8 ¢ gvt y na ¢ 
is a Dllot a i 
re I gotr irmy t Zz 

Yet until recently no thoroughly 
e para hute was to | had 


Two Frenchmen, 











problem of designing 
rw an apparatus that 
would resist a weight of 
| 200 pounds falling at a 
} velocity of 350 miles 
an hour—the maxi- 
mum speed at which a 
plane might be pre- 
sumed to dive out of 
control—that would be 
light and compact 
enough not to interfere 
with the wearer’s free- 
dom of movement, and 
that would not tangle 
or foul in any contin- 
gency, and he suc- 
ceeded magnificently. 
In recognition he was 
awarded this year the 
Collier Trophy, given 
annually for the most 
important contribution 
to aeronautics. 





At 


Under Control 


HESE parachutes, 

which have been 
compulsory equipment 
in the Army since 1924, 
cost $350 each, being 
made of the finest grade 
of raw silk. Silk is used 
foritssuperiorstrength, 
elasticity, resistance to 
fire, and its low weight 








Colonel Lindbergh Shaking Hands With Charles L. Lawrence, President of the Wright Aeronautic Corporation, 


Just Before Starting on His Transatlantic Flight 


and chutes never were carried as standard equipment by 
flyers, government or civilian. The German air force first 
introduced them in the war early in 1918 and a frantic ap- 
peal came from the air service of the A. E. F., where invalu- 
able lives were being sacrificed daily for the lack of such 
equipment. The Government began experiments at Wilbur 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, but nothing had been accom- 
plished when the war ended. 

Shortly after the Armistice Major E. L. Hoffman of the 
Army Air Corps was assigned to the task of devising an 
adequate parachute, and went to work at Dayton. He 
first gathered samples of all the known types in use here 











and bulk; and the lowly 
caterpillar, being the 
author of silk, is the 
patron of those who 
have saved their lives by jumping. The harness carries 
under the thighs and about the chest. The ’chute is packed 
so that the wearer sits upon it as a cushion when in a plane. 
It is necessary only to pull the rip cord as soon as the user 
has cleared the plane. The rip cord releases a small pilot 
parachute with four metal ribs, similar to an umbrella. 
The pilot drags the parachute from its case and the gravi- 
tational fall of the wearer opens the parachute. In Major 
Hoffman’s type there is a vent at the apex of the parachute 
which releases enough air to ease the initial strain on the 
rigging and to minimize the oscillation. The fabric being 
silk and highly tensile, the vent expands under pressure 
and contracts as the rate of fall is 
eased. 

In whatever position the aviator 
first falls—even though he dives head- 
first—he is pulled up into a sitting po- 
sition when the parachute functions, 
and is carried much as in a swing 
The impact on coming to earth is 
about that of a jump from 
of ten feet, and the jumper s some 
control over his landing. By pulling 
on the shroud lines to one side he can 


a height 









cause the ’chute to slip to the oppo- 
site side and thus avoid landing in a 
stream, tree top, wires, brier patches 
and such unpleasant termini. A land- 
ing flare can be carried for use with 
the parachute by night, and it is well 
for the jumper to carry a flash light 
as well. 

Men have fallen to their death while 
wearing this pa 





achute on their back, 
but in every instance the inquest has 
shown that the rip cord had not been 
pulled. Several explanations are pos- 
sible. The wearer may have been 
struck and stunned by the giving away 
of some part of his machine at the 
outset, or he may have stuck with his 
ship in an attempt to bring it back 





At Cherbourg on His Way Home 


under control until he was too near 
the earth to save himself. On my 
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second emergency jump I did not give up hope of righting 
the ship, and I did not go overboard until I was within 
300 feet of the earth. 

The parachutes are unpacked, examined and refolded 
once a month, and once every six months they are retested 
by being dropped with a weight from a plane. Originally 
a time fuse set for the requisite velocity of 350 miles an 
hour was used in these tests, but this was found to be cum- 
bersome and it was discovered that the same results could 
be obtained by doubling the weight to 400 pounds and 
dropping it from a ship traveling at the ordinary speed of 
120 miles an hour. 

When I was training for my Army wings at San Antonio 


the national balloon races were held there, and the Army 





gave an aerial show as part of it. I remember that a civil- 
ian stunt man proposed to ascend to a great altitude in an 
Army plane and jump, descending by seven parachutes 
in progression. The multiple parachute was of his own de- 
sign and the Air Corps authorities refused to permit him to 
use an Army plane unless he carried in reserve one of the 
Army’s regulation ’chutes. He jumped as planned; the 
first "chute functioned properly, but when he cast loose 
from it the second fouled and he was dropping to his death 
in a tangle of the six remaining parachutes when he pulled 
the rip cord of the unwelcome air-corps ‘chute and drifted 
easily and safely down. 

I was pretty much at home in the air before I applied on 
September 1, 1923, for an appointment to the Army flying 
school, but I knew that I had 
much to learn and that San 
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affectionately known, down to Texas by easy stage 


landed on Brooks Field. The commandant took one lool 


at Jennie and her hay-wire patches and ordered her off the 
field 

The ship was stored in a hangar at Stinson Fic 
civilian ground near by, and I was forbidder 


with her 

There were 132 in our class— officers detailed from othe 
arms of the service, cadets seeking comm ) nthe A 
Corps Reserve, and two colonels of 


the Peruvian Army. The course is 










divided into two six months’ per 
ods: the first, primary instruction at 
Brooks Field: the second, advanced 


y Field. There were 





s<« hooling at Kell 


ivors, a ioss ol 





SIXty-six 
just 50 per cent, when we graduated 
from Brooks Field on September 2, 
1924, and went to Kelly, and when 
we got our wings there on March 14, 
1925, there were only thirty-three 


left—another halving—and of the 








thirty-three on eight were chosen 
S e 


for combat work in fast pursuit planes. 


ly 


I had the good fortune to be one of 
the eight. The others were Captain 
Ross G. Hoyt, now in the office 
of the Chief of the Air Service; 





Antonio was the place to 
learn it. I was largely self- 
taught and my experience 
had been confined virtually 
to the slow, clumsy old JNS 
type of bus. The Army al- 
ways has had more applicants 


use, and some influence usu- 
ally was necessary to reach 
the first barrier. Out of 
friendship for my father, 
Gov. J. A. O. Preuss, of 
Minnesota, wrote a letter 
that was instrumental in 
bringing me an order to re- 
port at Brooks Field, San 
Antonio, on March 15, 1924. 


From the Ground Up 


HE fact that I already had 

had many hours in the air 
probably had some weight, t 
and I had to qualify in youth 





and physical condition. 
I flew my old “Jennie,” 
as the JNS type is not too 

















bes 





Colonel Lindbergh Coming Vp 
Broadway on His Triumphal 
Parade. Above—With His 
Classmatesina Midwestern 
Military School Which He 
Attended as a Boy. At 
Left —Stooping to Kiss the 
Hand of Queen Elizabeth 
of Belgium 


Lieut. Robert W. Doug- 
lass, stationed in Pan- 
ama, but now on special 
duty in the same office; 
Lieut. C. D. McAllister, sta- 
tioned in Hawaii; Lieut. 
George F. Shulgen, on duty 
the Philippines; Cadet Phil , 
with whom I have been serving in the 
James H. Collins, now on active duty 
at Selfridge Field; and Cadet Eugene 
Stevens, who was dusting the boll weevil w 
cyanide in Georgia the last I heard 
Previous experience in the air is no handicap, 
but I had tostart atscratch at San Antonio. Ser 


LOOK 


geant Winston was my instructor, and he 





me up in a dual-control Jennie. My own Jenni 








was motored with an old OX 90-hors¢ power 


















St. Louis-Chicago Air Mail; Cadet In His Monopltane Be: 
fore Taking Off 





anda some mer 


never Can iearT 


where the ground is; they 
try to land fift feet above 
it or fifty feet below it, either 
error oO! caiculatio « gina 
araous When the nstruc 
tor is satisfied that puy 
can stagyer rour tne eid 
ne turns the p er to him 
but keeps the student at a 
long re 1 of taking off 
cling the field and lar ng fo 
the next few urs 





Continued on Page 59 








nh fundamentals of ¢ 
work come next and are fol 
lowed by air acrobatic The 
layman looking up at astunt- 
ng er may think him a 
fool and a show-off, but Ss 
in acrobat at the student 
really learns how to handle 
his plane Unt he is per 
lectly at home eccer 
tric positior t ch his 
plane ma all, he nasn t 
ita nea > \ B » | } i 
hiity-eight no and thirt 
m esolt 
wo oO 
three mont 
ne t 
the 8} 
alte r 
griit arburetior 
I tior rigging na 
macnine-g nstructi 
gro heo Th 
Cla oom w< Mw eas) ( 
m¢ I made grade 
ety-t ee, tha to n ex 
nce na 7? ‘ nterest 
T} eco three ( 
Brow I 1 oF eda wit 
oss-countr hops of forty t 
is test I b ( 
g on str ire eld The 
ed at ea € t 
d TW n tne not 4 
n changing ym the JN 
i twent rr ute 
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OVA, MOTRER & 


HE principal 
reason I am 
writing this 
ause | feel it 
help to 


may bea 


other girls. Imean, 
it just 


them an 


might give 
idea; and 
sometimes an idea 
helps you a lot. 





Because, of course, 
I’m not the only giri 
that has had trouble 
her parents 
have to 


you! 





with 
You only 
look around 
And sometimes the 
best of them are the 
most troublesome, 
I’ve noticed. Which 
sounds funny, but 
yousee what I mean. 

Of course mother 
is a darling, though 
not such a darling 
as father, who is 
really too sweet for 
words sometimes. 
Honestly, when I 
look at some girls’ 
fathers, I wonder 
how they can stand 
it. I suppose they 
mean all right, but 
they’re toodumb for 
s, really. One 
they’re all 
up in the air over 
nothing at all 
the next minute 
they'll for 
nything, youmight 


word 
minute 


and 
stand 


sav,if you know how 
to work them. It’s 
funny. Heinie says 
I'm all off on that, 
and that father is 








really too easy on 
me, though simply 
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July 23,1927 


0 By Josephine D Daskam Bacon 


HENRIETTA McCAIG STARRETT 











od that 
and 
a nasty lit- 
tle laugh and said, 
‘You expect to 
change quite a lot, 
don’t you, Bett?” 
He’s about the 
most sarcastic boy 
I know. They all 
try it on, but Heinie 
more than most. 
Now I have noth- 


I mentions 
to Heinie 
he gave 


once 














ing whatever 
against Ellie Lou. 
She’s a wonderful 
cook, of course, and 
I know been 
with us forever and 
ever, and probably 
she did spank me 
when I was two 

though I must say 
it’s an odd way to 
expect to make you 
like a person, to tell 
you that about 
them!—but all the 
same, I do think and 
I always shall think, 
that now I’ve grown 
up—bex really, 
eighteen for a girl is 
practically twenty- 
one for a boy—and 
certainly might be 
expected to give 
luncheons, if I’m 
ever going to, I do 
feel that there ought 
to be somebody else 
but Ellie Lou to wait 
on the table. It 
isn’t as if we hadn’t 
two maids—we 
have. But why 
can’t they be like 
other people’s 
maids? I realize 


she’s 








‘ause, 





beyond words when 
it comes to him. 
But, of 
brothers are 


course, all 

alike; he'll never admit, if he lives to be 
thirty or forty, that mother has always been a bit slushy 
where he’s concerned. You can’t get him to see it. Every- 
body else does, of course, and that’s what makes it so 
dumb of him not to admit it, but he’s very obstinate—like 
all men, I suppose. 

Not that Heinie’s a man by any means—I 
not! I wish he was; I might get something out of it in 
that case; but as it is, he’s a total loss, really. And that’s 
one thing that’s so maddening, he gets it going and coming, 
as mother is concerned. When he’s a little more im- 
than usual, for instance, so that even she has to 
she says in that patient, broad-minded way that 

and you'd think father would, 
Harry, it is ridiculous; but after 
re than a child, dear. You know Henry’s 


not seventeen yet!’ : 


should say 


as far 
possible 
admit it, 
makes you want to swear 
“IT know, 


1, he’s hardly mo 


jut he doesn’t 


And father sort of swallow s and raises his eyebrows, and 
ays, “I suppose there's something in that, sweetie. But 
ne ¢ loe look so darn big! 
when Heinie gets one of those high-hat fits 
<ick him where it will do the most 
is own things where he thinks 
and really, if you 
ish suit he sneaked out and or- 
mauve and I was simply too 
just to have to live in the same town with 
lordly way: 
darn good business for me 
used runabout I’ve heard of,” then 
lask you? Of course, it’s perfectly 
you don’ to lie awake 
Not much! 
but after all, he’s grow- 
You know Henry’s nearly seventeen!” 


Then again, 
that make you want to 


good, such as buying all 


best, without even lting a soul 
could have seen that purpl 


practicaly 


1 he says, in that silly, 
idea it would be 

are in that 
es Mother say 
t have 
But does she? 


y, it is ridiculous; 


We Ate Quite a Great Deal, Though Neither of Us Was Really Very Hungry 


And father swallows just the same way and puts up one 
eyebrow higher than the other, and says, ‘‘I suppose there 
is something in that, sweetie. But he does seem so darn 
young!” 

They don’t see how childish it is to take such an attitude 
or how bad it’s going to be for Heinie in the end. What 
is he going to do when he’s married? Not that any girl in 
her senses could possibly ever marry Heinie, but some girls 
are so boy crazy they’d marry anything rather than noth- 
ing; and that’s the very type of girl that would rave about 
his eyes and the way his hair grows down in a point in the 
front, like a movie actor’s. But there’s a lot more to mar- 
riage than that, as they will find out some day. And are 
they going to spoil him the way mother does? Not much, 
they won't! 

I pointed this out to her once, and she said, in that dry, 
businesslike way she can talk when she wants to, “I 
wouldn’t worry about it, Lizbeth. What’s troubling you at 
present is that Heinie’s rather young, that’s all. It’s not 
exactly a fault, more a misfortune. He’ll outgrow it, most 
likely !”’ 

Of course, I admit all that, but it’s the principle of the 
thing, that’s all. Anybody knows what I mean. Not that 
I have much of a kick coming when I look around at some 
of the mothers I know. Honestly, some women are the 
limit! You wouldn't believe how dumb they are. It’s just 
because mother is such a clever woman in a lot of ways, 
that it’s too bad she should fall down where she does, 
that’s all. And you would think that staying home as 
much as she does, she’d be glad toget ideas once in a 
while from people who went out more. I mean, young 
people keep up with things more—they have to—and 
naturally they know what’s going on. If I were a girl’s 
mother I'd be glad to be told about things like that. 
Wouldn’t you? 


perfectly that Mi- 
ralda is old and 
skinny and funn 


Ly, 
generally, and would look probably even more ghastly 


roaming around the table, but why in 
heaven’s name have her at all? It isn’t as if she was the 
only darky in the world; because she isn’t. And I do not 
feel that mother’s argument simply settles it 
evidently does—and I do feel that here is a case where a 
younger woman may be right as well as an older one. 

“My dear Lizbeth,” ‘some day when you have 
kept two perfect servants eighteen years you may feel it 
is wise to let them go because one is thin and timid and the 
other is fat and talkative—but I doubt it. Miralda simply 
couldn’t wait on the table—she’d die of fright. And Ellie 
Lou wouldn’t stay here a month without her. And if 
Ellie Lou is willing to wait on the table ——”’ 

“Oh, mother! Willing! That’s not the idea! She’s too 
willing. She’s perfectly awful. She’s as big as a barn 
she shakes—she simply shakes. And no apron fits her. | 
should think people would be too embarrassed, trying not 
to laugh at her.” 

“How many people have you noticed 
way?” asks mother. 

Well, of course, they don’t get much time to notice her, 
because as soon as they begin to gobble up the things she 
cooks, they start raving over them and complimenting 
mother, and then mother says: 

“Don’t give me any credit—you have Ell 
thank! I’m not much of a cook myself.” 

And Ellie Lou giggles and guggles that silly way darkies 
do, and says, “‘Go way, now, Mis’ Mather, you-all knows 
more’n you ‘lows for! I was kin’ o’ faultin’ those yer 
dumplin’s, I was. I’m s’prised at the ladies’ 
them!”’ 

And the way she’ll break right in and talk, if she feels 
like it and likes the guests—really, it’s rather disgusting, 
I think. I’ve about decided I won’t sit at the table 


than Ellie Lou, 


as she 


she says, ‘ 


suffering that 


ie Lou to 


passin’ 
















any more when there’s company — honestly, I have. Why, 


I give you my word, she actually said to me once—sort of 


whispering, but anyone could h 





ir her—‘* You'll jes’ please 
ter go light on that lemon meringue the secon’ time, missy. 
Henry’s lookin’ in after lunch!” 

Now, what do you think of that? And instead of being 


htfully embarrassed, mother only laughed! And it 





’t only because it’s me either. I’m very unpreju- 
diced, if I do say it myself, and whatever faults Heinie 
may have, after all, he is the son of the house, as they say, 
and you can’t tell me it’s dignified or proper to have a 
great, fat, ignorant darky go right into his room when he’s 
, mind you!—and pull the shirt off his 
back, and slap his hands and bellow: 

Mather; you quit that! 
If your father kin wear his shirt two days ‘ 





dressing—dressi! 


Now you heah to me, Henr 








change the 





1 


collar—an’ him a lawyer—I’m boun’ ter teach you you kin 
do the same! Three a week and one on Sunday, less’n 


you-all been dancin’, is what you gits—you min’ what I 


say? Out o’ that bureau drawer till termorrer! 
Now I ask you! And Heinie practically 
r} 


ally a young man! 
And he was dressing! Why, he might have had little or 
nothing on, for all she knew. 

I gave her a good piece of my mind that day, and I didn’t 
care if she gave notice and left—I was prepared to have 
her. But did she? Absolutely not. And she had every 
excuse to, I don’t mind telling you, after what I said to her. 
You'd have thought she’d blushed, only I don’t believe 
darkies can blush, as a matter of fact. Now I think of it, 
that’s why they’re so indecent, I suppose. 





» said, giggling at me 
actually giggling—‘‘’tain’t the fus’ time I seen Henry 
without’n his clo’s on. I give him more baths 'n he was 


Bless your heart, missy,’ 


willin’ to give hisself, not so many years ago! He wasn’t 
borryin’ your pink soap so much those days!” 
Disgusting. But what can you do? However, I didn’t 
start out to write about servants. I can’t help thinking, 
now that everything turned out 
why did it? Ah, that’s the point! 


after all—and 


it help thinking 
that a lot of giris might learn somethi g from the way I 
handled the situation. Plenty of girls wouldn’t have. I 
mean they wouldn’t have had the nerve to stick it out and 








use tact and not just dash off and say they couldn’t bear 
it. For, of course, it isn’t the big things girls mind; it’s the 
small ones—if you call them small. That’s just it: Are 





they? You probably haven't 
thought about it, but I have, 
because I think a great deal 
about things and analyze 
them, more than most girls 
perhaps. I don’t say I’m 
cleverer than most girl 
That would be silly, of cour 
Lots of girls are cleverer 
than me. Although, as a 
matter of fact, I’m really not 
at all stupid. But the last 
English paper I handed in, 
besides getting an A-—and 
Miss Perry is frightfully crit- 
ical and marks, really, very 
low. Everybody admits 
that—said, “* Very good piec« 






of analysis, on the whole.”’ 
That’s what I mean. 

Take our house, for in- 
stance; that house is divided 
upallwrong. It wasall right 
when we were children, be- 
cause, of course, we were 
outdéors most of the time; 
but now that I have my 
friends and Heinie has his, 
it’s perfectly plain that the 
office ought to be made into 
a library—or you can call it 
a den, if you like—and the 
books movedin there; and 
then it would make sort of a place 
banging on the piano, for instance. 
that if there were only four rooms on 
one was the kitchen and one was the 
was the sitting room, that the other ou 
Of course you would. Well, it isn’t. 
the sitting room, and the piano, too, 
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to go if Heinie was 

Wouldn’t you say 
the ground floor, and 
dining room and one 
ght to be the library? 
All the books are ir 
and that funny ol 


l 
i 


secretary—it’s crowded. And what is the use of the office 


anyway? 


on McNair Street? A 





da big one 


Hasn't father got his office, like anybody else, 


» too. What is the 


sense of a room with hideous old maps of the town that 


aren't true any more, and Martha Washi 








“I Hope My Little Girl Made You Comfortable, Mr. Sotario?’’ 





ngton’s Reception, 





Hetp to 


Al Toomey, t} 


see him about 


Other Girts 


The Reason I am Writing This is Because 
I Feel it May bea 


somet! g, and 


fish man, came 


here into the office, Al,”’ and Al i 
“Gee, Mr. Mather, I'll bet you’re the 
town has got a room of his own!’ 
And father 1, ‘It is pretty nice 
Mother gave me a look You see w 
beth,”’ she 


Gosh, 


Now 


just 


I 





My Little Girt! Honestly, Can You 


suppo 





ldn’t think it matters 


Toomey thought, 


would you? I just 


e we'd had a nice 


(Continued on Page 62 


Beat It? 
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AN IONEST MAINS BUSINIE 


Dan Young's Face at That Moment Was Itself a Picture. 


HE sky was a leaden gray, heavy, lowering 

and threatening rain. The sea, stretching 

to the dreary, empty 

and forbidding. The long rows of breakers, 
pounding in beyond the flat desolate quarter 
mile of salt meadow at the foot of the bluff where the 
old house stood, were white, but not a cheerful, gleam- 
theirs was a dull, cold whiteness, and their con- 
boom and thud and splash as mournful as a dirge. 
mbling, gray-shingled house, its rooftree sagging 
and its curtainless windows dead and 


horizon, was gray 


ing white; 
tinuous 
The ra 
ec a brol en 
black and v 


beact 


back 

scant, crouched amid its weed stalks and naked 

i} plum and bayberry bushes like a forlorn and shabby 

old woman who had tramped thus far and had then given 
and sunk down in a heap. 











Hedge, standing upon the grooved segment of 
granite which, eighty ye ars : efore, had been carted from 
the abandoned windmi ildridge’s Hill to do duty as a 
doorstep, gazed sadly out upon all this desolation, the chill, 
damp March gusts whipping her skirt about her knees and 
blowing her hair across her face. Her spirits were in com- 
plete accord with her surroundings. This, then, was her 
inheritance. This was the “ property, land, dwelling house, 
outbuildings, and so on, and so on, in the township of 
North Wellmouth, in the State of Massachusetts,” which 
her Aunt M had bequeathed to her. This tumble- 
down ruin, a long miie from the village, on the edge of no- 
where and overlooking the rest of it, was—it did not seem 
possible—the spot where she had spent so many happy 

mmers when she was a little girl. She remembered it as 
a sort of Eden, where grandfather waited at the gate to 
wing her down fron h seat of the depot wagon. 
Where grandma stood beaming welcome in the doorway. 
W hers and her mother had 
h, well! That had ended years before. Now she was 
ilone in the world, t ast, of the family, and owner of what 
was left of worldly ssions. Aunt Martha, her 
mother’s olde ter, who moved to California in 1910, had 


~ x a 





By Joseph C. Lincolm 
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ERNEST 


died the previous fall and had made her niece her sole heir. 
The legacy was not large. A little money—very little—a 
few shares of railway stock, and the old homestead in North 
Wellmouth. 

Ethel had been teaching school in a Midwestern city. In 
December she was taken ill with typhoid fever. There 
were weeks and weeks of illness, then more of slow conva- 
lescence—and always of expense. The doctor had forbidden 
her going back to teaching for a year at least. He had or- 
dered her to go away somewhere, ‘‘to some quiet place in 
the country,”’ for rest. And, because of her happy mem- 
ories of those early days and because she had been longing 
to see again the property which was now hers, she had come 
to Wellmouth, engaged a small room at the Center House 
near the post office, and was resting there. It is easy to 
rest in Wellmouth during the winter months; much easier 
and far less conspicuous than to do anything else. 

Her first excursion, after her arrival, was to North Well- 
mouth and the old Hedge place. On that occasion she had 
alone. It took her a week to recover from the shock 
and to muster courage to go there again, but then she did, 
and once more alone. This was her third visit and this time 
Mr. Horatio Pulcifer accompanied her; she had ridden 
down from the Center with him in his flivver. He was 
standing beside her on the granite step, smoking a My 
Honey cigar—a cigar suited to out-of-doors and a high 
wind. And now he spoke. 

“Well,” he inquired, with a chuckle, “ 
of it?” 

She turned toward him. 


gone 


what do you think 


Mr. Pulcifer was the one bright 
spot in the landscape. His suit was a full-page advertise- 
ment of the Rising Sun Ready-Tailored Outfitting Com- 
pany, a corporation for which he was the,local agent. 


He Was Staring at the Pair With Paralyzed Amazement, 


FUHR 


“Sixteen Hundred!’ He Fattered 


His brown derby hat, a trifle faded, was canted 
toward his port eyebrow. His watch chain—he 
also represented the Diamond City Watch and 
Jewelry Distributors: ‘“‘Why wait for your en- 
gagement ring, when we deliver it to you on a 5 
per cent deposit?’’—was draped massively across the cor- 
respondingly massive facade of his waistcoat. His tie was 
new and pink. His face was not new; in fact it was be- 
ginning to show signs of the wear of middle age, but it was 
round and red and, just now, broadened by a sardonic 
grin. He puckered it to blow a cloud of smoke down wind, 
and then repeated his inquiry. 

““Well, what do you think of it? 
now? Same as money in the bank; eh? 

Ethel Hedge sighed. “ Perfectly hopeless,’’ she declared, 
with a shake of the head. ‘Absolutely and completely 
hopeless. I am certain no one will ever buy it and I’m sure 
I don’t see why they should.” 

Horatio Pulcifer—all Wellmouth addressed 
“Raish’’—waved the hand holding the cigar. 
“You can’t never tell,’”’ he proclaimed. 
might—some day. It’s a good piece of land; fine view and 
all that. There ain’t much shore front left and 
what the summer folks do buy—when they’re buyin’. It’s 
just as good as that strip yonder,” with a wave toward the 


How’s she look to you 


> 


him as 
“Somebody 


shore front’s 


other side of the rail fence at his left. “‘A New York feller 
bought that two years ago. Paid a fancy price for it too 
He was cal’latin’ to build a fine estate—one of them his 
kind calls a cottage—but he’s changed his mind, I pre 
sume likely.” 

Ethel gazed at the land beyond the fence. Its five acres or 


more was bush and weed grown and, on that dreary after- 
noon, looked quite as forlorn and forbidding as her 

“So he bought that,’’ she murmured. “Really bought 
and paid for it? Who was he? Did you sell it to him, Mr. 
Pulcifer? Oh, don’ t you suppose he might buy t id 

Raish grunted. “Not so’s you'd notice it,’” he re plied. 
“Yes, sure I sold it tohim. I generally do the heft of what 
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real-estate business there is done in tl 





Though’’—with a dubious sniff—‘‘it’s got so these days 
that an honest man can’t scarcely do business enough to 
make a decent livin’. Yes, ma’am, I handled that trade 
He’s a New York banker or stockbroker or somethin’. H 

folks come from round here same as yours done, Miss 


Hedge. When he was a boy he was Job Forbes, but nowa 


days he’s J. Beals Forbes. Job ain’t a name that fit 
with a million of money, I shouldn’t wonder. He-he!’ 
“But don’t you think he—this Mr. Forb« might care 
to own this land? It is next door to his and perhaps 
Mr. Pulcifer interrupted. ‘* Nothin’ creepin’,”” he said 


with emphasis. ‘I wrote him about it more’n a year ago 
when it belonged to your aunt out West there. . . . No, 
no, she didn’t tell me to; | just done it on spec—took a 





chance, as you might say. Didn’t get no encouragement. 


He wrote short and sharp enough. Said he didn’t know’s 


he’d ever build on the land he had and he irely didn’t 
hanker for any more. No, J. Beals Forbes, Esquire, is a 
dead coot, fur’s buyin’ thi prope rty ’s concerned = 
The young woman turned to look once more at the gray 
saddle-backed house, the rickety fences, the weeds and the 
cold, lonely sea. 
“What shall I do with it?”’ sk 
it stays as it is it will simply grow worse and worse every 
| 
l 


e groaned desperately. “‘If 





year, every day. If somebody would only liveinit. . . . 
Don’t people ever rent houses here, Mr. Pulcifer? In the 
summertime, I mean?” 

The Pulcifer grin was broader than ever. “They rent 
houses—yes,”’ he admitted. ‘‘And I do the rentin’ for the 
owners. But they have to be houses, not sieves. If this 
rattletrap here was a house, why—bein’ right up here on 
the bluff so—I don’t doubt I could rent it—for July and 
August anyhow. But who wants to rent a—a lobster pot? 
Look at them holes in that roof.” 

Sut they could be mended. And perhaps the whole 
house could be repaired and—and made to look almost at 
tractive. It used to be such a pretty place. As 1 remember 


t, it was charming. So quaint and dear!” 
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“Hun ph! Dear’s the word *Twould be dea it fit 


cents a month now. Mended!”’ disgustedly. “‘Why, the house —and be 










whole darn place would have to be made over.” a debt, it had been Ga et [t 
‘Not all of it Inside it is not bad at all, ex ept where Wa 
it leaks. With new shingles and a new roof and paint R ‘ K 1 
why What do you think it would cost to make it mond City W 
well, rentable or, perhaps, salable, Mr. Pulcifer?’ Irance mpat V Mr. P 
“Cost! Cost over a thousand dollars, certain.”’ nt The ‘ 
‘Well, well, perhaps I might spare as much as that, or | 
even a little more { you thought you could rent it regu M ney to | G 1 Securit , i G 
| ell it, then Do you think you could?” wa 
was rubbing his chin. He was regarding } on The 
panion with a new and speculative interest sne had a alt ‘ 
thousand dollars to spend, possibly more. Mr. Pulciferhad his flivver along M Street iM 
not the least objection to the spending of a thousand dol- gethe and NN eor r 
lars—by someone else. There was always the chance that lea. It was? int ted t 
a drop or two might fall in his own bucket. He tossed before the 
away the stump oi ! cigar and relapsed into meditatio young man W 
She regarded him anxiously parent Waiting 
‘“*Do you think my spending so much in that way would _ broad-shouldered OW D 
be throwing good money after bad?’’ she asked ‘I can’t tractor and builder 
afford to do that.” ‘Oh!” he grunted, alight m the é It 
Raish jammed his hands into the pockets of his trouser you, el 
‘You've got the thousand?”’ he asked keenly. ‘In cash, Young admitted | lentit I told 1 I'd be her 
where you can get aholt of it, 1 mean?” three o'clock, Raish. Guess you forg lidn't ! . 
“Yes. But Mr. Pulcifer did not deign to answe e unlOcKeG a 
‘““Wait a minute . . Humph! Well, I tell you, this opened the office door. ‘ Well, con 
does give me a kind of new idea. I've got tothink it over, leading the way Dan followed hir lorat it dowr 
of course, but Sho! Youleaveittome. I shouldn’t behind the battered table desk and t ‘the or 
wonder if I see a little mite of light in the darkness, sailor, other chair. Pulcifer opened the de iraw ected ar 
as the hymn tune says. 1—shouldn’t—wonder.”’ lighted a cigar, tilted back and cr ‘ 
“But, Mr. Pulcifer ci “Well, Dan,”’ he observed, “‘here you Got tl 
Mr. Pulcifer patted her shoulder. ‘‘ You leave it tome, hundred in your jeans by this time, I pre ely, el 
I tell you,”’ he repeated. ‘‘I used to know your folks fust Young shook his head No su he lg 
rate and if they was alive they'd tell you so. You leave it ly. The Pulcifer countenance expressed pained surpr 
to me, Ethel. Eh? That's the girl!’ ‘What! Youa t Humph! I cal lated of course 
' i Oniy ) more lt A ] Loot 
The Pulcifer office occupied a building of its own on granted you was out hust rt ! 
Main Street, near the corner of the Depot Road. It was Continued on Page 128 











‘But, Dan, What Do You Mean’?"’ 














“You'll See What I Mean When I Tell You. And I've Got to Teil You. 
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King Allexander and Queen Draga 


Al KISS, Al CROWN AND A TRAGEDY 


ap! 1 the garden of 
s said to have brought all 
happiness of the world to an 
f a kiss that has contrib- 
peace of the world, and 
ust as it happened. 
passage upstairs 
¢ door leading to the 
the door of Voicas’ 
no, the big sunny villa 
built by the Queen of Serbia, 
ny mother’s cousin. 
the summer holidays of 
1 any holidays been more 
hildren, were left to 
sweet will, governesses 
gone, all at the same 
Providence, for their 
1 


M 


take the responsibility on themselves. 
, 
i 


others and at iad promised to 


But it so happened all grown-ups in the 

“a Pr x ; 
household had been distracted from their 
task and tremendously occupied by the 
inexpected and most exciting visit the 
4 


young King Alexander of Serbia would 


pay to his exiled mother, Queen Natalie. 


He had then just reached his major- 
, and one of his first acts as a monarch 
announce to the Skup- 
Serbian Parliament—that 
al respects to his 
this very first year 
emotion when the 
Jueen Natalie! 
ino, the villa by 
here she had re- 
amatic eseape from 
from King 
We were far 
o know anything much about 
ind political trouble that 
aused Queen Natalie to fly from her 
losing at the same 


Tr Only son. 


The Unpardonable Sin 


‘re and there, either from our 
s’ conversations, or more 
F 


he talk of nurses and govern- 


we picked up pieces of information. 


ee 
er 


a se - ’ ty ™%, 
Ves i Ete 


King Milan of Serbia 


M4 4 Princess Olga Stourdza, had been asked 
By Primcess Meartlhe Bilbesco to marry him; but nothing would have 


induced her to do so; she had refused 








King Alexander and Queen Draga in 1903 


We knew King Milan—my mother’s relative, just as 
his wife was—had been a very bad husband; that he 
was a coarse, brutal, ill-tempered man and aking whom 
his subjects had dismissed, preferring the risk of a long 
regency with his infant son on the throne, to his 
villainous dictatorship. We knew, of course, much 
more than we were supposed to know. We knew he 
had behaved like an ill-bred trooper after his marriage 
to beautiful Natalie; and his bad behavior was vividly 
pictured to our young minds by the much-discussed 
story of his entering his bride’s boudoir in the palace 
of Belgrade, newly furnished, the floor covered with a 
lovely spotless white carpet, and once there-—what 
do you think he did? Well, it was dreadful to 
dreadful to hear, dreadful to think about-—he came in 
with his pipe in his mouth and he spat straight on the 
lovely white carpet! 

This spitting had ruined King Milan in our childish 
opinion once for all, and his other crimes were nothing 
n comparison to this one disgusting deed. 

We had heard he was playing false to his people, 
playing false to all nations; we knew he had put him- 
self in the hands of Austria, but the ruin of the spotless 
white carpet and the horror of the beautiful young 
bride were far worse than all that. How they pitied 
Queen Natalie in the nursery; how wrong her family 
had been to allow her to marry Milan! From my 
mother we heard how another of her cousins, also a 
young Moldavian lady of great birth and beauty, 





him with the greatest determination. 

“Prince Milan is to succeed his uncle 
and become a king,” the intermediary 
said to Princess Olga. ‘‘Do you realize 
you are refusing a throne?”’ 

“TI don’t care two pins for a throne,” 
had been the impetuous answer of the 
girl. 

My mother, who had heard this answer 
given, often quoted it to us as an anti- 
dote for love of human greatness and 
also as a proof of her friend Olga’s great 
strength of character and foresight. Poor 
Natalie had been unable to defend her 
heart. She was an orphan, the eldest of 
three sisters, brought up by an ambitious 
grandmother. 

Milan was a handsome figure of a man 
and Natalie was at the time a romantic 
girl of not more than sixteen. The mar- 
riage had been a terrible failure. When 
the only child, Alexander, was no more 
than five or six years old it had come 
to a break. 


A Royal Exile 


HE events that had brought the break 

were kept somewhat in the dark for 
us, the children. All we knew was that 
after her flight from Serbia with her 
young son, Queen Natalie had been 
caught by her husband’s emissaries in a 
foreign ville d’eau, and obliged to sur- 
render the heir to the throne, her own lit- 
tie boy. This pathetic story had filled 
our hearts with pity and horror ever since 
we were old enough to understand it. 

Soon after my parents had settled in 
Biarritz, late one evening we had heard 
a carriage coming up to the front door 
of our villa and the mysterious noise of 
doors flung open and closed, hurried 
footsteps and the murmur of hushed 
conversation. 

By the excited talk of maids and 
nurses we discovered then and there that 
Queen Natalie had come to my parents 
to seek shelter and advice. 


Queen Natalie in the Serbian National Costume, 
From a Sketch by M. Yriarte 














her every week-end. She presented us 
with pretty Serbian dolls in national cos- 
tume; shespoiled usin every possible way 

Time in Paradise 








' | . 
| 
Queen Draga 
That very day King Milan had suddenly appeared be- 
{ fore his wife without any warning, and had tried by prom- 
{ ise, by menace and even by tears to bring her back to him, 


i thinking that by his reconciliation with her he could regain 
his lost throne. This had happened just one year before the 
majority of his son, in 1893. 

! Queen Natalie, unable to dismiss him from her house, 
had left it and come to my parents for help and protection. 

| She remained in our house till a reliable messenger was sent 

| to her to say King Milan had been seen at the railway 

i station, leaving Biarritz by the Express 


de 


Paris. =— 


One may well conceive what impression 





the dramatic event made on our imagi- } 
nation. How glad we were Queen Natalie 
had escaped from the clutches of her vil- 
lainous king. We bitterly hated Milan 
without having ever seen him, as children | 
alone can hate. 

As for Queen Nata we worshiped 
and adored her. She was beautiful, with 
a tall, stately, impressive figure and a face 
ever smiling and showing a row of lovely 
white teeth. 


She was kindness itself to us, and then 
she was an unhappy queen and we knew 
it. For my sister and myself she became 


She took us | 


a sort of fairy godmother 
with 


visits; she 


about her everywhere—on excur- 


sions, on made us drive her 
she let us pick the flowers in her 

; | 
She insisted on 


ponies; 
gardens and eat the fruit 


coming to fetch us, to have us stay with 


I OFTEN heard my mother say that all 
the kindness Queen Natalie lay 

on us and also on her nephews, the 5 
Ghika boys, the infinite trouble she took 
to amuse us, 


days with her, had its deep source ina 


ished 


oung 
to make us enjoy our holi- 


eart overflowing with motherly feelings 
and deprived of the love and presence of 
her only child 

The name of Alexander, her beloved 
name Sacha —had been to 


his pet given 


Sachino 





her house in Biarri little 
Sacha. 

What his loss must have meant for her 
those His 


house 


for all long years! pictures, 
photos, drawings, filled the 
at every age, and to think that 
become a man away from her! 
had been brought up by unknown people, 


a minor king in his capital, a prisoner child 


Sacha 
he had 
And he 


| A 


Se atone = 


in his palace, liv among stranger 


ing 
ing 
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without afriend, without a woman’ presence r ‘ 
of ministers, professors, tutor ill of then t 

Indeed it was a hard fate for both of then A sr 
ture of Alexander hung over |} mothers bed at the | ‘ 
where one usua sees the ( or the i x ] ir 

er in my childhood pra y to her ow ttle 

Kach time we went to sta wit ne Irom Sat t 
Monda rn sister and I slept in a re yhit 
own dressing room ose to her bedroon »t t the 
night, b ist leaving the door open, she co Wa ‘ 
our sieep. Sne ime to KISS US good night ‘ 
night we had to t he n ne oom t I 
tne mor! ny 

We were to te ne eacn o ] ‘ it P 
rite dish was, and the meal was ordered f ordir 
to our preference | neve happene t ! nad it 
we he ped us to oO le the time ent i ) é 
i time In paradise I 1ddition t 1ellg we were 
a s sent to sac! oO Without nurse r ‘ F eve 
maid 

Queen Natalie was fond of iren to the extent o 
Wwantir to have them ali to hersell without t 
mediar someone ne ped her ina she 11d yr ‘ 
contented comfortable and happy under her roof r 





was ner lady in waiting, a Serbian widow, the former wife 
ola poor coione! in the Serbian Army, not very beaut l 
not very young; thin, dark-eyed, pale, and in our estin 
tion a new specimer of governess Her name was Draga 
Machin. Her task during the merry week-ends was to su 
perintend our toilet. This did not go without some fight 
ing between my sister and myself. At the end of the 
proceeding came the hairdressing, and at this stage Draga 
took us in hand with comb and brush. I still see her n 
mind’s eye as I saw her then in the looking-glass, bending 
her pale face over my head, her hands busy with my tl ‘ 
entangled hair, just out of a bathing cap. I could not 
keep quiet a moment; to tie a bow On my head was as s 
difficult as to catch a butterfly without a net t 
She begged me not to fidget, in her low, singir Zz voice t 
distorting the French words Dy her curious Serbdian accent 
We used to imitate her accent mischievously, once she was’ w 
out of the room. I must admit we laughed at poor Draga 
Weh ghly d sapproved of her bad French, of her lir gering 


S, Archduke Francis:-Ferdinand and Sophie, Countess Chotek, 
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King Alexander 















white powder st ised te pread t 
t | Lit face her itt t ice ne 7 

etentiousness omething lang i y 
kcited our mockery We 00 bevan 1 
the iren teased Draga; even tt 
seemed mildly to laugh at her 

the leen trying to deiend he i 
epressed mite te i t ne he “ 
one had an W natior r en ) 

W“ i ttie bit pretentiot t 

nd also, probal without 
t, because she liked to be teased 

An Impromptu Bullfight 
gf ipreap -s29n and the famil not inclu 

ng the children—had mad hor 

trip to Spain Back at ichino, I re 
member my father was teasing Draga be 
ause she had begyed m to take her t 
ee a bullfight He ec er or é 
bloodtt rsty tastes 

He pursued her on the tennis grour 
mitating the toreado Poor D va ur 
willingly represented the bu I still he 
her screams, our ignhte | st <T } 
running away eacn i r iatner ry 
near ner mitating the toreaqdo ump 
the nandie ol ! tenr ickKet stretcne 
Ke a nde ! 

In 1894, the very year Kir 4 nae 
came to see his mothe n Biarritz, ou 
party of children had been delightfu 
ncreased by the lition of Tw ) it 

f The boys were Henry and Georg 
G i, Queen Nata own nephews, t 

( er ster Aunt Mariette, m 
motne s best iriend r epiriw raga 
youngest sist¢ vno ime om Par 
where e@ Was being dau ted by the 
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NEW ORLEANS 
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By Josepla Hlergesheimer 
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‘“‘Mariquita,’’ He Said, ‘‘if We Were in Philadelphia I Would be Telling You Now Lovely You Are’’ 


YOUNG man riding with a somber face pulled in 

his horse at the Tchoupitoulas Gate. It was hot— 

a hot afterncon of early summer—the horse was 

dark with sweat, and exhausted. An older individual, 
following Gaut Penny and leading a pack horse, stopped 
ilently beside him. On the right, against the river, a row 
of willow trees followed the levee—there no more than a 
precarious strip of mud—-and a vast array of keel boats, of 
lants and sleds and Kentucky flats, was secured to the 

ks. Below, luggers and pirogues with plank sails 

were fast to the river bank. Negro women were buying 
hams and twist tobacco and greens directly from the flats 
and barges. On the left there was a dismal gray region, no 
better than a swamp, with footpaths made from the 
gunwales of broken-up beats, and small dismally isolated 


to his companion, “The Faubourg Ste. 

He had never been to Louisiana before. He 

his surroundings from description. ‘‘And a 

for you to keep away from,”’ he added. 

Starin nodded. ‘I can see that from the citizens. 

noth Spanish or French about them I can’t 

iry Americans. Thirty years ago I 

ay ladvice; 1 wouldn’t have taken it; but 

now you can save your words. I’m fifty years old.” He 

didn’t show so many. Starin was thin and flexible; his 

face—like Gaut Penny’s-—was dark and hardened from ex- 

posure; but, unlike Gaut, his eyes were a clear and very 

blue. His lips were thin and humorous. He carried 

in his beit a strong bright knife and there was a long rifle 
in a sling by his leg. 

Gaut Penny’s black eyes were set wide apart; his hair 
he had taken off his hat--was black and straight; his nose 
and slightly hooked; his cheeks at eighteen were 

and there was a faint coppery glow under the skin. 
ther doesn’t live in New Orleans itself,’’ he con- 

‘he has a plantation above the city. But we had 
10 to the warehouse and ask. It is on Chartres 


levee,’’ A Spanish soldier, seated in the 


pro 


shadow of the military gate, waved an indifferent per- 
mission for Gaut to proceed. At once change surrounded 
him: He was in a city of small yellow brick and wooden 
dwellings, with flat balconies of ornamental iron, set 
among tropical flowers and trees. There were avenues of 
magnolias and widespreading live oaks, groves of myrtles 
and cedars; the gardens and public squares were luxurious 
with pomegranates and roses and jessamines, blooming 
cactus and banana palms; the houses were veiled in a 
waxen foliage of orange trees white-starred with blossoms. 
Gaut saw window ledges sweet with rosemary, starlings 
whistling in willow cages, and intimate courtyards green 
with moss. Slight pale girls in brief calico were selling 
violets and cinnamon pinks; older negro women had their 
heads tied in red or orange tignons. There was a constant 
soft crying in French: “‘ Belleschandelles! Belles chandelles!”’ 

A patrol went up the levee, here broad and paved with 
pounded oyster shells; the gens d’armes wore blue frock 
coats with gilt lace, cocked hats; they carried swords and 
flintlocks. Indian women, standing in the doorways, cried 
gombo filé and jambalaya and biére douce. The gombo 
filé was wrapped in large plantain leaves and the beer kept 
cool in tubs. There were Acadians smelling of cattle; 
humble Spanish merchants, Catalans, with hand carts; 
tow-headed Germans; Choctaws naked but for bright 
casual rags; Greek ice-cream venders in fezzes. Every- 
thing, it seemed to Gaut Penny, was for sale on the 
streets—red and white candies, pralines, ginger cakes, live 
fowls and meats and vegetables, charms and clothes and 
jewelry. 

James Starin pressed forward: ‘I might be better back 
yonder, where I would be at home. This isn’t just the 
garden it looks like. Did you notice the canes on the 
levee? Most of them aresword canes. There is something 
about them you can tell. The nigger girls are too pretty 
and the air is too sweet to be comfortable. Just the same, 
it’s a paradise—a paradise with a twist.’”’ Gaut thought 
he understood what, vaguely, Starin was trying to ex- 
press. Neither James Starin nor he was used to such an 


Pennsylvania, was totally different. He was, through his 
father, a Quaker. But his mother was from Virginia—a 
Virginia Gaut with a strain of Indian blood. That was all 
as different as possible from New Orleans. Gaut didn’t, 
he suddenly realized, know his brother—his half brother, 
Gilbert Penny. Gilbert, who must now be thirty, had 
come to New Orleans more than ten years before, sent by 
their father in the interest of exporting and trade, and he 
had married a Creole, Rosamunda de la Colina. Gilbert 
had not been home since. 

Gaut had reached what, evidently, was the center of the 
city. A large square—it must be the Place d’Armes—was 
surrounded by an iron railing set in granite; on either 
hand were long rows of low brick buildings, stores; at the 
back there was an unfinished church and a cabildo with a 
pillory. The building with broad galleries on the river, he 
told Starin, was the State House. A flagpole in the 
square—-the Spanish flag—rose above rank weeds, and 
along the railing there were booths, more merchants, more 
singing cries. He discovered, inquiring for the warehouse 
of Casimir Penny and Sons, that he had ridden too far 
the Rue de Chartres lay behind him and a street from the 
river. 

His father’s name was painted above the entrance of a 
long building with an arcaded front. It was gloomy inside 
and cool. Gaut asked for his brother. A clerk replied ir 
Spanish; Gaut Penny was at a loss, and he went in search 
of an American assistant. Mr. Gilbert Penny only came 
into the city on Monday and Friday. This was Tuesday. 
The assistant’s manner and words were adequate, but no 
more. 

“Where is his plantation?’”’ Gaut demanded. 

It was six miles above. By the McCarty plantation. 
“It would be better to tell me what you require.” 

Gaut Penny said shortly, ‘‘I am his brother.” 

That simple announcement created an instant amaze- 
ment. “But how can it be!” the assistant protested. 
‘*We only had word yesterday that you intended to start 


utter frankness of beauty. Philadelphia, the forest of 
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south. Mr. Penny was certain you couldn't be here for a 

month at least.” 

hesitating incredulity. 
‘As you see, he was wrong.” 


He stood in an attitude of profound 





Gaut was increasingly an- 
noyed. He wasn’t accountable to anyone in New Orleans 
for the day of his arrival. Certainly he had no intention of 
explaining his purpose there, the rate of his passage, to an 
inferior. Why the devil didn’t the fellow direct him how 


to get to Gilbert’s? ‘I will go on to the plantation,” he 


said. 

‘Of course,”’ the assistant agreed. He became more 
active. “‘I’llshow you myself, if you will wait till I get my 
horse. It’s only in St. Anthony’s Lane.” The warehouse, 


CGaut thought, had an air of neglect. There were no signs of 


the activities of a commission brokerage. The Spanish 
clerk had disappeared \ negro in ragged blue cottonade 
lay sleeping in a corner. Gaut Penny crossed the earthen 
floor to an inner door-—-it was strapped with iron, with a 
great antique key—and pushed it open. Instantly he was 
enveloped in a close stench so incredibly vile that he drew 
instinctively back. A long dark rectangle held a single 
glimmering light from an opening high up on the brick 
wall. The air was so stifling, so corrupted, that he shut the 
door in a swift angry revulsion. He couldn’t imagine why 
Gilbert permitted such a black filthy hole to exist. He, 
Gaut Penny, wouldn’t have it for a minute. 





Gilbert Penny’s plantation house was hidden from the 
publie, the Coast Road, by a luxurious hedge of spiked 
Spanish dagger; there was an avenue of pecan trees, tall 
and wide and shapely, formal patterns of orange trees and 
gay parterres; but the house itself, built of wood, was 
small and unimpressive. It was longer than wide, with a 
broad gallery across the face built on a brick perron. A 
man came forward over the gallery. It was Gilbert. 

He exclaimed, ‘‘Gaut! We didn’t expect you for weeks 
How could we?”’ His surprise was touched with sharpness 
rather than pleasure. However, he immediately collected 





himself. “I had begun to think there would never be 
another Penny in New Orleans. You are welcome.” He 
was older than Gaut had anticipated, a spare man with 
handsome features and hair already gray. Gilbert was 
dressed in white, but, in spite of his tropical garb and 
setting, he had the precise, austere bearing of a Quaker. 

‘*You must have flown down with the wild pigeons,”’ he 
continued, descending the wide steps to the earth. Gilbert 
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clasped Gaut’s hand and patted | houlder with his free 
palm. ‘‘ You're big for a Penny,” he added It’s easy to 
see there is more Virginia than Pennsylvania in you 
Gaut replied, ‘You mean more Indian than white I 
hope you're wrong.’ How, Gilbert demanded, had he 
come south? Why hadn't he traveled by sea? The over 
land trip was very hard. Had he ridden to Pittsburgh and 
then floated down the river? But, of course, he hadn't. 
From Louisville to New Orlear i10ne, In @ Ke¢ poat, 


needed three months 
“T went by way of Washington to Richmond,” Gaut ex- 

plained; “‘then Raleigh and Columbia in South Caro 

and through the Mississippi Valley. I was in a hurry 

Can you take care of James Starin?”’ 


The elder brother laughed “And a hundred more 








You have a narrow conception of Louisiana plantations.” 
Gilbert Penny conducted him to a small barely furnished 
room. “New Orleans isn’t Philadelphia,’’ he explained; 


**all the best plantation houses are like mine, all the rooms 


like this. Quite empty. Only our women are luxurious. I 
suppose it’s the result of the heat. We live almost entirely 
on the gallery. I'll send you hot water. Supper is usually 


at seven, but I'll ask Rosamunda to put it off an hour. 
You will be the first of my family to see her. Mariquita, 
her sister, is living with us. It’s my guess you will be more 
than interested in her.” 


Gaut did not reply —he had no curiosity to see Mariquita 





de la Colina. Or any other girl, he silently added. Girls 
had not engaged him in Pennsylvania, and here his 
thoughts were even further removed from them. His 
thoughts were very serious. They were troubled. He 
couldn’t understand Gilbert’s attitude of almost painfu 
surprise. There was, he felt, no actual warmth in his 
welcome. No cordiality. The stinking darkness at the 
warehouse returned to oppress him. Gilbert Penny and 
two women in lace were waitir One, 
slight and dark, clearly Spanis 
tosamunda, Gilbert’s wife. She held out an absurdly 
small hand over which he bent 

‘I am glad you are here,” she said, pronouncing the 
English words with obvious difficulty. Her sister was 
totally different. She was tall and graciously large, her 
hair was warm, auburn, and her skin at once evenly white 


on the galle 








was, he recognized, 


and warm. She was the loveliest girl Gaut had ever seen 
He had had no idea that such beauty existed. Mariquita 
de la Colina wore a necklace of topaz at her throat and 


‘We are, to Make it as Clear as Possible at Once, Some of the Devoted Staves of Mademoiselle de La Colina’ 
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must warn you, G ‘ 
the balls in New O ) A 
the t night 
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He wasn’t aw e ole ( 
tions at randon r } “ 
mecnanica 

At first he w r ‘ G Va e re 
ne ous put ne t t ( Hig ry) @e 
She hates Americans. Tha : reely kno 
I’m here. Probably she is in love with a Creole 
gaged.’” At any minute he expected to he Gilbert exp 
that Mariquita was about to be married li he did say 
that, if she were, Gaut fe that ‘ \ w of 
would choke hin Instead Ipper wa it an end 
Gilbert Penny turned to hin ‘We vw vo out in: 
office where we can tall pout all the th ys that brought 
ou here in su , fosamunda Mariquita will 
lorgive us (y ert 11d abruptiy when they were aione 
“We 

Gaut began with a seeming elevance you may not 
realize it, but I am eighteen.’ He stopped and frowned 

‘I am eighteen a the maliv into 
the family I hope ou won't n j »” mucl 





he has sent me to New Orleans to be a partner wit! you fas 


The elder leaned shar Vy lorwarda \ partner! ne 


echoed Gaut But that is nonsens¢ Father has too 
much sense to make such a mistake 1ou cant really 
mean partner. At least not now. He has sent you dow 
to learn the commission and exporting business in Louis 
lana. Some day you might be a partne Gaut gazed at 


Continued on Page 69 
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sport Writ- 


HE 
s pegan 


ers 
calling him 
Cuddler soon after 
his fight with Salior 
Boyce. They dis- 
covered that Frankie 
idlip had perfected 
he technic of a cling- 
One good 

to head or 

body would send him 
into a cilnen. He 








would hang on, roll- 
ing his head with the 
punches and block- 
ng biows to 
mid-section 
educated elbows 
permitting 
Boyce to walk 
his left until 
Boyce could 

of neither eye, 
Frankie Cudlip won 
nat fight. Or so it 
Actually 


left 


appeared. 
Frankie Cudlip’s 
and 


was as swilt 


deadly as a rapier. 
Frankie took the 

kidding good-naturedly, tried to laugh off the odi- 
heart of hearts remained 
Being on the up-and-up, he could 
Piodding slowly but surely to- 
ward the championship of his division, he was 


ous nickname, and in his 
K. O. Cudlip. 


afford to laugh. 


taking no chances. 

He did not fully realize how unpopular he had become 

limbed into the ring that night 
for his ten-round go with Kid Levine. He thought the roar 
of the crowd meant that he was forgiven, that his merits 
It chanced that he and Kid Levine had 
entered the ring only a few seconds apart and the crowd 
f When Frankie stood up to 
appiause he was met with jeers, ribald 
comments and that strange mob-twittering known as ‘‘the 
berries.” The crowd was dead against him. They wanted 
Kid Levine to “‘take”’ him. 
Cuddler—Cudlip tried to ignore it. He re- 
seated himself in his corner, under the hot glare of the bank 
of lights in the big tin dome, with a fixed smile on his lips. 
“He was a thoroughly modern young pugilist: good-looking 
and clean-looking, with wide-set, steady blue eyes, kinky 
blond hair, beautiful sloping shoulders and a round, pink 
barrel of a torso 

A girl, close to the ring, yelled up, ‘Gonna use roller 


skates tonis 


with fight fans until he 


were recognized 


was roaring itor Kid Levine. 


acknowledge the 


Frankie 


it, Frankie?” 


} 
As if she had said something side-splittingly funny, he 
looked down into her upturned hard little face, laughed, 


nodded and shook clasped hands at her. He was so im- 
patient he could hardly sit still. He was pale, too, and his 
They always did that before a 
They turned almost black. His trainer, Ben Archer, 


eyes were turning dark. 
fignt 
continued to pour golden advice. 

‘““Aw, Ben, I know that stuff by heart.” 

‘Ya can’t too well,”” Ben Archer growled. 
‘Stick out that left and cover up when he rushes. Hear? 
He swings as wild as a Dutch windmill. When he starts to 
swingin’ 7 

‘Aw, ! 

singin’ 


know it 


know all about that, Ben. Good night! You've 
that song so long I can hear it in my dreams. 
out that left. Keep covered when he rushes. Go into 
starts getting rough.’”’ 

‘You got the lucky corner tonight, 


clinch when he 

His trainer sighed. 
Frankie.” 

‘*Maybe I’m going to need it.”’ 

‘Don’t talk foolish, Don’t let a little razzing 
Don’t get rattled. He’s 
Don’t let him trick 
at left into him. Let him walk 
he starts gettin’ rough “3 


Frankie! 


from these saps get your goat 
gonna try to make ya swap punches. 
ya into it. Keep stickin’ tt 
nto it till he’s goofy If 

Ben Archer droned on, but Frankie Cudlip’s mind was 
elsewhere. He was considering the man in the opposite 
tough and he had a tough 


s and five decisions in twenty- 


corner Kid Levine looked 


putation— twelve knock-ou 
Frankie C looking at him, unconsciously 


ittle one on his left hand. 


eens > 


is NOE A MA 


“The Big Drawback to Ben, as a Trainer, is That He Has a Single:Track Mind’’ 


That finger stood for Kid Levine —the black-haired, black- 
eyed, low-browed fellow in the opposite corner. A tough 
number, Kid Levine was going to be. The little finger 
stood for Nicky Costello. After Nicky, nobody—nobody, 
but the champion! 

“Sure, Ben, I hear you. 
time és 

Frankie Cudlip was bristling all over. What he wanted 
to do was to rush over there at the tap of the gong and be- 
gin hitting Kid Levine with everything he had. But Ben 
Archer knew best. Hadn’t Ben been the champion of his 
class for three years backin the old days? Hadn’t that same 
cool, deliberate sharpshooting put Ben at the top? Ben was 
right, all right. 

Keep up that left. Let him walk into it. 
down with it. But take it easy. Keep cool. Be calm. 
Don't get rattled and start swapping them. Watch out 
for that right of his. There was a stick of TNT in it. 
Let him wear himself out and then, maybe, let him have it. 

But with that bristling feeling inside of him, it was hard 
for Frankie to keep cool, be calm. He had to lick Kid 
Levine. And he was going to win against Nicky Costello. 
Then, and not till then, he could ask Polly Madison if she 
didn’t think he deserved a little serious consideration. He 
had to watch his step with Polly. That was Ben’s dope too. 
Don’t rush her off her feet. Remember, she’s a lady, too 
dainty and refined for fast work. Take it slow. Be calm. 
The same stuff that would win him the championship 
would win him Polly Madison—he must keep cool and 
stay calm. 

Frankie relaxed and looked out over the crowd as Ben 
laced on his gloves. He saw a sea of upturned faces and 
the twinkling of orange stars, as cigars and cigarettes were 
lighted all over the arena. The more distant stars were 
almost befogged, because of the rising tobacco smoke. He 
heard the brisk chatter of ringside telegraph instruments. 
One of these days, if he kept on winning, they’d be broad- 
casting his fights too. 

He walked with downcast eyes into the center of the 
ring for the conference with the referee. No hitting in the 
breaks—rabbit punch barred. . . Give us a good, 
snappy scrap tonight, boys. Frankie observed a 
slippery looking spot on the canvas near a neutral corner. 
He’d remember that. 


Keep my left up all the 


Chop him 
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He walked to his 
the stool 
was whisked out of 
it. A hush fell over 
the arena and every- 
body was waiting for 
the bell. There it 
went: Clang! 
Frankie started 
out with the slow 
deliberateness of a 
man going for a 
stroll. Kid Levine 
came rushing out of 
corner all but 
roaring. They met 
near Frankie’s 
ner, Kid 
swinging 
Frankie 
with 
and 


corner as 


his 


cor 

Levine 
furiously, 
blocking 
elbows, gloves 
shoulders. 
Frankie slowed him 
with a staggering 
straight left to the 
heart. 

They clinched. 
Kid Levine started a 
rough-house the in- 
stant the 
separated them. 
Frankie coolly 
blocked 


referee 


everything 
that came his way. 
He used left 
sparingly, but with 
effect. He would 
seem to forget that 
it was there, then, 
£0 LINO unexpectedly, it 
HAO would shoot out like 
astriking snake. He 
went into clinches 
whenever the going became too rough, and Kid Levine 
followed him step by step around and around the ring. 

Though Kid Levine did all the fighting in the early 
rounds, he presently slowed in pace. Frankie's rapier left 
and systematic right were taking their toll. He was wear- 
ing Levine out just as Ben Archer had predicted. Frankie 
remained calm. He shut the crowd out of his mind. He 
had to. Every time Kid Levine started swinging, pale men 
with soft bodies bloodthirstily bellowed, ‘* Kill him, Kid!” 
“Chop him down, Kid.”” ‘“‘Give him the works, Kid!” 
And the paler and softer they were, the louder they yelled 
for bloodshed. 

They wanted a knock-out. They wanted Frankie Cud- 
lip beaten toa pulp. They had, they felt, paid for just that. 
They did not understand or appreciate what was taking 
place. They saw a fighter with the fury of a panther charg- 
ing again and again, and they saw a slim, graceful white 
ghost time after time escape him. They became one with 
Kid Levine. They swayed with him. They grunted when 
he struck. When he was struck they winced. They laughed 
boisterously at Frankie’s rare and apparently ineffectual 
punches. They roared joyously when a glove resoundingly 
slapped an elbow, and they remained silent over the short, 
harmless-looking jabs that were staggering, disheartening 
and defeating their favorite. 

Frankie was sharpshooting. 
and finding them with that rapier left, letting a chance 
at the chin go by in order to send in another sickening jolt 
to the heart in the right way, at the right time, at the 
right angle; repeatedly chopping down on the triceps to 
deaden that deadly right; pounding away at the liver to 
make it difficult or impossible for Kid Levine to get his 
second wind. By judicious sharpshooting he was destroy- 
ing Kid Levine as an offensive machine. 

Careful, cool, sure, deadly, he moved about the ring, 
passing by openings that might have meant knock-outs, 
scientifically breaking his man as Ben had taught him. 

In the fifth round, when he was clinging to Kid Levine, 
Frankie took notice of a little bald-headed man in a brown 
suit in the first row. His face and dome were brown; not 
the brown of outdoors, but the kind of brown elderly men 
acquire from soft, rich living. There were bags under his 
queer, beady eyes. There was something about him that 
fascinated Frankie Cudlip 


his 


He was selecting targets 


Thereafter he looked down at 





} 






him at every chance. In the heat of the greatest excite- 


ment, when gloves were flying and the crowd was roaring 


and white, the bald-headed man remained calm. He never 


changed his position, but sat hunched over, ne 


his eyes, never moving a muscle. He was, Frankie guessed, 
one of the sports. They all looked alike: Overfed, under 
exercised, with that queer brown color in their laces—the 


ringside veterans 
lhe hand clapping began, as it had in Frankie’s last ha 
dozen fights, as evenly 
They wanted action. They 
out, a killing 

And Frankie, as he drove 


spaced as the tick 


wanted haymakefrs, a KnOcK- 


n that carefully 


left, tried to feel indifferent. He had every round so far on 
points, hadn’t he? He was winning, wasn’t he? By the 


eighth round, Kid Levine’s face was bright pink and bleed- 
eye. He getting 
aged a comeback. It 


} 


ing badly from a cut over the lef 





had beer 


slower and slower, but suddenly he st 
; , 


came, as his flurries usually did, immediately after a clinch. 





A wild swing caught Frankie above the right ear and 


dazed him. He staggered back and Kid Levine followed 


him up with a fury of left and right swings. Frankie, cover- 
tr 


ed to clinch, but 


ing up, retreated toward the ropes. He 


Kid Levine drove him back, kept him off 


The crowd was on its feet now, roaring the oldest mob 


he world —the roar for the kill 


» blocked a left to the stomach. 





ried Kid Levine to the ropes 


into his face and the bell rang. 
The crowd was yelling, screaming, | 
Levine had him going; would take him in the ninth, 
Kid Levine walked un- 
steadily to his corner. The 


him A 


held be 


referee followed 


conference 


Kid 


and the 


was 
tween Levine, his 


trainer releree., 


The referee turned away 

from them presently and | 

held up his hands. 
The fight was over. Kid 


Levine was too badly 
beaten to goin again. The 
decision awarded to 
Frankie Cudlip 


work, 


was 
“Great 


Frankie!’’ someone 


cried, but the cry was 
drowned in the angry buz- 
zing of the crowd. They 


They 
It was a frame-up, a fake, 


booed. grun bled. 


they yelled. Frankie con- 
tinued to register 


ence, but the razzing hurt. 


He had cleanly won the 
fight. 
Ben was pulling his bath- 


robe over his shoulders 
‘Don’t mind 
kid. You put up as classy 
a fight as Jim Corbett ever 
did in his prime. You’ve 
got as much Jack 
Delaney.” 

A glow of pride warmed 
Frankie Cudlip. Ben 
Archer didn’t hand out 
bouquets unless they were 


those saps, 


style as 


earned. 

In the same happy state 
of mind, after his rubdown 
and shower, Frankie went 
out into the night and was 
presently seated at a table 





in his favorite restauran 
waiting for the tenderloin 
steak smothered ir 
that he felt 
served. He felt benevolent 
world He 
was a better man than kid 


better 


onions 


he richly de 


toward all the 


He was a better man t n 
the champion. He wa 
Ben's own words, a assy 


as was Jim Co 





bett In his prime, and he 
JC Leen 
Delaney. Good old Ber ! CHEPMERD 
Yes-sir, Ben Archer cer- 


tainly did know his Ber 


had as much style as Jack 


Frankie 


mudas. Keep that left uj 
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Let them walk into it till they punched theirselves grogg 


Keep calm. Don't swap 


old head. ‘Polly darling, don’t you think I've earned the 





& 

right to ask you a serious questior Wait t he met 
N Ky Costello 

Frankie looked ip from the menu ird wi ew 
unseeingly staring at as a man came heavily down the 
aisle between rows of tables. TI e fighter’s eyes cused ‘ 
and narrowed. It was the bald-headed old fellow in t 
brown suit He squinted at Frankie and paused AY 
k kie gave him his boyish, handsome grit If the mar 
but Knew it, he Was DaskKing In the royai good nature that 


was fairly oozing from Frankie Cudlip 
“Howdy!” cried the genial fighter 
The ‘Ah,” he said in a 


wheezing voice, “it’s Cudlip, isn’t it?”’ 


man in brown stopped. 


Frankie chuckled as at a rare witticism 
Cudlip Sit down!” 
The 


chair across tron 


bald-headed man he yé 
Frankie H 


His face was expres 


It was a royal command. 
tated and sat down in the 
eyes, above the pouches, were dull 
sionless 

“Well, 

The man in brown looked thoughtfu 
He sr 


‘I’ve seen worse fights,”’ 


The fighter beamed at him 


how'd you like the fight?” 





He moistened |} 


t iffed twice 


n lips. 


he admitted finally, as if 


ing his words with infinite care, ‘‘and I’ve seen better t 


fights, but what a shame it 


Ss that a man who could fight wt 


the way you could fights the way you do.” abo 
The benevolent grin froze on Frankie’s face **T licked not 
him, didn’t I?” had 


Slipped Into a Clinch With the Knowledge That He Was Matched With 


Far Better Than Any Man He Had Ever Met in the Ring 


a 


Man 


Who 


ern 
ASS 
Che 
at 
n 
Mort 


Was 
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FROM Vie BRIDGE 
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the sea o ghtseeing 
ou’ t rou rr’ the 

ssen ge quarters 
na operat v depart- 
mit ts rye ti ps 
which have been un- 


der my command at 
rious times. One of 


them whose curiosity 


By Captain Sir Arthur H. Rostron 


In Collaboration With James R. Crowell 


covering. A journey 
of eleven days, a dis- 
tance of more than six 
thousand miles, but 
not for one moment, 
if you don’t want to, 
do you have to step 
outin the open. Now 
what do you think of 
that?”’ 

The old fellow 
rubbed his bristly face 
and sat for a moment 
in deep thought 
‘*Gar blyme, sir, 
hain’t a man a silly 
ass to foller the sea 
when he can just a 
well go to work on a 
steamboat?”’ he said 
at length 


Sailors 


OU would have 
difficulty convinc- 

ing men who have 
never known anything 

but the deck of a sail- 

ing vessel that steam- 

ship navigation is 
‘“follering the sea.’ 

| There is too muct 
} comfort, safety and 
science to conform 
with their ideas of 
what life on the deep 
should represent. The 
crew of an ocean liner 





mouth. England, a 
few months ago, had never before put foot aboard a vessel 
of greater dimensions than a trawler. He was a typical 
f tl ing man you find along the coast of 






England, brown and weather-beaten from long and con- 
tinuous contact with the elements, clear-eyed from the 
tang of the sea, gruff in his limited speech, and picturesque 
in his get-up of holiday clothes. 

I showed him the intricate mechanism of the bridge, 
much of it as confusing and mysterious to him as it would 
be to the man who had never ventured from shore in his 


life. ‘Gar blyme,” exclaimed my visitor, examining each 


ee a | 
— \ we. : | 
: . \ Sel 





The Swimming Pool on the S. S. Leviathan 











The 5S. 5. Aquitania Bucking the Atlantic 


device with the same kind of interest a child exhibits in a 
new toy. I escorted him through the smoking room, the 
lounge, the palm court, the dining rooms and staterooms, 
including the imperial suite which the Prince of Wales had 
occupied on one voyage. ‘“‘Gar blyme,’”’ he muttered to 
himself as each new wonder unfolded itself. We went below 
in one of the lifts, and his eyes were bulging a trifle wider 
than ever when he voiced the in- 
evitable “‘gar blyme”’’ which came 
with that thrill. I took him 
through the kitchens, storerooms, 
butcher shop and finally down 
into the engine room, only to hear 
the unbroken drone of ‘‘gar 
blyme”’ wherever he went. If it 
was a rare treat for him, it was a 
rare one for me. It took me back 
to the days when I had sailed be- 
fore the mast, and I could un- 
derstand exactly what a world of 
unbelief and astonishment was 
vitalized in that expletive. 


Sheltered Travel 


HEN we returned to my 
cabin under the bridge I 
thought I would put over the fin- 
ishing touch to his bewilderment. 
“Do you know where San 
Francisco is?”’ I asked. 


i" Axi 


; 


) 
f le bul 





is a well-fed, well- 
quartered, well-paid 
body of men. The 
crew of the old-time sailing ship was a poorly fed, badly 
quartered and miserably paid company of unfortunates. 
The sailors of this day are citizens of standing in their 
own communities, many of them heads of families and 
owners of attractive homes. The sailors of the old days 
were for the most part—well, let us be charitable and say 
simply that they were different. In the forty-two years I 











“* Aye, sir,” he replied; ‘it’s on 
the west coast of the States.” 

“Right; more than three 
thousand miles from New York. 
Well, did you ever know that you can travel all the way 
from San Francisco to London without once getting from 
under cover? You cross the American continent on a 
railroad train, take a taxicab inside the New York sta- 
tion, step out in a sheltered portion of the pier, walk up 
a covered gangway to the ship, cross the Atlantic, get 
off at Southampton, enter a special train which stands 
waiting under the shed of the pier, speed to London, 
hop into a taxicab at Victoria Station and go to your 
hotel, all without a solitary break in the overhead 


PHOT KEYSTONE 





Wallace D. Davis, Chief Wireless Operator, in the Wireless Room 


of the S. S. California 


have spent roving the waters of the earth I have lived to 
see a remarkable change in the personnel of the calling 
as sweeping in its way as the methods of navigation have 
been in theirs. 

The organization of the sea has gone forward in leaps 
and bounds. Men are better sailors than they ever were, 
ships are better run than they ever were, and everybody 
is happier, from the cabin boy to the commander and from 
the immigrant to the first-class passenger. I realize I am 
stepping on the toes of tradition in saying this. For one 
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broaching to, most of us have asked ourselve er and inde wa oon afterward, when | 





a over again what a sane man could find in such a life rew of the Ced the Saxon. a 7 

a} 

Nit Yet facts are facts, and the nel fact ol my oynood Wa ) a aracter one f Scott VW 

{ " . . 

2 that I had this hankering. Fina y I wor my father over l went 

Wl ‘All right,”’ he announced if you insist on it you ca is of weathe 

| 

( f have your way. But I’m not going to pern ) " r ‘ tters Fo x I 

*) wild with this crazy notion. Whe ou go ‘ ; ' 

| going to go as the son of a gentien Oo | t é ‘ r ] | 
Ww ng to take the course < the Conw I r ) t ( 

i consent and on that conditio oO A 17 ~ ‘ I . : 
fact, the stipulation he laid down was immens« eng ‘ 
tory to me I fa riy itched for the « ince to enro 


student on the Conway, the old sixty-four-gun frigat When All's Well at Sea 
which lay r » hon : 





verpool, 





1 y and trained young men for the R ya | HAV} 1 double purpose in ha y | - tn @ 
Navy. So I agreed promptly and joyfully ea hooling. First, I want to g 
That was in January of 1885, and I was fifteen and a ma yme idea of the motives whic! pire men to become 








half years old when I joined the class of 250 boys enrolled ‘ when easier and more profitable ipat 

on the training ship. It was a two-year courss within their grasp: second. I wishtoemn} 
consisting of ordinary public-schoo the point that the sy t of the sea 
studies and a theoretical training nowhere exemplified n 

in seamanship. At the end of than it is aboard , 
that period I had the good ease Océan traveler 
fortune to graduate as J bd be wh place ‘ nfs 


head boy of the class 


I rather fancy my / ” hands of ween of 
; hfe Sea / 4 grouy 
family thought this ; nar y do m 

/ f] P 
taste of rigid dis- / in = 


















cipline and exact- / 
The Leviathan ing duties would | 
j 2s 
{ leavemeawnholly 
thing, it is not in line with the usual fiction of the sea disillusioned 
which pictures the nautical men of other years as the youngster. Ithad \ 
doughtiest, bravest, most resourceful people of all time. the opposite ef- \' 
| For another, it will not be relished by my colleagues who fect. I was more \ 
| have suffered the most terrible hardships, laughed in the eager than ever to 
"1 face of the gravest danger and by dint of exceptional sea- shove off and did get 





; manship saved their craft 
from annihilation when 
{ hope held by the flimsiest 
thread. 
, Let us get our bearing 
as we say on the bridge, ir 
order that the point I wish 


| 
1 
{| to make will be perfectly 


slience emptiness are mpressive and 
mystifying. It is just human nature that he should 


clear to seafaring people go fact hunting 





and landsmen a First, Write one word large when vou take count of what 
fix it solidly in your mind has been done in the conquest of the water. Organiza 
i ’ e 
that I have served before tion— it explains everything. You cross the ocear 


the mast, that I have been ships which offer all the attractions of the finest New 


through those experiences York, London or Paris hotels. It is the organization of 
on which tradition is built, the shipbuilding industry which has made that possible 
and that if I seem harsh on There are instruments to find the ship’s bearings in even 


past conditions I am mere 





Continued on Page 136 
F , 


critical of a period with 
which I was not or 





ly thor- 











oughly familiar but of which 














I was a part. Yet, as a ] 
matter of fact, lam far from 

critical and have nothing 

but the highest praise for 

the sailor of the old days. 
} With the implements at his 

command he did marvel- The Control Board of 

ously well. The reason his the Leviathan. In 4 

successor is a more skilled Oval—The Berengaria . 

craftsman is that science 


1) 


has made him so. Navigation is now a well-oiled, smooth- 
running piece of machinery which has just emerged 
from its chrysalis after centuries of tedious progress. 
In its previous form it was pretty much of an adventure, 
though by no means chaotic. The intelligence of the 
rank and file it attracts is higher. Hardiness and courage 
are about the same. 





Why Men Become Sailors 


} TOOK to the sea when I was this side of eighteen 
years—and Lord knows why. My family were not 
seafaring people, so there was no hereditary instinct. I 


} 


didn’t fill myself up on a lot of nonsensical books, s 


) 
there was no romantic appeal. I had a fine home, de- 
voted parents and a!] advantages, so it was not a matter 
of expedience. The solitary explanation is that the im- 
pulse had been born somehow, and that very fact is the 





reason I speak of it here. You will find a great many 
\ men—thousands of them—on ships plying the waters 
of the world who were drawn to the calling from the 
selfsame motives. Ask them why they became sailors 
and the answer you willin all likelihood get is this: 
‘Well, I wanted to go to sea, so I went.’’ On dirty 
nights at sea when the decks of our sailing ships have 











been awash and we have been in constant peril of The Majestic Leaving Her New York Dock 
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Jf By Clarence Budington Kelland 


VOX POPUL 


RIS”—it was Prosecutor Ellsworth, of Sugar Hollow, 
speaking-—“‘how long are you going to put me off?” 


‘Until,” said Iris Nobie, ‘I’m certain.” 


“Certain of what, my dear?” 





W ture erything was clear and plain. You could 
dentify every house and person. But today it’s 

cture puzzle a thousand fragments cut into 
funny apes by a jig saw and you can’t tell 


which from tother. I'm going to put you off, 
Claude, until I piece them together.” 
‘Then,” said Elisworth dolefully, “you don’t 
I don’t love anybody,” Iris said. ‘A year 
ago I think I might have loved you, Claude.” 


She shook her dainty head. “I don’t think 


the situation has changed so much. It’s a 





question of piecing the picture together. If you 
t where belong, Claude oe 


He frowned. ‘‘ Everything has changed since 


Oakes came to town,” he said. 


‘I wonder He hasn’t been 
fitted into the picture either.” 

“He fits in this much,” Ells- 
worth said ruefully: ‘ He’s in love 
with you.” 

‘Il wonder. I suppose 
he is, though he hasn't spoken a 
hundred words tome. . . . Yes, 
I think he is.’ 

“You've refused to meet him 





to know him.’ 

‘It started as a sort of joke,” 
Iris said, “and then it became 
earnest-—when he refused to help 
dad clean up this town. And then 
father was arrested ” She let 


Isworth. 


er eyes rest upon | 
‘Don Oakes had nothing to do 


with pringing those cnarges 


ist lather. 


Nor did I,” said Ellsworth 
‘But,” said Iris, “I’ve been 

wondering if he had nothing to do 

with dad’s vindication.” 

How could he have?”’ 

That’s the question. Some- 


body did. It wasn’t you, Claude, 


or you'd have told me. You're 
not that noble, you know. If 
you had come to the rescue of 


damse] in distress, you'd have let her find it out.” 
“Your father was cleared,’ said Ellsworth, ‘‘ because a 
witness confessed.”’ 
i Iris, ‘‘is utter nonsense. He was 
OX was compelled somehow to give 
up his plot to ruin dac But how? And you, 
Claude—Sheriff Fox has made you. He's elected you to 


office: you're his man.” 


“That, of course,” ss 


" al 
cleared because Sheriff F 


[’m my own man,” said Elisworth. 

‘Which also,” said Iris, “‘remains to be seen.” 

‘Are you going to pick a husband for political reasons?” 
Ellsworth asked, half angrily, half humorously. 

“] can think of a dozen less satisfactory ways,” she said. 
precisely looking for a husband, you know. But 
when I do pick one, I want him to be around and handy.” 

‘What do you mean by that?”’ 


‘I mean that a girl 


wouldn't get much good out of a hus- 


* said Ellsworth, “is moderately pointed.” 
it sharp myself,’’ she said. ‘‘The day my 
ire puzzie gets pieced together somebody is going to be 
wearing a striped suit and looking at the sun through a 
smal! window. So far Sheriff Fox and his friends have been 
immune, But you can’t go on forever smuggling drugs and 
ads of liquor without some getting irritable. 
Claude, I’ve no idea how deep you are in this county mess. 
rains. You must see what’s going on 











W nost common knowledge.” 
What isked Elisworth smilingly, “‘is the difference 
etwee n ind proof?” 
[ris tilted her head provocatively. ‘‘ About ten years in 
He laughed { nk Oakes would have proved it if he 
1,” he said jut he hasn't.” 
Ah, he would have proved it if he could! Now, Claude, 
asn’t that a slip of the tongue? Hasn't the general idea 


\ dozen things,”’ Iris said. ‘A year ago Sugar Hollow 





FLELUS TRATE DO 


Don Lifted His Hat. 
**Good Morning,’’ He 
Said. She Turned 
Her Eyes Upon Him, 
and HerLipsCurled. 


“I Suppose,’ She Said, ‘‘You are Pleased With Yourself’’ 


been to keep me believing Don Oakes was friendly to the 
sheriff —at least to the extent of remaining passive?”’ 

Ellsworth flushed. ‘‘I think you have drawn your own 
conclusions. Nobody has tried to deceive you.”’ 

“Certainly,” said Iris, “‘ Don Oakes hasn’t.”’ 

“There’s never been a word in his paper against the 
sheriff.”’ 

“True. 

“He refused to ally himself with the so-called reform 
element, led by your father.” 

* Also true.” 

“Well then?” 

“It’s another piece of the jig-saw puzzle,” she said, “‘ but 
I think I’m nearer to finding where it fits in.”’ 

‘“*And,” said Ellsworth, ‘I wouldn’t worry much about 
jails. 

“*So long as Sheriff Fox can keep on getting elected, I don’t 
think he need worry, even if these absurd rumors were 
true. The sheriff rather controls the legal machinery.”’ 

“If he controls the prosecutor’s office ” said Iris. 
“But Well, let’s just make believe there is the Fed- 
eral Government. Who's going to control that?” 


” 





BY Wirt tiAaAm LErePSs EE 


“‘Fiddlesticks!”’ said Ellsworth 
airily. ‘‘ Besides, it is just talk. 
; Your father has imagined most of 
agg 

“He hasn’t imagined the poor 
drug addicts.” 

“*And there’s bound to be a 
certain amount of rum running 
through a county on the border 
like this one.” 

**But,”’ said Iris, “it should be 
done by the proletariat and not 
by the sheriff.’ 

“Which really,” said Ellsworth, 
“‘has nothing to do with you and 
me. I’m not asking you to marry 
Mr. Fox.”’ 

‘‘Claude,’’ said Iris, ‘‘I’ve 
known you ever since you were 
a boy. We’ve grown up together. 
I’m so used to you that it is hard 
to see clearly. So let’s not discuss 
it any more.”’ She smiled. “‘The 
gentleman, if wearied of waiting, 
has the privilege of withdrawing 
his offer.”’ 


















“The gentleman,” said Ells- 
worth, “is weary, but the offer 
stands.” 

“Very well,” she said, ‘it will 
remain on file, and in due course 
you may expect to hear some- 
thing to your advantage or dis- 
advantage, as the case may be.” 

This conversation had gone for- 
ward while the young people 
walked down the main street of 

, Sugar Hollow, and terminated as 
é they came abreast the office of 
the Sentinel. 

Iris, out of the corner of her 
eye, looked through the window 
to see if Don Oakes was at his 
desk. He was not. He was in the 
composing room in earnest U 

somewhat enigmatic conversation with 
Jake, his foreman. 


‘“*Jake,”” he asked, “‘have you f 


found it 
to be true that a mill will never grind 
with water that is past?” 
“What mill?”’ asked Jake, scowling 
ferociously. 
**A well-considered answer,” said Don. 
“Now try this one: Why do physicians 
buy fake oil stocks?”’ 
“Do they?” Jake asked 
“Again you hit the bull’s-eye. You're a mine 
of erudition, Jake.” 
“Is it a disease?”’ Jake asked. 


‘“With many it is. Now just one more: Did 


{ sculapius run for office?” 
‘ 


““Who,” asked Jake, “‘was Atsculapius?”’ 
‘*He’s the man,” said Don, “‘who invented 
taking one large one in water after each meal 


; 


and two small ones before going to bed.” 

“Run for office on that platform?” 

“Why not? Jake, the actual purpose of this 
inquisition is to chase a microbe into his lair.” 

“Ts the’ one at large?”’ Jake asked. 

“‘There is,’ said Don, “‘with its teeth filed sharp. It 
goes around biting doctors so that they come down with 
the itch to be elected.” 

“Elected what?” 

“They don’t care,” said Don. “Just like they don’t care 
what stocks they buy so long’as they can buy any.” 

“You're talkin’ about Doc Noble.” 

‘Your reasoning is as synthetic as bootleg gin,’’ said 
Don admiringly. ‘‘The doctor is a candidate. He’s pre- 
scribing himself for our civic ailments. In short, Jake, he 
has up and announced himself as a candidate for sheriff.” 

“It won't come to nothin’,” said Jake. 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 

**Doc hain’t no acorn.” 

‘“‘A more suitable metaphor,” said Don, ‘‘would be to 
call him a pill. Do you remember the pill in Kim?’ 

**Didn’t know he took one.” 

“The old lady who took it,’ said Don, “declared it 


wrought like a devil unchained.”’ 
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“She ought to know if she took it,”’ said Jake 
Maybe,”’ said Don, “ Doctor Noble w 
that sort of a dose.”’ 


The young editor, having cleared his mind by the proc- 


ll turn out to be 


ess of conversation, returned to his desk to consider the 
fact 
vents, but never picked them until they were ripe. He was 
For years Sheriff Fox had owned the county and 
the machinery of The people had become 
accustomed to him; he and they could not 
imagine a state of affairs when he would be absent. True, 


But voters 


of the approaching election. Don was a harvester of 
t 
patient 
its elections 


was thers 


there had been rumors and open accusations. 
are supine. An upstanding candidate might have stood 
some chance against Sheriff Fox in an election, but no good 
candidate ever opposed him. The sheriff saw to that. He 
controlled the convention of the opposing party as well as 
his own. To win from him it would be necessary to defeat 
him for the nomination, and that seemed a hopeless task. 
Certainly by no ordinary political campaign could Doctor 
Noble hope to seize a majority of delegates; it was doubt- 
ful if he could pledge to himself enough to move the sheriff 

It had been four 
candidate in the field 


to anything but hearty laughter. 
years Fox had found 
against him. 

While Don considered, the door was darkened by the 
broad figure of the doctor, who approached the railing to 
Don speculatively and with some 


since any 


lean upon it and eye 
hostility. 

‘Young man,” he demanded, “‘ where do you stand?” 

“T sit,”’ said Don, 
You don’t look like a fence-sitter.”’ 

“T’m the original mid-channel Charlie. | 
look at either shore, and I allow nobody to rock my boat.” 


“‘on the fence.” 


don’t even 
‘Every decent citizen,’’ said the doctor, “‘should back 
my candidacy.” 

“I’m not a decent citizen,’”’ said Don. 
paper. I accept paid advertising trom both sides and hope 
for the best. But between you and me, doctor, do you 
think you have a chance to take the nomination away from 
Fox?”’ 

“Certainly, or I shouldn’t try it.” 

“Have you an ace up either sleeve?” 


“TI run a news- 


“I depend upon arousing the conscience of the people. 
They know me. They will know I am speaking the truth. 
Once they are aroused against this state of affairs re 








“Will you say 
few years?”’ 

“Why —no.” 
I can.” 

“Has it maddened the people 
The 


you think it will do so 


Ihe doctor hesitated 


again 

doctor frowned and shook his hea 

now?” 

“*Because I believe in the people 

Mr. Oakes, but they are basically honest 

come when they will realize what is g 

tolerate it.” 
“Do you think you would be a good sheriff?’ 
“Better than Fox.” 
“‘Have you an organization? 
“I’m no machine politician.” 
“Must 


with virtue generally is that it lets wickedness use all the 


71) 


virtue necessarily be inefficient? The trouble 
tools. Without organization, you won't vot 
the convention. And another thing, doctor 

in court any of the things of which you accuse the 


That he is a wholesale importer of 


a delegate In 
can you prove 
sheriff? 
liquor? That he dis- 
penses drugs?” 

“T know he does.” 

“With places and dates and quantities and witnesses? 


ai i 


You would like me to print all these things about him, 


wouldn't you?” 
elt ly 
““How would you protect me? Are 


you ricn 


guarantee me against a verdict for libel?’ 
“No.” 
Don spread his hands 
“With the influence 
“you could do so much.” 
““My paper has influence,” said 


“There you are,” he said 


of your paper,” said the doctor 
Don, “because I've 
never gone off half-cocked.”’ 

‘You've a great deal of personal influence.” 

‘“*Because,"’ said Don, “I’ve never tried to use it.”’ 
The doctor shook his head. ‘‘I came as a forlorn hope,” 
‘*T had no reason to expect another answer. The 
I suppose I expect 


I've felt resentful 


he said. 
sheriff can do more for you than I can 
more than it is in human nature to give 
against you; but, after all, I presume the average man 
must look to the butter on his bread But you could 
if you would.” 


do so much 





He Drove About the County Constantly, 


You car 
‘Nev 
Good af 
Dor 
twinkie 
nimse 
Within a 


ill swing. The or 


week 

fi 

worked day and nig 

ence, Making a door-to-door 

take from the « 

him seriously; nobody 

against the windmill 

ters would turn out as 

election of the 

the doctor rea 

being a determined mar 
As fort 


strict neutrality ti 


1e Sugar Hollow Sent 
tion of \ 
but otherwise gave scan 


no editorials and 


drove about the 

at farmhouses, uj mer rking WW i is and upor 
even if 
sittie 
, Dut 


women in th 
by the candidates, ld ha aused 


For the most pa 


overheard 
alarm 
always it arriv 


a week I! 


‘The convention i 
‘T've 
night with motion p 

‘We'll come in.” 
Don, 


he would say 


arranged to have a government lecturer here that 


ctures you will war 


‘but plan to make a day of it. I’m 


“Yes,”” said 


it as a lavor | 


asking Come in the morning with ali the 


(Continued on Page 102 





Calling at Farmhouses, Upon Men Working in the Fields and Upon Women in Their Kitchens 
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Tage BIC PEP MAN 


By SAM HELLMAN 


**Take a Look at This"’ 


HEN into the clubhouse that afternoon 
snarling over a piece of paper. 
) 


this?”’ he demands, waving it 


I walk 


Heenan 


I finds 


uu Dea 


ays I pr ‘Being with the Blue Sox, how 


"T) 


omptly 


1 expect me to beat anything? 
Pat, 


players 


“if young Grant’d 
instead of drafting 

Here we are mildewing in the 
sends me goofy letters about morale and 


jlenty,” barks 


bal 


know about efficiency and morale,” says I, 
brains wouldn't do your pay roll any harm. 
it might keep those hired hands of yours from stealing 


econd with the bases full and sliding into home on infield 


put a shot of 


fies 
I had a hunch,” grouches Heenan, “‘there’d be a lot 

f wished on me when Old Pop Grant deceased 

Take a look at 
And he tosses over the note with a gesture of first- 


I reads this aloud: 


the Blue Sox onto that college kid of his. 
th x] aed 


lass disgust. 


x convinces me that it is not suffering 
yall players but from a lack of morale 
be made into a brainy and efficient 
yer stimulus. I'm Roger 

in this direction. He is a morale 


sending 


he gets every assistance,” 


" | remarks. 
in, ‘does that young squirt get 
I know, all of the boys 
and 
feller,”’ I cuts 
a different collar.” 


lar a 
: ; Pe 
themselves 


r of morals, 

3a horse with 

" grunts Heenan. “They're spelled 
ame way 

. a spelled 


the 
uh 


about 
it morale means 


Pat. ‘“‘That makes 
Is it a secret?”’ 

but I’m 
an explana- 
Know what a 


1O secret; 
head for 
derstand. 


nanager. 


“It’s one of 
averted when a 
fire by a guy in the 
id a cool head.”’ 


“Well, 


larrowly 


morale is 


‘Grant figures 

and needs i 

hes, ‘“‘and pep and 

That’s morale. It 
dl ” 


comes 


You can have all 
about hitting a 
but what 


knees, 


ILL 


it get you if 
they wrap a curve 
around your neck? 
What I crave is ball 
players—birds that 
can smack ’em where 
they ain’t and heave 
‘em where they are 
without stopping to 
think whether they’re 
confident or not. 
Confidence and pep 
are K. O. enough, 
but they won’t turn 
a one-armed deaf 
mute into a two- 
handed tenor.” 
“No,” I admits, 
‘but they’d make 
him try. That gang 
of yours is halfway 
back to the bench 
before they get to 
the plate— licked be- 
fore they I watched ‘em this afternoon. They 
slouched up to the pan and dragged themselves after fly 
balls with all the enthusiasm of a fat guy with broken 
arches walking to his dentist’s on a rainy day. There’s no 


does 


start. 


winning idea in the Sox.” 

“Winning idea my eye!’’ snaps Heenan. ‘In New York 
alone there are twenty thousand kids walking around 
hungry and barefooted on account of their fathers having 
the winning idea. Bookies live off it. I ain’t denying,”’ he 
goes on, “that a little more pep would help some, but I 
don’t see where any morale engineer’s going to steam ’em 
up. Say, where does the engineer gag come in, anyways?”’ 

“*Nowadays,”’ I tells him, ‘‘everybody’s an engineer 
efficiency engineers, cost engineers, accounting engineers. 
Pretty soon they'll be calling bus boys table engineers, gals 
handy with the needle tat-work engineers and sky pilots 
pulpit engineers.” 

“That,” suggests Pat with a grin, “will make you and 
the rest of the scouts ivory engineers.” 

“Yeh, and managers like you basement firemen.” 

‘*Cut out them personals,”’ scowls Heenan. 

“Cut out them grammar,” I comes back, “‘or I'll have 
Coote engineer you out of your job.” 


US TRATED BY 


Torr SARG 


“You're a smart lad,” 
a ball player from a helping of hog meat. Tell me 
you imagine Grant's boy friend’s going to do around here? 

‘Piston some pep into the team,”’ I replies; ‘‘but don’t 
ask me how, because I can tell a lie. Morale engineers are 
a new breed of Berkshires to me. I guess, though, he’s a 
sort of sport-model efficiency expert.”’ 

“Efficiency expert, eh?’’ frowns Heenan. “ Ain’t them 
the babies they hires for factories and places to make a 
tramp out of waste and such?”’ 

““On the nose, boy,’’ I applauds. ‘‘They’re the bobos 
who fixed it so you use up three dollars’ worth of requisi- 
tions and eleven dollars’ worth of time before you can get 
an order for a two-cent pencil. Believe me, there isn’t a big 
concern in the country today that doesn’t know exactly 
where its pencils go.” 


says Pat, ‘‘even if you don’t know 
, what do 


71) 


““Well,’’ says Pat, ‘“‘there’s no waste around here—out- 
side of 100 per cent of the money we lay out for scouts.”’ 

‘““No waste, huh?’ I returns, scornful. ‘“ There’s enough 
to make a good E. E. foam at the ears. In a week Coote’ll 
probably have your bench warmers addressing envelopes 
while waiting around to strike out, the right fielder knit- 
ting socks when left-handed batters are up and the catcher 
picking oakum while waiting for the ball to be freighted 
home. The way those Scotch gardeners of yours hold onto 
the ball, he ought to pick enough in one game to feed the 
Chinese army.” " 

“You don’t eat oakum,”’ snorts Heenan. 

“*No?”’ I queries. ‘‘ What does one do with it?”’ 

“I don’t know,” comes back Pat, “‘but I do know you 
don’t pick it. You've heard of the old oakum bucket, 
haven’t you? Not that I'm afraid of the subject,’ he goes 
on hasty, ‘“‘but just to change it must be 
your efficiency-expert slant.” 

‘I never have been,’ I 


9” 


think so? 


you wrong on 


protests. ‘‘What makes you 

“Well,” says Heenan, ‘Cootie’s supposed to be a big 
pep and morale man, ain’t he? How would making a guy 
use up three hours and a ream of requisition blanks to 
snag a lead pencil get him drunk with pep and all a-twitter 
with morale? How would 

“Say,” I cuts in, “I wonder if big business ever thought 
of that. You got a head, feller.” 

““Maybe,”’ glooms Pat; “but it ain’t good enough to fig- 
ure out what Cootie’s going to do with the Blue Sox.” 

“T know,” 
suddenly. 


I announces 


Before He’s Halfway Through His Piece Most of the Boys are Hanging Their Heads, and I Caté hes Gulps From a Couple 


of Rookies Who Don’t Know What it's All About Excepting That it’s Sad 





























“What?” 
“He's 


coaching lines,”’ says I, 


dk 
going to stand on the 


and keep 





yelling, *Be morale, boys, be mo- 


' 
r 


raie 


il 
FINDS out quick just what 


BE at 
Wooo aims to shoot at the 


Sox. The next morning I’m at the 
clubhouse with Heenan alibi-ing 
tomorrow’s defeat when a slim 

lad in the young twenties and ; 


a pair of horn-rimmed cheaters j 
breezes in on us. Breezes is / 
right. The boy just pops per- j 
sonality and pep—a three i 
cheers and a tiger in the flesh, a 
community sing 


in the spirit. 
Coote,” he 


“Tm addresses 
Pat with a grin. ‘“‘ You cheer- 
ful?” 


“No,” snaps the manager 
“Heenan.” 

“Don’t worry,” 
morale engineer 
while nobody’ll be able 


chirps the 
“In a little 
to tell the 
as I get you 


difference. As soon 
pennant-conscious 
‘*Get me what?” growls Pat. 
‘*Pennant-conscious,” repeats 
**Goal-galvanized, 


stimulated 


Coote. aim- 


“Neither do I know what you're talking about,”’ cuts 
in Heenan. 
“He thinks,” I suggests, “‘that you’re unconscious.” 


‘He is,”” nods the expert, “‘and so’s the whole team 
drugged by defeat.” 

“T see,” Says Pat, “and you're the little antidote that’s 
going to undrug us. Know anything about baseball?” 
“Plenty,” 


“Ever been a ball player?”’ persists Heenan. 





returns Coote 

“No,” comes back the youngster, ‘“‘and I’ve never been 

a plum tree, either, but I know more about handling plums 

than any tree that ever lived.” 
ob : 


] . 
Sucker lor 


says Pat, ‘but can you take a plum that’s a 
left-handed 
against southpaws. Can you 
‘Morale,”’ replies Coote, “will move mountains.”’ 
“Perhaps,” admits Heenan; “but so far I haven't 
heard of any being moved. Yot 
What we need is ball players, not mountain 


pitching and make it sure-fire 


1and Grant are off o your 
wrong feet ] 
movers és 

“You have all the material you need, * says the 
merchant. ‘‘What the team requires is P 

‘*A new manager, I guess,’’ interrupts Pat with a snarl. 
*“Why doesn’t Grant fire me?” 

‘“*He has no desire to fire you,”’ returns Coot “That’s 
why he sent me to fire you ” 

“Huh?” mumbles Heenan. 

ia with the winning spark,”’ finishes the youngster, 
“with pennant-consciousness.”’ 

“Tell me,” says I, 
gineering this morale skit? What do 


B 


you go about en- 


Just talk to 


“now do 





you do? 
the boys and hop ’em up?” 

“Partly,” 
treatment. Take, for example, the case I’ve just com- 
pleted—that of the Astheti ‘ 

“*Pants!’’ sneers Pat. “Is 


baseball 


smiles Coote; “but it’s quite an extensive 
Pants Company.’ 

that where you learned your 
in the pants profession?”’ 

goes on Coote, giving Heenan 


iss product and with 


““Here was a concern,” 
the snow and ice, ‘making a first-cl: 
a fine staff of men to sell it, but the business couldn’t get 
going. 
was called in. 
president’s name was Ginsberg 

“No,” says I, ‘“‘but I guessed it.” 


‘ + 


‘“*He laughed,”’ continues Coote, “just 





Somebody recommended a morale engineer and I 
At first Ginsberg Did I tell you the 


> 


as you are doing. 
To begin with I had him call in all the salesmen, and then 
what do you think I did?”’ 

“Made ’em pants-conscious,”’ I suggests. 

‘T ham- 
were not 


“Exactly,”’ returns the morale manufacturer. 

their idea that they 

article of apparel but one of necessity 

I emphasized it was 
public 

Jelieve me, before I got through, those men believed in 


mered into heads the 
distributing an 


something one could not do without. 





not pants they were selling but service 


pants.’ 

“Ts that all you had to do’ 
pants?” 

“The coat and pants do all the work,” 


‘just talk ’em into 


I asks 


yawns Pat, look- 


ndow, *‘but the 





ing out of the v st gets the gravy.” 
‘**No, indeed,”’ the start. 
The next night I had the boys at a banquet, where we 


says Coote ‘That was merely 





developed the get-together spirit with songs about service 
and #sthetie Pants 
I'd written: Ir THEY'RE 
BARELY PANTS. YOUR LEGS HAVE EARNED ASTHETI 
PANTS. AESTHETIC—THE PANTS NOBODY NOES And 
others like that for use in brightening up sales talks. Then 


I also had them learn some slogans 
Not A®SsTHETIC, THEY’RI 


we gave out badges 
‘I suppose,”” cuts in Heenan, “the 
you done that to keep ’em from selling pants to each 
other.” 
‘Pipe down,” 
I’m so excited.” 
‘The next step,” 


e of the sales force 


lads were so het up 


I reprimands Pat, ‘‘and let him finisl 


goes on Coote, ‘‘was to look into the 


home lif No man can give his all to his 


work unless his domestic affairs are just so. I straightened 
out some tangles, sent other fellows to the dentist and in 
less than a month we had the morale of the staff running 
n high. A few 


anthem and off the boys went to their various 


i inspirational talks, the singing of the com- 
pany 
territories.” 

‘Well?”’ I inquires. 

“Today,” says Coote impressive lv, “every third man i 


Muscatine, Pants. In 


Texas, the proportion is one and a half pairs of 


Iowa, wears Asthetic 


to every three men. In xs 

“*T believe you,”’ growls Heenan, impatient; ‘but what 
has all this got to do with the price of succotas} Sout} 
Bend? You don’t make hits off the 


Home RuNs FROM 
LOVE TO BUST, or 


expect the Sox’ll 
pitcher by yelling slogans at him 
CONTENTED Bats, or THE FENCE YOU 
hooey like that, do you?” 

** Different 
chandiser, kind of cold, 
told you about the triumph in ¥sthetic Pants merely to give 
you an idea how aim-stimulation and goal- 
galvanization are developed. I'll talk to the 
men in the clubhouse this afternoon after the 
that they are 


lines of endeavor,’ says the 


‘call for different treatments. I 


morale mer- 





game,” he adds. “Please see 
all there.”’ 

“Tf any one of them is all there,’ Lremarks, 
**it’ll be the first time this season.” 

“Has young Grant gone crazy?” yelps 
Pat when Coote exits. “Or is it me that’s 
beginning to hear voices?”’ 

= Neither,’ says I. “That's the latest gag in 
business—steaming up the hired hands with 
service badges, slogans, house songs and yells, 
loyalty spiels and the rest of the hashish.” 

“Does it do any good?”’ inquires Heenar 

“It must,” I 
wouldn’t be playing it up so hard op 
up a fathead into picking up a gun and getting 
into a war he don’t know anything at all about, 
why can’t you get that same fathead all 
about peddling pants that he does know a little 


business 


returns, ‘‘or big 


If you can 


excited 


something about?” 
asks Pat 


assorted gab,” 


‘Just with gab?” 





‘Just with says I; ‘“‘and you 


have to see the bimbo that’s doing the 


there’s a lad who 


don’t even 


gabbing 


sells chisels 


Down where I live 


He's taking a correspondence course 
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‘“The Hit-a:Week Yell,’* Orders Coote, Going Through the St. Vitus Movements of a College:-Cheer Leader 


Continued on Page 109 


Looking Into Space 


That Night I Finds Coote Alone in the 
Hotel Lobby, 


gether 
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Grand Duchess Caroline of Saxe:Weimar 


pram D a marble column in the great 

hall of the palace of Prince George of 
Schaumburg-Lippe stood a little girl, 
and shy, watching with fascinated 
im figure of Emperor William in 
uniform trembled 
rest upon her face. 
rounder and 
Kk mperor—the 

rlhood. That little girl, needless to say, was I. 


braided She 


emed to 


es 3K 
brown eyes grew 
she regarded ‘the 

year 1903. The place was Biickeburg, the 
pital of my guardian, mother’s oldest brother, Prince 
-orge of Schaumburg-Lippe. The occasion was the wed- 
write sister, Caroline, to His Highness, Grand 
lliam | Saxe-Weimar. It was here that 
Kaiser for the first time. 


arranged to celebrate my sister’s 


ding of my fav 
Duke W 


| 


rnest of 
aw the 
had 


nele Ge rge 


because the multitude of 


als at Biickeburg, royalties 
were expected as guests at the wedding overtaxed the 
ces of Greiz. Biickeburg was our second 

z, Prince Henry XIV of Reuss-- Younger 

lace of my unhappy brother, Henry XXIV. 

rdance with the ancient laws of our house. 


s task 


Nevertheless, 


1 a stranger 


admirably 
e under the rule 


A Flood of Distinguished Guests 


M* UNCLE’S court chamberlain, though competent to 
4 discharge his duties, was flustered by the arrival of so 
man} ‘e. He had hardly welcomed 
ghboring principalities, when a royal 
istle, announced Her Majesty, 
Simple, dignified, every 
! if the Netherlands, with her consort, 

inc ry, smili received the plaudits of the crowd. 
Ambassad ind delegates from many states of the 
ire were assembled to honor the bridal couple, in addi- 
he houses most intimately 

und Schaumburg-Lippe. Prince 
friend and comrade in arms of 
his bes I also remember the 

the He Prince of Baden and 

Hilda of Hesse, Ago von Maltzan, now 

sador in Washington, and many others. So 
ere the guests that they overflowed from the 


» hou n Bu 


ato 


land 
ouand 


erly 


emp 


») numerous members 


nourg, 


man 


editary 


ckeburg. The palace glit 
wels and decorations. 

had met the Kaiser when he was 

nt in the forests near Biickeburg 

he young Grand Duke of Saxe- 

the palace to woo Caroline. I, 

‘all a subdeb, was too young 

to present me to His Majesty at the 


at like a drum at the thought of 


Grand:-Ducal Residence Palace at Weimar 


meeting him; yet when the moment came I was strongly 
tempted to run away. I managed to acquit myself with 
credit when I shook hands with the Kaiser. The world, 
including my sister’s wedding and all the wedding guests, 
was obliterated for the time being. 

To me, the first meeting with the Emperor was an un- 
forgettable experience, a supreme moment of life. To the 
Kaiser, it was a matter of scant importance. I was a little 
princess, the fourth daughter of Prince Henry XXII; he 
was a mighty monarch. William II had ascended the 
throne half a year after | was born. He was nearly twenty- 
eight years older than I, a husband and a father. I was 
scarcely sixteen. How could he previsage ever so dimly, 
in the little girl who blushingly stood before him, his future 
wife? How could he, how coula I, how could anyone 
know that within fifteen years 
the Emperor, exiled from his 
land, would be 
strained to seek the hospi- 
tality of fellow guest, 
Queen Wilhelmina? 

I was still rooted to the 
spot where the Kaiser had re- 
my salutation. The 
Emperor passed on, chatting 
affably with my uncle. As I 
lifted up my eyes, they were 
arrested by the sweet, sad 
face of my sister. Queen Wil- 
helmina was talking to her 
gently, compassionately, 
woman to woman. How frag- 
ile, how youthful Caroline 
looked! What a winsome pic- 
ture she made with the Queen! 
My heart suddenly ached for 
my father. Would he approve 
of this wedding? Would my 
sister be as happy as Queen 
Wilhelmina? 

Father had often talked to 
me about the youthful Queen 
of the Netherlands. Her 
mother, Queen Emma, was 
related to us. She was my 
mother’s cousin. My father 
was accustomed to pay an 





own con- 


his 


ceived 








Queen Victoria of Sweden, Nee Princess 
of Baden 


July 23,1927 











Grand Duke William Ernest of Saxe:Weimar 


annual visit to the Queen Mother. Even as 

a child, Wilhelmina surprised those who met 

her by wisdom uncanny for her years, with- 

out pretentiousness or sophistication. Con- 

scious of her royal mission, the child queen 

prepared herself painstakingly for her career 

Few people realize how diligently men and 

women fated to wear a crown must labor in 

order to equip themselves for their job. It’s 

no fun being an heir toa throne! Queen Wilhelmina surely 

spent more time on books and less time on doils than other 

little girls. I know how severely my father trained himself 

to do justice to his little country. And I know from the 

Kaiser’s own mouth the heroic regimen to which pe was 
subjected as a boy and in his early manhood 


A Splendid But Loveless Match 


UEEN EMMA has been twice our guest at House 
& Doorn. Both the Queen and the Queen Mother sent 
gorgeous baskets of flowers to my wedding with Emperor 
William 


not 


However, I was discussing my sister’s wedding, 
my own. Both my first marriage and my second were 
still in the clouds, on the lap of the gods. 

Grand Duke William 
Ernest was a devoted bride 
groom. But there was one in 
the gay 
heart was filled with melan 
choly forebodings. Even the 
bridal veil could not quiet her 
tears. They were not tears 
of joy. 

My sister Caroline was not 
happy. It was asplendid but 
loveless match. She wore a 
crown, but her heart 
breaking. Caroline hardly 
knew the grand duke. She 
abhorred the life that awaited 
her in Weimar. She was only 
eighteen, two 
than I. Not strong-willed 
enough to refuse a match 
without love, she had per- 
mitted herself to be inveigled 
into this marriage against her 
judgment. The one ray of 
light in the misery of her en- 
gagement to the grand duke 
was the thought that 
could give her sisters a home. 


assemblage whose 


Was 


years older 


she 





She succeeded in giving us a 
home, but she paid for her 
with her life 


sacrifice She 


needed happiness as a flower 






















craves sunshine. 





Without happi- 
ness, the crown became a burden 
that crushed her. 

Queen Wilhelmina, with the un- 
failing intuition of a clever woman, 
read Caroline’s thoughts. Gently 
she put her arms about her, as if 
to stay and comfort her with her 
caresses. Alas, we cannot lay our 
burdens on others. We must bear 
them alone 

At this moment, as if to belie al! 
gloomy predictions, the first notes 
of a waltz wafted into the room. 
The herald announced the begin- 
ning of the gala dance in honor of 
His Highness the Grand Duke and 
Her Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Weimar. The music stole into 
our ears and took possession of our 
feet. Caroline led the dance, danc- 
ing now with the Emperor, now 
with her husband. But her heart 
was elsewhere. Every now and 
then, when she felt herself unob- 
served, a forlorn look, half fear, half 
anguish, crept into her beautiful 
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eyes. And yet there were moments when she was 


What girl would not be at her own wedding, unde 


dazzling auspices’? 


showered in plentiful profusion on the bride o 
Duke of Weimar. She was most deeply touched by 


the presents from home. 


The inhabitants of my father’s residence took a per- 
sonal pride in the fate of his lovely daughter. Their 
eagerness to present to their princess 


their love was pathetic. Every gift from Greiz, 


She was grateful for the splendid gifts 
the Grand 


matter how humble, received a place of honor in 


her palace in Weimar. 


Two weeks later my oldest sister Emma married 
Count Erich Kiinigle in Greiz. What a difference 
between this simple wedding and the ornate cere- 


mony at Biickeburg! There were no roya 


| or im- 


perial guests, but my sister and her bridegroom 


were happy; they loved each other 


The bridegroom 


was not the scion of a reigning house, but to my 


sister, love seemed more than a 


crown Count 


Kiinigle was a nephew of my father’s chief forester 


ikmma had met him in our little 


she lost her heart tohim. She confessed her love to my 
iather shortly before his death After some hesitation 


father gave his con 
sent. 


hunting 
when he came to visit his uncle. Almost immediately 


some token of 


no 


chateau 


pleased 


such 





The engagement 
was made public one 
year after my father’s 
death. Many of our 
high-born relatives 
objected to this love 
match, but my sister 
never regretted her 
choice. I, too, would 
never hesitate. 3e- 
tween love and a 
crown, I would choose 
love. A loveless life is 
a wasted life. The 
pomp of princes, the 
plaudits of the multi 
tudes or the clink of 
gold cannot still the 
hunger of the heart. 


Mother of Kings 


E CHILDREN 

missed Caroline 
sorely. She was the 
favorite of us all. Her 
departure loosened 
somewhat thetiesthat 
bound us together. 
After the marriage of 
Emma, only three of 
us, always excepting 
my unfortunate 
brother, whose ail- 
ment made him a 
h 


stranger in l 
home,remained—Ida, 


s own 
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a cake td 
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The French Debt 


r \HE Prime Minister of France has notified his country- 


men, through a statement to the Chamber of Deputies, 

of his intention to seek from the United States better terms 
in settlement of their debt than those contained in the un- 
ratified understanding with the American Debt Funding 
Commission. By “better terms,” it is safe to infer, is meant 
a lower figure. Atthe same time, France has undertaken to 
make the payments stipulated under the unratified agree- 
ment, without, however, incurring the obligation of having 
these payments interpreted as acceptation of theagreement. 
A few 


\merican debt, the Prime Minister received, with a heavy 


days after the statement of Poincaré on the 


majority, a vote of confidence, in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. This vote of confidence was secured on the basis of 
i motion dealing with repression of radical activities in 
France; but we may be sure that approval by the Chamber 
of Deputies of the stated position of the Prime Minister on 
the question of the American debt played a réle in the vote 
of confidence 
nyone reading the terms of the debt agreement 
adopted for France and the United States, but still un- 
ratified, will find it difficult to understand how the be- 
ginning of cash payments constitutes, as the French appear 
s looking to different terms of settlement. Possibly 
it was feared that if cash payments were not made the 
agreement might be denounced by the United States. In 
any event, the present situation may be taken to indicate 
d more characteristic of French 
than of American psychology. 
The Amer 


its functions. 


a politic al 


ican Debt Funding Commission has concluded 
A reopening of the debt question would 
Whether it is the 


Government to appeal to our 


probably require congressional action. 
Fre nch 
r congressional action on the French debt 


intentior 
Administrat 
| the appointment of a commission to 
settleme 


t, is not clear. In any event, we 


do not regard the question as being open in the sense of 
making an option worth while. 


France evidently*desires to secure terms comparable to 
se Act 


preser 


We do not believe that France could 


arded Italy 


t to Congress, or to a new American commission, 


evidence confirming the view that the French capacity to 
pay is relatively and comparably no larger than that of 
Italy. We do not believe the French are in position to sug- 
gest that the commission sent by them to negotiate with 
the Debt Funding Commission of the United States was 
technically incompetent; nor do we believe that it would 
be possible to show any notable change in French capacity 
to pay as the result of developments during the interim. 
In short, we do not believe the French have a better case 
or can make a better showing. 

Therefore, it must be inferred that they are counting 
upon the American attitude’s having changed. We see no 
reason for believing that the American attitude has 
changed in reference to technical judgment on French 
capacity to pay; and we do not believe that the American 
attitude has changed in respect of French obligation to 
pay. From the standpoints alike of Franco-American 
relations, stabilization of French currency, and restoration 
of French economy, we regard the reopening of negotia- 
tions and prolongation of the debate on debt payment as 
both unfortunate and fruitless. A commercial asset lies in 
prompt settlement. This the British were astute enough 
to discern and they have reaped a gain thereby. We do not 
wish to suggest that the attitude of the French has been 
dilatory in the diplomatic and ethical senses, but there can 
be little doubt that it has been dilatory from the stand- 
point of commercial practice between nations. 


Uncle Sam, Landlord . 


ANDLORDS are not as a rule the most popular of per- 
> sons; large landlords less so. The greatest owner of 
land in this country is Uncle Sam himself. But the facts 
connected with his ownership receive very little notice in 
the East, since practically all of these Federal holdings lie 
in the Far West, in the so-called eleven Western states. In 
that immense, if not heavily populated, area the sequestra- 
tion of a large minority of all land from state and local con- 
trol is a problem of real magnitude and a fairly constant 
source of irritation. 

Nor is there any easy solution. Much of the reserves 
administered from Washington would be valueless at pres- 
ent in private hands. They would yield no taxes to state 
or county. Vast spaces are required for watershed and 
forest protection; in private hands they might not serve 
this function, and if owned by the state, they would still 
pay no taxes. 

Yet in the Western mountain and desert states the feel- 
ing is often expressed that the tax burden would be less if 
only the various classes of government-owned land were 
available to the assessor. Indian reservations, national 
parks, forest reserves and public lands—all these are with- 
drawn from the local taxgatherer. 

Speaking generally, we question the wisdom of tax 
exemption. The more property reached, the less the bur- 
den on any single class or group of ratables. Yet everyone 
who has a decent regard for the country’s future recog- 
nizes the necessary function involved in nationally owned 
parks, forests and Indian reservations. The question is 
one of net gain and loss. 

Fortunately, at the last meeting of the National Tax 
Association a committee was appointed to discover, if 
possible, the extent to which the costs of state government 
have been increased by the existence of large areas of 
federally owned land. This association, it may be ex- 
plained, consists of large numbers of state taxing officials, 
as well as bankers, lawyers, accountants, professors of 
political economy, representatives of large tax-paying in- 
terests and others with a professional interest in taxation. 
In the past its recommendations on fiscal subjects have 
had weight with the Congress. 

The committee has asked the governors of the eleven 
Western states to furnish definite figures as to the increased 
cost of state and local government due to federally owned 
land areas, and equally definite figures as to the amount 
spent by the Federal Government for highways, education 
and other purposes both within the states and upon the 
reservations themselves. Figures are asked also as to 
sums received by the states from grazing fees, oil royalties 
or any other source connected with the public lands. 
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While official figures are desired, the committee also 
wants data from unofficial sources. Any citizen who has 
pertinent information should forward it at once to the 
Chairman, Prof. Harley Lutz, Department of Economics, 
Stanford University, California. 

Too long this subject has been discussed from the stand- 
points of sentiment, emotion, sectional prejudice and politi- 
Those national 
national forests and provision of land for the Indians, now 


cal expediency. who oppose parks, 
have the opportunity to present definite financial argu- 


ments, if any such exist. 


The Reciprocity Movement Gaining 


HANKS to the efforts of an energetic group of bankers 
f ipo publicists, much has been accomplished during 
the past year in the way of securing reciprocity between 
the states in the matter of inheritance taxes; and the mani- 
fest injustice of duplicated and reduplicated levies on the 
came estate has been proportionably abolished. When 
the effective dates of legislation recently enacted have been 
reached, says a report just submitted to an important body 
of bankers, there will be twenty-two states of the Union, 
counting the District of Columbia as a state, which have 
joined this reciprocity movement. The importance of this 
undertaking will be manifest when it is said that the ar- 
rangement embraces nearly fifty-eight per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the country and sixty per cent of its wealth. 
It is gratifying to note that the passage of reciprocity 
acts is not a sectional matter, for states in all parts of the 
Union with diverse local interests have fallen into line. No 
sounder argument has been made against reciprocity than 
the selfish plea of certain attorneys who specialize in repre- 
senting the estates of nonresident decedents, that it would be 
likely to cut into their business. With the majority of estates, 
these levies are mere nuisance taxes, in that the expense of 
adjusting them and the labor involved are entirely dispro- 
portionate to the amount of the tax eventually exacted. 
Another five years should witness a complete ironing out 
of the inheritance-tax situation. Within that period we 
have a right to expect that the Federal inheritance tax will 
be repealed and that universal reciprocity will have done 
away with the unjust duplicated state taxes. 


An Amended Cancellation Plan 


EADERS of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post have of- 
fered two interesting amendments to the plan pre- 
sented in these columns for the extinction of the war debts 
The 
original suggestion, which also came from our readers, was 


owed by European nations to the United States. 


that the philanthropists who believe that the war debts 
should be canceled be permitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to turn in Liberty bonds with the understanding 
that they be credited to the account of any specified 
debtor nation. 
was hailed with delight by those who see the situation from 
the American viewpoint. 
ualizing the spectacle of Mr. Mellon’s clerical offices being 


This simple and rather obvious proposal 
Several readers, however, vis- 


overrun by a swarm of cancellationists, Liberty bonds in 
hand, demanding instant attention and proper official 
receipts, have pointed out with justice that the original sug- 
gestion is imperfect in that it involves too much red tape 
and would make unreasonable demands upon the staff of 
the Treasury Department. They propose, therefore, that 
the surrender of Liberty bonds be made at the embassies or 
the consular offices of the beneficiary powers, and that 
the bonds be duly earmarked for reduction of the principal 
of war loans. There can be no reason for unwillingness to 
accept this constructive amendment. 

Another of our readers, a bright Western woman, whom 
we suspect of a highly developed sense of humor, suggests 
the formation of strong local committees in university towns 
and other cancellationist centers, whose duty shall be to 
call upon avowed cancellationists and solicit the surrender 
of Liberty bonds in behalf of the cause they have espoused, 
taking care that the fullest publicity be given to the 
liberality or lack of liberality of their contributions. 

We are glad to pass these suggestions on for what they 
are worth. 
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Wins MAICIGUINTE WIRIECIKIERS 


E WERE watching the fire which, last April, 

made a volcano of the tower of the unfinished 

Netherlands Hotel in New York. It was a sin- 
gularly impressive sight against the natural background 
of Central Park, and it was as unreal as fireworks, because 
the building was empty and no lives in danger. The scaf- 
folding had caught fire at the thirty-eighth floor, so far 
above street level that no water could be pumped high 
enough to reach it. A few feeble streams had washed the 
twentieth floor; for the rest, the firemen had to stand idly 
by, and most of them were busy only in protecting adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

“That,” said a friend of mine excitedly, ‘is how it will 
allend. The houses will grow higher and higher, until they 
will escape altogether from human authority. The ma- 
chines will get bigger and more complex—until we will 
lose control over them altogether. And we'll be lucky if 
they don’t turn against us and tear us to pieces.” 

A week or so later a handful of wires burned out in a 
Subway construction and 25,000 New Yorkers were com- 
pelled to take a holiday, although none of the buildings in 
which they worked had been touched by fire. Only the 


machinery which they used, instead of eyes, ears, noses 










By Gilbert Seldes 


and feet, had broken down—I mean the elevators, the 
telephones, the electric-lighting system and the ventila 
tors. Hotels were suddenly isolated and had to install a 
runner system for relaying messages; the officers protect 
ing life and property were marooned. A thoughtful ob- 
server, noting how easily the life of the city had been 
thrown out of gear, might speculate on what would hap- 
pen if by some convulsion of Nature our supply of power 
should be interrupted for three months. Could Americans 
in great cities learn quickly enough how to trim a wick or 
make a tallow dip, milk a cow, bake a loaf, or weave a bolt 
of cloth? Or are the dismal prophets right who say that 
the whole mechanical civilization is fragile and that we 
are so dependent upon it that we are gradually losing the 
use of all our own faculties? 

If anyone had followed this line of thought, the events 
of a month, as picked out of the newspaper headlines, 
would have become impressive. Here are a few items: 

March 27. Prof. Bradley Stoughton, of the Depart- 
ment of Metallurgical Engineering at New Haven, said 

last night: ‘There 
is nothing stable 
about our civiliza- 
tion, and it is liable 
; to be destroyed, 


the of 


unless 





age 
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UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADOR 


Apr ) Hoots and mm met the first performa t 
America of the Ballet Mecar 1e in W George Anthe 
oung Amer i om pose attempted r i I twelve 
pianos, an automat t er, gong er \ ima ~ 
A i ero ine propele to expre Y ‘ | rit o 
the me anical age 

Ay t A monoplane being groo i 4 transatlan 
t flight, turned nm yu ipon its 7 and designe 
and severely injured them 


The same night thousands of music lovers throughout 
the country listened in to the orchestra at Symphony Hall 
Boston, playing for the first time an orchestral fantasy 
entitled Flivver 10,000,000. The well-known American 
composer, F. S. Converse, inspired by the familiar legend, 
The Ten Millionth Ford is Now Serv ng its Owner, added 
a Ford motor horn to the usual instruments ef the orches- 
tra in this composition, which does for the Ford car what 
the French composer Honneger did for the lo omotive in 
his Pacifique 291. 

A few more general items of news might be added 

Gandhi's boycott of European industry is causing a re- 
vival of the crafts of hand spinning and weaving in India 

It is reported that Russian peasants, passing a factory, 
cross themselves three times to ward off evil. 

During the early months of 1927 an epidemic of suicide 
broke out among college and high-school students in the 
United States 

Keeping music and monoplanes, Asia and America in 
mind, and trying to work out a connection between them, 


Continued on Page 149 
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“Yes, My Daughter's Attended All the Best Art Schools 
Both Here and Abroad, But She's Just One of These 
Would-Be Artists."’ ‘Why, What Do You Mean, Mr. 
Blunt?’’ “‘Well—She Would be an Artist if She Had 

Any Tatent!’’ 


“What Would Your Mother Say if She Saw You 
Smoking That?"’ ‘‘That’s All Right—She Has 
Lots More o' Them" 


‘Tis a Fine Meaty Bone Ye Hae 
There, Mr. Fox"’ 


“Mrs. McNab, When it Comes to Using 
the Old Bean, I'm There 


Elegy in Any Churchyard 


ES, here we lie beneath the sod, 
The tree, the slab, perhaps the steeple; 
While here you ask, ‘What sort of odd, 


Fantastic half-wits were these people?”’ 


Well, then, to speak for every shade, 

We slaked the thirsts that you are slaking, 
We thought and felt like you, and made 

The same mistakes that you are making. 


We wrought in matter, dream and rime; 
And, like yourselves, who likewise doubt it, 
We lived and had a darned good time, 
For all our sighs and groans about it. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


The Cartoonist’s Family Picnics 


“TIMMIE, unconsciously plant your foot in that 
raspberry pie while getting squirted in the face as 
you open a jar of pickles. Eloise, take a loaf of Vienna 
bread, convert it into a ukulele and sing Blue Skies as 
you lean carelessly against that chocolate layer cake. 
Herbert, help yourself to the hard-boiled eggs and 
indulge in a lively game of marbles. Nellie, ensconce 
yourself among those bun sandwiches as if they were 
boudoir pillows and string button radishes for a neck- 
lace. And, Harold, take the baby over to the pump 
and give it ashower bath. There, that’s great! Now 

hold it, everybody, and I'll work fast!”’ 

A dishevelish good time was had by all. 
Mary Dorman Phelps. 
Continued on Page 110 


McNab and His Neighbors 





Something Goes Wrong With the Machinery in the 
Shaving:-Cream Factory 








‘Sit Down and Let Me Tell You How 
I Outwitted Olid Airedale for the Say Which I Enjoyed Mair, the 
Possession of That Bone!"’ 


‘*‘Here’s Yere Bone, Fox! I Canna 


Bone or Yere Lang Story”’ 
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They are 
slow-cooked! 
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The public preference is for slow-cooked beans. 
This is shown by the tremendous popularity of 
Campbell’s Beans. 

Of course many people do not realize why 
Campbell’s Beans are so delicious. They only know 
they are delicious. 

The splendid advantage of these famous beans 
is that they are as wholesome as they are tempting 
to the taste. 

For slow-cooking gives them not only such 
delightful flavor, but also makes them readily and 
easily digestible. 

Remember this when you gotothe store for beans. 
Insist on the slow-cooked beans—Campbell’s. 
Everybody, from the children up—will like them 
better. 

12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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AACTHVR WitclArt 


As He Reached the Massive Hall Door— Which the Duchess Had Signaled a Scandalized Butler to Open 
for Him as Quickly as Might be—Let the Mad Fool Go— Jenny Reached it Too 


XIV 
ENNY had ascended the wide staircase of Rosa- 
1und’s parents’ Harcourt Square house. She had 
awe at the quite famous double staircase, 
, going up from and then down again into 
curving semicircle. She had 
| of a staircase like this in a private house. 
the top of one staircase, in the center of the 
ipward curve of the semicircle, she saw a lift awaiting her, 
, to whom the footman handed her over. 
to Rosamund’s own self-contained flat that 
whole top floor of the mansion. In a 
} had never seen, Rosamund was 


100oKeaG W th 
d vast 


Lafetle 
reat 1loitily 


attended by a page 


sne 


said Rosamund, taking her 
‘‘We'll lunch at once because I 

busy as I am.”’ 
back to Mr. Le Maur at 2:30. I’m 

slave of you.” 
ay me more.”’ 

said Rosamund. “I had forgotten that.” 
ng room, smaller than Rosamund’s big 
an incredibly charming table was set. 
ver, old Bristol glass, food that seemed to 
1 put it in your mouth, a drink in a tall 
» had never seen before—a drink with 


imund easily, explaining it tact- 


on 


waited upon them handily. 


, Peter,”’ said Rosamund when he had 
t. “I'll ring for you.” 
regiment of forks and knives and spoons. 
nothing,” Jenny said to herself. ‘“‘It’s only like 
i 1 write. No person can know how 


ity to learn.” 


She took her lead earnestly from Rosamund. 

“We must talk a lot,’’ said Rosamund, “and quickly. 
It’s 1:30 now.” 

“Ask me questions,”’ said Jenny breathlessly. 

Rosamund sighed. “You think that’s the quickest 
way?” 

“*Much. 
answer.” 

““Why do you think I want to ask what matters?’ 

“T think you—you want to help me.” 

“Not quite,”’ said Rosamund. She had mostly a tempo- 
rary curiosity to study the genus model as personified 
here. ‘But still, if there’s anything I can do ——’ 

“You can.” 

“Just tell me. 

The squirting grapefruit juice embarrassed Jenny, but 
again she admonished herself: ‘‘These aren’t the things 
that really matter.”” And she said humbly, “Lady Rosa- 
mund, I want to educate myself more in—in ——”’ 

“Dear Miss Croft, go on. I’m so interested.” 

‘“‘____ this sort of thing, Lady Rosamund. All these 
knives and forks. I’ve never seen a table like this, and 
Lady Rosamund, I’ve no time to lose in learning.” 

Her candor and humility struck Rosamund very pleas- 
antly. She knew the sort of upstart and ignoramus who 
tried to bluff herself through the dividing hedge between 
the classes. 

“How brave and nice of you,” she said. ‘‘ My dear girl, 
if you’re always as fearless as this, these little trifles won’t 
mean much difficulty for you. Look,” she said simply. 
“Spoon, consommé; fish knife and fork; meat knife and 
fork; ice spoon; you'll see as we go on with luncheon. 
Really, you’re a perfect dear to tell me about it.” 

“You'd have seen.” 

“Yes, but I shouldn’t have said so; and you needn’t.” 

“Do you mind me coming in these clothes?”’ 


You can ask just what matters, and I can 


’ 


Br 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


“My dear Miss Croft, why should I?” 

“Your servants ——” 

“Really, it is not my servants’ business. They are 
here to do what I want. 
That’s all.” 

“Oh!” 

““Yes,”’ said 
mund. And then 
added comfortably, ‘‘ All 
these little points are 
such trifles, and so easy 
to learn.” 

“Some people would 
laugh at me, I suppose,”’ 
Jenny said. 

“Some people have 
such a rudimentary 
sense of humor that 
they’d laugh at any- 
thing. My own friends 
wouldn't laugh. I don’t 
know such people. I 
like wits, not fools.”’ 

Then she said, smil- 
ing, ‘Tell me, are you 
going to the theater 
with that rather 
boy who asked you last 
night?” 

“No.” 

“But why? I should 
if I were you. Men will 
help you most, you 
know.” 

“T do know.” 
Rosamund 
face a wisdom far be- 
yond her own—a good- 
humored, satirical, half 
contemptuous, defensive 

BROWN - wisdom that spoke elo- 

- ? quently for itself. ‘‘ But 

I don’t want other 
men.” 

““*Other’ men?” 

Over Jenny Croft's face ran that light and color that Le 
Maur had so greedily pounced upon. 

Rosamund said to herself: ‘In 
hooligan, I dare say. Some low brute she adores and who'll 
just use her. These people are all the same. These 
women—no sense of self-protection.”” She spoke to Jenny: 

“Going to be married? With a career such as Victor le 
Maur could find for you before you? Isn’t it a sacrifice?” 

‘“‘T hope I'll be married some day.” 

“Do tell me about him,”’ and Rosamund said to herself: 
“Interesting. I wonder what the tale will be.’’ She loved 
to watch leashed passions almost as much as she loved 
unleashing them. 

The page Peter was busy about them, and Jenny, not 
having learned yet to think of servitors as so many au- 
tomata, was dumb before him. 

“‘Now,”’ said Rosamund encouragingly, when the inter- 
ruption had passed. 

“‘He’s a gentleman,” said Jenny impetuously; 
your class. Not mine.” 

Rosamund felt, in that revelation, that she had heard 
all. The girl couldn't possibly believe—having all that 
wisdom in her—that she would marry a gentleman! She 
advised: ‘‘I wouldn’t take things so seriously if I were you 
It’s dangerous, you know. And men disappoint us so.”’ 

“They do, don’t they?” 

“‘He’s disappointed you already?”’ 

“Not exactly—disappointed.”” She thought of the 
flowers still blooming in her room. Disillusion could not 
live beside those emblems. 

“Do you see him often?”’ 

“‘He’s gone. I don’t know where he is.’ 

“Ah, my dear girl, you see!” 

“‘But we were going to be married.” 

Rosamund looked at her silently, almost pityingly; her 
look made Jenny cry, “‘ You don’t believe it, but we were!” 

“Well, why did he run away?” 

Jenny reflected that to tell more might be to expose the 
discreditable career of Bad John Danby around the neigh- 
borhood of the Whitechapel Road, and with all a woman's 
instinct to guard her own, she drew back. 


Rosa- 


she 


nice 


Then 


saw in her 


love. Some awful 


“one ol 


Continued on Page 32 
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When Buick s 
the World 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Continued from Page 30) 
quite do for me to tell you.”’ 
What do you hope from all 


“It wouldn't 
“Tell me this anyway: 
you're doing?” 
‘To make myself fitter for him when we meet again.’ 
““Do you 
““T don’t 


Rosamund 


expect to meet again?”’ 
know. 
counseled in her husky languorous voice: 
“‘Now, my dear Miss Croft—or shall I call you Jenny? 
take my advice, the advice of one who has seen far more 
On your journey toward a highly im- 
ng take all you can. Let nice young men 
You need money to spend on your- 
self. You can make it. Buy clothes. You'll feel so 
different! What did you, now, feel last night in that dear 


than have: 


probable meet 


you 


give you a good time. 


lieel 
11 UCI 


“T felt different.’ 


frock from Divinité?”’ 

Jenny, learn life; live life. Give up—give 
’ she said, after hesitation. ‘It will never, 
never pay you. It never does pay a woman. A woman 
should be faithful to one person—herself. All wise women 
Our cunning Victorian grandmothers knew it. 
They were very, very faithful—to themselves. Their pose 
of piety and modesty was perfect. It paid them! About 
lots of us modern women there’s too much gallantry, too 
much courage. Our grandmothers weren’t gallant. They 
ran away from mice and all other pests. They let men have 
the dirty work of cavching them; they themselves were 
better amused. My poor little fool, never be heroic. 
Leave all the Galahad and Spartan business to men. Ten 
to one they will decline it—look at this lover of yours 
but oceasionally you’ll find one who knows no better than 
to accept the réle. Make the best of him, and for the rest 
of the time, manage on a lower plane with the others.” 

They looked at each ether; Rosamund’s face, hard in a 
sophisticated mischief; Jenny’s still entranced. She heard 
Rosamund with deaf ears. She felt inarticulate and yet 
exalted, as she always felt when she thought of Bad John 
Danby the profligate, of Jack the lover. 

At last she said, ‘‘ Yousay you know more than I do- 

“T’ve traveled over half the world,’ said Rosamund. 
“T’m an unmarried modern, living my own life, with my 
own income to keep me immune when I need immunity. 
This—and my sociai advantage, if you’ll forgive me—gives 
me such a freedom as you have never dreamed of.” 

Still the girl’s face, like the face of a mystic, fixed in her 
delusions! It was pitiable—stupid, but pitiable. 

“You say you know more than I do,”’ Jenny repeated. 
“It may be that we know different things. It may be that 
I know as much as you do.” 

“And yet you want my knowledge!” 

“T want to add your knowledge to my own.” 


“Of course. 


up faithfulness,’ 


know it. 


” 


Rosamund, a little startled, gazed at her. She uttered, 
with a lame little laugh: 

“Tf you don’t take my advice; if you don’t take the 
gifts the gods are offering you; if you don’t use men for 
what they are worth—-and not many women of my world 
would so advise a woman in your world; I dare because, 
well, just because I am I—if you don’t do this, how are you 
going to spend your life when you’re not sitting to Victor 
le Maur?”’ 

Jenny told Lady Rosamund of Dealy’s, appalling her. 
“Don’t be such a fool.” 

“T want money.” 

“What for? Now tell me.” 

“To—to—to build with.” 

“Exactly. Now, my poor good girl, a woman should 
build on other people. Men—they’re her building material. 
Oh, our grandmothers knew! They considered all men as 
bricklayers and plasterers.” 

Again they sat silent, regarding each other. Rosamund, 
as she had said, dared to give this possibly predatory girl 
the advice to prey—on other people’s men; for even as she 
gave it she had thought to herself that she had now 
stopped adventuring; she had nothing to lose; she had 
decided irrevocably the night before to marry a fine young 
man whose particular future would keep him, in the main, 
out of artists’ studios, out of the range of such particular 
preying. Such a girl would never endanger her. Upon her 
fine young man she would build and build and build. 
Power, place, passion—they would build a very palace of 
life and no detrimentals, male or female, would enter. So 
she spoke from the security of her decisions; advising this 
waif of fortune shrewdly for her own good. There was only 
one good road for such girls. Let her walk it. 


Into the quiet of the dining room came the chime of a 
clock striking softly 2:15. Jenny rose. 

“One moment,” said Rosamund with suave kindness. 
“T’d like to help you. Really, I would. Dear thing, those 
clothes must go! They mustn’t be seen as far west as 
Victor’s studio anyway. Ispeak for your good. Now ——’”’ 
She was all tact and sense. “Listen. You mustn’t be 
proud. That would be silly. I’m going to tell my maid to 
pack a little thing or two and address them to you at the 
studio. We're much of a height. Don’t say no. It’s 
going to be done. Won't 
it further your great 
ambition?” 


‘She Knows, Rosamund Does. You're in Luck, Girt’’ 


July 23,1927 


To be glorious for him! Jenny knew it would further 
that ambition. 

And though she didn’t want this girl’s gifts somehow, 
didn’t want to wear upon her own body clothes that 
Lady Rosamund had worn, Jenny hesitated so long, 
flushed so deeply, had such a longing light in her eyes, 
that without a word her thankful consent was taken. Her 
hardened hand was again holding Lady Rosamund’s cared- 
for one. 

““Good-by,”’ said Rosamund cordially. ‘‘And take all 
my advice; every bit of it. Don’t go in for slow self- 
destruction.” 

Jenny went out with a strange feeling that out of sheer 
gratitude she would have liked to tender to this aristocrat 
exactly the same advice. 

“Learn off me,”’ said Linda. 

“Learn from me,” said Lady Rosamund. 

And both—the cast-off model dwelling in a slum and 
the lady of title, dwelling like a princess--equally uncon- 
vincing! 


“Going to show you about a little, Jenny,’’ said Le 
Maur that afternoon. ‘‘ You'd better dine with me at the 
Café Royal one night. You'll see other models there; and 
Dauphin and Orchard and Selincour will see you again. 
They can’t have you yet. But still, presently perhaps 
you'll be sitting for them. Come tonight. No. I’m not 
asking you. I’m telling you to come. Rubbish! 
I’m not going to stand nonsense from you. Healthy 
dinner’ll do you good. I’m going to teach you to drink a 
bit too. You’re all right for the work I’m doing, but I may 
want you a little different by and by. Hold that 
pose, now.” And then: ‘If I take you what are you going 
to wear?” 

The boxes—two cardboard boxes—-had already arrived 
by messenger from Harcourt Square. She hated them and 
loved them. 

“What are those? 
your litter!” 

“‘They’re from Lady Rosamund Lacey.” 

“Oh! We'll rest a bit; open ’em.” 

He exclaimed, over the clothes and the turban dis- 
played, “‘She knows, Rosamund does. You're in luck, girl. 
And tonight you come out to dinner with me.’ 

Many profanities met her pro- 
tests regarding Dealy’s work. She 
defended herself: ‘‘ Well, I’ve told 

you I want to earn 
money!” 
“Oh, money!” 
Te, 
There isn’t so very 
much after all in 
just modeling.” 


This isn’t your private address for 


money. 


(Continued on 
Page 34 
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Tee more nearly closed car 
interiors approximate a favorite 
room at home, the greater the 
comforting satisfaction. How 
vreat this satisfaction can be is 
known only to owners of cars 
upholstered in CA-VEL. 


Fresh, glowing beauty surrounds 
them as they roll away on a 
round of calls or errands. They 
sink back on soft, inviting up- 
holstery with the same relax- 
ation and contentment they 


enjoy when seated in a corner 
of the living room divan. 


Preserving this charm and 
atmosphere of home is one 
of the important contributions 
CA-VEL velvets have made 
to finer motoring. 


Another is their enduring quality. 
Their alluring beauty remains 
fresh and bright through years 
of hard service. The glowing 
surfaces of these lovely, lustrous 








pile fabrics never become ruffled, 
never injure the filmiest garments. 


The finer closed cars are uphol- 
stered in CA-VEL--the same 
colorful velvets used by fine fur- 
niture makers and interior deco- 
rators. Don’t deprive yourself of 
the joy and satisfaction this beau- 
tiful andenduring textile will give 
you. When you buy again select 
a car upholstered in CA-VEL. 
Collins & Aikman Company, 
Established 1845, New York City. 
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Continued from Page 32 

‘“*No,”’ said Le Maur, “there isn’t a fortune in just mod- 
eling, but it can introduce lots and lots of good things to a 
girl with any wits at all.” 

He leaned down over Jenny as she knelt on the floor, 
turban in her hands, and kissed her lips. 
m instantly in the face. His lip bled. He 
It put him in an extremely good humor. 


+ 


turning the 
She struck hi 
laughed quietly. 

She rose, the turban dropping. 

‘Now, I suppose, I'll clear out.”’ 

‘I'll follow you and murder you if you do. You'll stay. 
You may be fighting like a wildcat before you’re through. 
Who Who cares? The light’s going. We're 


1 oa 
KNOWS. 


through with work. Run up to the dressing room and put 


on those clothes.’ 

She sat beside him in the artist’s culinary paradise on 
one of the cushioned seats that flanked the walls. They 
saw, indeed, Dauphin, Orchard, and a Spanish black-and- 
white illustrator who had rather a vogue, each with his 
last and favorite model. The girls were strangely lovely or 
strikingly bizarre. The whole atmosphere of the place 
excited and moved Jenny. And everyone—men and 
girls-—stared at her, spoke of her to each other. She was 
Le Maur’s latest 

“Let’s have steaks and a bottle of Burgundy—they’ve 
“And afterward, a soufflé; 
You may as 


the real thing here,’’ he said. 
and Napoleon brandy with the coffee, eh? 
well begin to learn, child.” 


It followed that she went home in the sleek clothes of 
Rosamund at eleven o’clock. Le Maur would not hear of 
taking her back to the studio to change into drabness. He 
had a little house in Westminster and wanted to get back 
to it. 

‘“Never heard of such nonsense. The studio’s closed. 
Michel's gone. Never mind about my latchkey. What do 
vou think you are, girl—-Cinderella? You get on home in 
your fairy clothes and be thankful.” 

It followed that Heiner was coming in from an evening 
at a dancing palace, and dogging her flying footsteps up 
the alley, was on the dim stairway with her. Under the low- 
burning flicker of a naked gas flame he took her all in. 

“My word! Jenny’s made up her pure young mind to 
be a swell after all! Don’t blame you, sweetheart. Knew 
it would happen one day. What’s this old town for if not 
for girls like you to get their pickings out of? Say, I’vea 
bottle of nice port wine. Come in and have a glass. Who'll 
know? ’Sides, if you’re going to walk about here in duds 
like that, who won't know!” 

She flew upstairs like a deer. He was not too steady on 
his feet and could not have caught her had he tried. The 
slam of her door came down to him as he stood laughing a 
little fatuously at he didn’t know or care what. He heard, 
too, the click of the key turning in her lock. Another time 
she would go back to the studio and change. She would. 
She would. 

The sweet smell of the small lilac trees assailed her 
gratefully, and she saw that all the buds of Jack’s azaleas 
were now bursting forth into full blooms. What a full day, 
how crowded with sensation; the feverish, hungry toiling 
of Le Maur at the first picture he was painting from his 
first sketch of her; the lunch and that free, startling talk 
with Rosamund in her aerie far up in her parents’ house; 
the clothes with Rosamund’s scent still in them; the din- 
ner at the Café Royal. She felt a wild wave of excitement 
outrun the wave of her vexation with Heiner. When she 
had lifted off the close turban that had invested her, Le 
Maur had said, with an incomparable insolence, she held 
t for a while in her hands, turning it about, looking at it, 
suspecting its magic. Dress and luxury, wines and soft 
lights, the enchantment of music subtly rendered—these 
did strange indefinable things to a woman. 

“How strong a girl has to be!” said Jenny out loud. 
And then she sat down, her chin in her hands, staring at 
the lilacs and azaleas, thinking for a long while. The pile 
of work that she should this evening have finished for 
Her sewing machine 
stayed silent under its cover. She went to bed, thinking 
thinking— thinking in the darkness. 

But early the next morning, all the same, she rose and 
cast-off the sleek suit, 
ally built shoes, silk stockings, for she herself had 

a seasonable change from the drabness she had left 

and got to work. It was only five o’clock, 

light the alley below scarcely 

She worked without a break till nine, when the 

last trouser leg was seamed. She drank a cup of tea; took 
her accustomed bread and jam. 

Then she folded and packed the work, setting off with 


it to Dealy’s en route for Chelsea. 


Dealy was stacked up on the table. 


dressed in Rosamund’s clothes 
poet 
ardly 
at the studio 
the morning pouring in, 


y 


stirring 
Irring. 


now that the Leaves must see her as she 
ugh the lower hall. George was leaning, in shirt 


the doorway with his first pipe of the day, 


idllowed 


and his wife was on her knees scrubbing. George raised 
the eyebrow of judgment; he was a strictly moral man. 
But his wife, after the first look, scrambled from her knees, 
wiped her hands on her apron, dived after Jenny, and witha 
finger and thumb felt the quality of the fine cloth of her 
sleeve. 

“Good luck to you, Jenny! My, I wish I’d taken the 
best road when I was your age, and they'd look at me. 
And turning back, she said viciously, with a look at George, 
“Tf one man lets you down, find a better, quick, is what 
I says to girls.” 

And every woman listlessly shaking a frowzy mat at a 
front door felt a sour gladness in her; and Linda, pattering 
out to the local Charwomen’s Registry bureau, called, 
““My! You’re a good business girl after all.” 

It followed also that Matthew Hamilton, turning into 
the alley on an errand of charity, saw Jenny Croft, and 
that his heart leaped, stood still, and thudded again against 
his bony ribs. Like Mrs. Leave, he hastened after her. 
Catching her up, he could only stammer, but his burning 
eyes spoke for him, begging for an answer to their questions. 

‘Jenny ’’—at last—‘‘ you— you—you’re prospering?” 

“Fairly, Mr. Hamilton, thank you. I’ve had these nice 
clothes given me by a lady—a friend of Mr. Le Maur’s.”’ 

“They look striking in—in—look striking here.”’ 

Jenny felt for a moment as if her heart must break, but 
she knew that hearts must stand up to life and beat on. 
She continued with a valiant gait to Dealy’s. 

The hunchbacked cutter looked at her, saying slyly, 
“Well done, my gal.” 

Then she went westward. But now, with every mile 
that passed, she felt less strange and lonely. Now she was 
dressed, if beautifully, suitably to the environment. The 
black turban, which looked as if freshly swathed and 
molded about her head, was no longer questionable. It 
had a long arrow—apparently of diamonds—gleaming 
across the front of it. Mrs. Leave’s eyes had flown with 
awe, stupefied, to this arrow. Jenny knew that the arrow, 
if not of real diamonds, was a thing of comparative value. 
Lady Rosamund had not even troubled to remove it. The 
world was very, very rich. 

“Well, Jenny,” said Le Maur, “how do you find life to- 
day?’’ He was reading the Times cursorily, and just then 
he happened on some item of news that arrested him. 
“Come here,” he said. “‘Look. This should interest you. 
She was very kind to you yesterday, you little guttersnipe.”” 

Jenny read that the engagement was announced, and 
that the marriage would take place at the end of the sea- 
son, of Lady Rosamund Lacey and Mr. John Roe River- 
side, nephew and heir of Sir Lucas Riverside, Bart. 

“Get ready,’’ said Le Maur irritably. ‘I want to begin. 
No time to waste today.” 

While she posed once more for the picture afterward 
called Hypocrisy, standing hour after hour with that mar- 
velous muscular control that so satisfied Le Maur, she 
thought of Rosamund as a beautiful bride. There would 
be no tragic desertion before that wedding. It would bea 
privilege for any man, however highly placed, to marry this 
exquisite aristocrat. Mr. John Roe Riverside could con- 
gratulate himself. 

And suddenly, after an hour of posing, out of a silence, 
not slackening the pose by a hair’s breadth, she cried: 

“Any man would be proud to marry her!”’ 

Le Maur did not hear. He wasinhisfrenzy. He painted 
his big pictures quicker than any other man in London or 
Paris. He toiled on and the perspiration ran in steady 
trickles down his pallid face. Again they worked all day; 
every moment till the light failed. She was actually tired 
that day. He found the greenish pallor that he wanted, 
and the dark shadows lying like pools under her eyes. 

If he had known that she hadn’t slept till dawn, and 
risen soon after dawn, stitched for four hours, and break- 
fasted on cheap tea and bread and jam, he would have 
cried, ‘‘That’s what I want! Go on doing it!” 

They grew smooth and easy too soon, once they had dis- 
covered the way. 

When at last he let her go she went in her drabness, 
carrying the gift of Lady Rosamund home in a cardboard 
box. Matthew Hamilton again met her at the entrance 
of the alley as he hastened out after soothing some ghastly 
domestic quarrel, to which he had been summoned di- 
rectly after evensong. 

With a wan, stern, and yet uncertain smile, he noted her 
appearance: ‘“‘Jenny’s herself again. Take care of your- 
self, Jenny. Good night.” 

Jenny continued thinking of Rosamund the radiant 
bride walking down the secure and honored road of the 
beautiful women who are rich, too, guarded from their 
cradles, crowned with prestige. For Rosamund no sharp 
elemental dangers; no downfall so dire that she could not 
rise again! 

That night Jenny gave away her tall cake—the white 
wedding cake all touched with bright silver. The eldest 
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Leave child had a birthday next day. She thought with a 
quaint practicality that the very best grave for the cake 
was in the hungry stomachs of little children. 


xV 
ENNY did not buy the more expensive weekly publica- 
tions; such a habit was entirely foreign to her mode of 
life. Otherwise she might have seen ‘‘Lady Rosamund 
Lacey and her fiancé, Mr. John Roe Riverside,’’ lettered 
under a fine studio photograph, here and there. But she 
did not see anything of the sort. 

Neither, during the ensuing three months, did she again 
see Rosamund, nor indeed, many of the fashionables from 
whom she hoped to learn so much. A few dropped in to 
the studio now and then, but mostly Michel was ordered 
to keep them out. 

For Le Maur was in his frenzy. Outrage was roughly 
finished, startling Jenny. Modesty was roughly finished, 
angering her. It was wicked, cruel of him to have given 
that covering of gauze so much suggestion. She was a de- 
fenseless girl clutching at wisps of impalpable covering, 
with a shame and shrinking on her face. 

Hypocrisy was nearly finished; a subtle, arresting pic- 
ture, with the barefooted woman covering herself with 
the purple cloak up to her chin and nearly to her heels. 
He gave no finishing touches; just the rough work was 
here in all its genius. 

One summer day he came in a little late. 
persuaded him to an important ball the night before, and 
nerve racked as he was before he went, he was more nerve 
racked now, and exhausted to the point of hysteria. Yet, 
when he came in with his noiseless tread and saw Jenny, 
the hysteria of his jangled overworked nerves calmed. 
It was Michel, the ever-understanding, who pointed her 
out to his master. 

She was playing with his Persian kittens, lying on the 
floor, curved into a crescent moon; she had forgotten all 
except the kittens, and a sunbeam lay flickering right 
across her gorgeously bright head, which pillowed itself on 
the bare floor. A puzzled kitten, chasing the sunbeam, had 
chased it to her hair. The kitten’s little paw was flirting 
with the sunbeam in her hair, and the other kitten played 
with a string that she drew back and forth upon the floor. 
She had on a tight dark faded cotton dress, and the shoes 
and stockings that Greengrove Alley knew. For she was still 
conserving that gift from Rosamund until—until the day 
would dawn—the day when she would hear of Jack; knew 
where he lived, and could plan so cleverly, so lovingly, for 
their surprise meeting. 

And this morning she had just the white look that Le 
Maur prized. The heat brought it—the heat and the long 
hours of his work and the further hours of Dealy’s work. 
But she was happy. She had forgotten, just for a minute, 
all her struggle toward the vague goal. She was happy 
with the kittens, lying on the floor, playing. The first in- 
timation that she had of Le Maur’s presence was his voice, 
very cautious, quiet, unstartling. 

“Hold that pose.” 

It was an easy morning that, the mind resting in infan- 
tile play, and the body resting, prone on the floor; and 
sometimes Michel looked out from the kitchenette, where 
he mixed cocktails and smoked his cigarettes, and smiled 
all to himself. Young girls and young little animals, 
thought Michel; very pretty. 

They did not stop for lunch. The kittens fell into baby 
sleep and curled up into balls of fluff against her, but Le 
Maur worked on. 

When he stopped he said exultantly, “I shall paint you 
like this on the grass under a tree; an autumn tree in a 
London park. A few leaves will flutter down. You are a 
waif. You have nothing and winter is coming. Do you 
care? No. Do the kittens care? No. You have the sun- 
beam and the amusing leaves. The picture is called Hap- 
piness.”’ 

He said to her one day, half in earnest and half out of his 
mischievous experimental humors: “As soon as the season 
is over and I’ve let the duchess have the little show of my 
pictures that she wants, I shall go to Venice. A rest in 
Venice can be the drowsiest rest on earth if one likes to 
make it so. Just a little travel in your educational pro- 
gram? Would you like to come to Venice, Jenny?” 

While his brush painted the autumn tree of his fancy, 
in the picture to be called Happiness, his words went on 
painting for her the lagoons of Venice and the white houses 
and the blue skies. 

“You should come,” he said. ‘‘I don’t mind taking a 
woman. If it isn’t you it will be someone else.” 

That night Linda sat in Jenny’s second room, where the 
geranium had now entirely recovered from its earlier de- 
spair, and she cried with an access of youthful vigor, ‘‘ You 
go, kid. My word, there are fools in this world! You'll be 
crazy if you don’t go.”’ 

“No.” 


Someone had 


(Continued on Page 78 
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Mor your refrigerator-— 
a weekly Sunbrite cleansing! 





In spite of painstaking cleanliness 
your refrigerator may easily be the 
source of food contamination. For 
food spoils quickly in moist air. 


It is not enough to keep your re- 
frigerator spotless and shining. It 
must also be free from all food odors 
and flavors—invisible impurities. 


A weekly Sunbrite cleansing 
will keep it safely clean. Scour 


every inch of it with Sunbrite— 
the double action cleanser. 





Sunbrite does more, you know, 
than scour off stains and dirt. 


It has an element in it that 
sweetens, purifies, destroys every 
trace of stale food odor and flavor. 


Sunbrite saves so much—time, 
work! It costs so little, too. Use it 
in kitchen and in the bathroom— 
wherever you want this extra clean- 
liness that ‘‘double action”’ gives. 
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Tidllg ROUND-UP WAGO 


By Will James 


ILLUSTRATED Br 
HEN springtime comes to the range 
and the cold winds and snows give 
warm and green 
that’s been 


stored away through the winter begin to be 


way to breezes 


when long wagons 


yrass, Is 


wheeled out from under the long sheds to 


} 


he sort of looked over and fixed, wherever 


the fixing is needed 
Ther 
vill be needed to haul grub, pots and pans, 
ropes, rolls of bedding, branding irons, cow- 
wood and water, and all 
needed to make a round-up camp. 
Them is the round-up wagons, and there’s 
no heart ever flutters more than the cow- 
when the time comes for them same 
primp up and make ready to 
line out for the open range. The winters 
are always long at the scattering cow camps, 

with all hard riding that’s 
connected with them places, it’s always 


e's months ahead when them wagons 


boys belongings, 


that’s 


boy's 


wagons to 


and even the 
sort of lonesome, and spring always seems 
awful slow to come. 

It’s never really spring with a cowboy 
till them wagons are pulled out from under 
till he sees the round-up 

a big pan of hot water and lots 
f soap, a-scouring away at the chuck box 
and all places where grub is to be loaded. 
It’s then 


come sure 


the sheds, and 


cook, with 


round-up time and spring has 


enough 


On the Open Ranges 


When we speak of the Wagon in the cow 

yuntry, it means a heap more than what 
the name hints to, and here I’m going to 
try and tell of what all it takes to make up 
what is called the Round-up Wagon on a 
yood-size cow outfit 

it’s only about six years or so ago since 
I heid my last job on such a Wagon as I 
want to describe, and to tell the truth, that 
cow outfit didn’t only run one of them 
but run three. The outfit is 
| running strong and the same as it was 
, and I want to say that regardless of 


spreads, they 


iat all’s been wrote and said on the 
the West and the cowboy there’s 
f such outtits. Their range 
. and the land is not farmed. 


a gees 
3 I unn 


pass 


still quite a fev 
not fenced i 
They're and 


ing cattle paying 


waves to vowboys 
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he 
ee 
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THE 


AUTHOR 


First in line with the 
Round-up Wagon comes 
the pilot. The pilot is one 
of the boys who knows 
the country well and 
rides ahead to pick out 
the best crossing at the 
creeks and rivers, sO as 
the outfit that follows 
won't get in a jam. The 
outfit follows him wher- 
ever he goes acrost coun- 
try, and seldom is a road, 
if one is found, ever fol- 
lowed. 

A ways behind the pi- 
lot comes the chuck 
wagon, ail covered with 
dried, smoked and salted 
victuals, sacks of beans 
and flour, and sometimes 
sugar. At the back of the 
wagon is a high box with supposed-to-be- 
dustproof partitions for all the utensils. 
That chuck box also holds lick—sirup 
pieces of salt pork, and all the main things 
to sort of season the grub with; and then 
there’s one or two drawers that holds a few 
old cinch buckles, spare buttons, a spur 
without a mate, and all sorts of things a fel- 
ler might need sometime. As a rule, all 
them things should be in the jockey box 
that’s on the side of the wagon, and where 
the axle grease and such is kept, but as 
them boxes usually get filled up too soon, 
another safe place has got to be found. 

Close to the chuck box is a penned-in 
place where many pots, big Dutch ovens, 
the round-up-pan pot hooks and all rub 
then ahead of that is the heavy stuff 
in sacks and barrels, and all wrapped in a 
big canvas is the staif of life, the carcass of 
a beef. The cook's private bed roll rides on 
top, and there’s bows along the wagon so 
that in stormy weather the whole is cov- 
ered with a big canvas and kept dry. 

The cook is boss and driver of the chuck 
wagon 


In Such 


sides; 


and he’s got to be able to drive as 


ae! 


Places 


well or better than he can cook before he 
can qualify to handle such 
four or six horse team usually are. 

Following the chuck wagon comes the 
bed wagon. That wagon is loaded high 
with fifteen or twenty rolls of tarpaulin- 
covered blankets and the 
kind of bed rolls that gives the cowboy a 
sure chance to rest in all kinds of weather 
through the short time he has to rest in. In 
that same wagon is a couple of bales of 
whale line which some out- 
fits are good enough to furnish their riders 
with; then there’s picket ropes for the night 
horses, and the rope cable which is used for 
the round-up corral for the saddle horses. At 
the bottom of that wagon can also be found 
a couple of sets of crutches for the boys 
that’s layed up with a broken leg or ankle. 

The flunky drives that wagon, and as a 
rule that young feller’s main trouble is of 
handling the ribbons—lines—of his four 
horses so that he can keep up with the cook 
and pilot without upsetting his wagon or 
having his team run away with him before 
the next camp ground is reached. 

Close in the dust of the bed wagon comes 
the wood-and-water wagon. That extra 
wagon is used in prairie and desert coun- 
tries where wood and water ain’t as plen- 

tiful as it m 
That wagon is mostly to 
time when it’s 


horses as his 


soogans. ts 


lasso rope 


oht 


pert 
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i Used to Know a Cook Who'd Let His Team Run Away Near Every Time He Moved Camp 


the Camp is Moved on Pack Horses or Mules 


necessary to make a dry camp; when a 
meal has to be got up in a hurry and some 
branding has to be done. The nighthawk 
rider who herds the saddle horses at night 
is the man who drives that wagon. Asarule 
he’s too sleepy to care how fast the pilot 
leads out, and where to; all he cares about 
is to get to the next camp ground so he can 
have his sleep. If the pilot 
don’t too fast a gait, 
there’s still some more to fol- 
low close—that’s the re- 
muda—the herd of saddle 
horses. The leader of them 
likes to follow the last wagon. 
There’s on an average of two 
hundred saddle 
good-size remuda—about 
ten horses to the man—and 
furnished by the 
company. 

All that which I’ve 
just described is what 
goes to make up the 
Wagon, and goes as 
one. It’s sometimes 
called the Works, the 

Spread or the Layout, and makes camp 
where it’s most handy for the riders while 
they’re combing the country of cattle. The 
Wagon moves to a new camp ground most 
every day, and before sunup. The moves 
seldom take more than two hours from the 
time the old camp starts being tore down 
till the new camp is set up and the cook has 
his fire going again at the new camp ten 
or fifteen miles away. I used to know a 
cook who'd let his team run away near 
every time he moved camp, and, of course, 
the rest of the outfit followed —men and 
horses all enjoying it to the limit. Most 
round-up-wagon horses of such a outfit as 
I'm telling of here would be no good for 
anything else. They are spoiled to that 
job, fat and sassy all the time, and they 
are like relay horses in a racing team. 


set 


horses in a 


A Friend in Need 

The Wagon is the cowboy’s home while 
he’s on round-up. Wherever it’s camped 
is where the herds are brought to 
worked —branding or cutting out. It’s at 
the Wagon that he gets his fresh horses, 
his meals and his rest. And the Wagon 
is always at some place handy for that pur- 
The Wagon is out and covering 
range near all summer in 
and from calf-branding time t 
shipped in the fall. It 
Same camp ground every year at the same 
time, and the work of each man, from the 
horse wrangler to the top h 
like and running on 
a system that would tally up with any 
smooth-running big business 

There’s many other kinds of Wagons 
outside the one I've just tried to describe 
In some countries, and even with big 
outfits, they crowd everything into one 
The cowboys are allowed only 
so much bedding, and no more, and other 
things are cut down according. That's 
mostly in countries that’s rough and 
when some kind of road has to be fol 
lowed. Then there’s range land to the 
south where wagons are plumb useless on 
account of it being so rough and brushy. 
In such places the camp is moved on pack 
horses or mules. 

But whatever kind of a Wagon it might 
be—whether it took three wagons or just 
one to make up the Layout, and whether 
it was all scattered on pack horses or 
mules 
against 


it ever 


be 


the 
countries, 


ill the beef is 


pose. 


some 


always uses the 


nd and wagon 
clockwork, 


boss, 1S 


wagon. 


there’s one thing I can never say 
the Spread, and that is that 
failed us. It mattered 
whether it rained or hailed or snowed and 
the whole country was a bog, it was al- 


never 


ways there, and the cook was always by 
the fire a-tending to his pots when we 


came in to the new camp with a herd. 








Y making bran delicious; by giving to a bulk 
B food a flavor that really tempts the palate, we 
have converted millions to a new health habit 

Because they like the flavor of Post’s Bran Flakes, 
these people have found a pleasant, casy way to 
correct a serious deficiency in modern diet. 

If you are like most of us, you eat most often the 
foods that really appeal to your taste 

Eating habits are hard to change. We know we 
should eat more of one kind of food and perhaps 
less of another. But our appetites are so often 
stronger than our resolutions and we continue to 
eat the foods that give us most pleasure 


An easy way to keep a good resolution 


All of us know the importance of bulk to our daily 
diet. We know that lack of bulk is responsible for 
much sickness and lowered energy. Yet there are 
still many people who do not get enough bulk 
simply because they do not like the bulk foods 
they have tried. 

If you belong to this group, we want you to try 
Post's Bran Flakes and see how easy it is to keep 


everybody—every day 
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on the ‘‘Road to Wellville’’. 
For here, in delicious cereal 
form, is a bulk food that is 
really good to eat; a food 
that would tempt you even 
though you didn’t know its 
true health value. 

Bran, to do you the most 
good, should be eaten regu- 
larly. That's why flavor is so important. Post's 
Bran Flakes has delicious flavor. It is so crisp, so 
tempting, you can eat it every day with relish and 
enjoyment. 

And so easy to serve! Just pour it from the pack- 
age into the bowl and add milk or cream. You will 
find it inviting, too, when combined with fruits or 
berries. It makes fine muffins, cookies and bread. 
At hotels, restaurants and on the trains it may be 
had in individual packages, just enough for a single 
serving. 

In addition to bulk, this delicious health cereal 
also provides phosphorus, iron, proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and the essential vitamin-B. All these ele- 
ments are important to our physical well-being. 
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Make this ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’ Test! 


Try Post's Bran Flakes with milk or cream every 
morning for two wecks as an “Ounce of Preven- 
tion’. Each day you'll relish the flavor of the crisp, 
brown flakes. In two weeks’ time see how much 
better you feel. Then you'll be glad to make your 
health a good excuse for eating every day a food 
that tastes so good 


habit 


Don't put off starting this important healt! 
He'’ by 


another day. Keep on the “Road to Wellvi 
eating Post's Bran Flakes regularly 

Free! Send for the “Ounce of Prevention” package. 
At your request we will send, free, the ‘‘Ounce of 
Prevention” package of Post’s Bran Flakes—more 
than enough to let you discover how good this 
cereal is 
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Intuition Versus Logic in Business 


Ford 
more 
will devote a million 


OW that Henry is officially 


rated a billionaire, business 


A men than ever 
or sospare h urs 


2 
Nothing 


seems to enchant 


trying to figure out his sys- 


tem 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


mM. L. 


BLUMENTHAL 


By FRENCH STROTHER _ si" ':07 0" 
VY replied. 


“T thought so,”’ said Mr. Edison, “but I 
will.”’ He thereupon secured a large quan- 
tity of uric-acid 
crystals, bought 








mind of man 
more than the idea 
that highly suc- 
cessful men havea 


stern fx 


al s} Tr 

ing money 
We are forever 
hoping that we can 
reduce a Rockefel- 
ler or a Ford to a 
simple fermula. If 
we can, of cours¢ 
we can use the for- 
mula ourselves, 


und then we will 
a Ford or a 
Rockefeller! 


That's logica 


| 
i 
} 
J 


too 
And so we hope 
and figure on. 

It seldom occurs 
to us that maybe 
logic 
tle to do with their 
The fact 
is, most big busi- 
them- 


has very lit- 
success. 
ness men 
selves attach a lot 
more importance 
other 


to things 


than conscious 





reason, in dealing 


with business 
problems. Not 
they think 


about a proposi- 


what 


tion, but how they 
feel about it, 
largely guides 
their 


lecisions. 


When the self- 


‘* Then, When He Does Start, the Very First Thing He Encounters is a Situation That the Plan Doesn't Cover"’ 


several thousand 
cheap glass tum- 
blers and put a few 
of the crystals in 
the bottom of 
each. He then 
ordered a sample 
of every drug 
listed in the 
United States 
Pharmacopoeia. 
Using only 
drug to a tumbler, 
he poured a solu 
tion of each 
of these drugs over 
the crystals, and 
then went about 
other business for 
three days. He 
then inspected the 
tumblers and 
found that the 
crystals in four or 
five of them had 
been dissolved. He 
promptly threw 
away all the rest 











one 


one 


and took these few 





back to his doctor. 

“There,” he an- 
nounced, “‘are the 
drugs you fellows 
ought to be using 
to treat rheuma- 
tism.”” And when 
Mr. told 
me the story sev- 
eral years ago, one 
of them was still 
the drug chiefly 


Edison 








made merchant 


aay ised nis son 

never to deny his wife a request before breakfast, nor to 
grant one after dinner, he was advising him to act accord- 
ng to sound business practice. A man seldom knows when 
faulty, but, with experience, he learns to know 
And most business 
are achieved by the intelligent use of a sensitive 
Not slow cold logic, but quick warm emo- 
tions underlie good business judgment. 


nis logic is 
when his nerves are in the right place. 


et of nerves. 


Trying Everything Once 


Q! CH successful business men as Owen D. Young and 
\ Bernard M. Baruch, and others of the first rank, have 
told me that they put their faith in intuition. Mr. Baruch 
the unconscious use of logic, based on 
ice,’ and adds that it includes, as well, an “‘animal 
net, inherited from the ancestral experience of the 
, scent danger.” 

Herbert Hoover analyzed the matter this way; he said, 


defines intuition as “ 


that enables us to 


nei \ 


There are two types of mind, the doctrinaire mind and 
ctical mind. The doctrinaire is set on what he calls 
rinciples.’ He will use endless efforts to lay out a 
n of action. He will try to forecast all possible 
vents, and then he will try to anticipate 

a precise statement of principles to 

He will spend 
ns, before he will start to do any- 

1¢ does start, the very first thing he 
ion that the plan doesn’t cover. He 

n and starts tinkering at the plan 

is forever being paralyzed by his theory. 
man does not worry about principles. 
He has a definite 
not in detail, but in 
aving that goal in mind, he proceeds at once 


e possibilities arise. 


re him a sort of ideal or goal. 


} 


wants to accomplish 


doesn’t kn« 


ww exactly what kind of action 
that it must be directed to getting 


toward the goal. Probably the first thing he does is wrong. 
That doesn’t worry him. He simply drops that and tries 
something else. The failure merely told him that he had 
picked the wrong road. But he knows that if he 
enough times he will find the right road. He is not dead 
set on picking the road. What he is set on is getting to 
where he is going. He succeeds by trying.” 

Thomas A. Edison is a trial-and-error man, and not a 
logician. He once told me so himself, at great and fasci- 
nating length. He declared that this method was the 
secret of his success as an inventor, and that, on the other 
hand, empirical reasoning was the greatest enemy of 
progress. One of the examples he cited is a perfect illustra- 
tion of the difference between the logical method and the 
experimental method of working. Mr. Edison had rheuma- 
tism. His doctor tried several remedies without success. 
At length Mr. Edison became impatient. ‘“‘See here,’’ he 
said, in effect, ‘‘do you doctors really know how to cure 
rheumatism?”’ The doctor replied that there were several 
ways of treating it known to the profession, but sometimes 
none of them succeeded. 

“Do you know what rheumatism is, before you try to 
treat it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the doctor, “‘we are sure of that. It is 
caused by the formation of uric-acid crystals in the joints.” 

“Then isn’t the obvious way to cure it to give the pa- 
tient something that will dissolve the crystals?” 

“Yes, but the trouble is there is no known drug that will 
dissolve them.” R 

““How do you know that?” 

“Well, Doctor So-and-So reasoned out from his chem- 
ical knowledge that such-and-such a drug ought to do it, 
and he tried it and it didn’t work. Other doctors and 
chemists have tried other drugs, and they didn’t work 
either. They have tried the more probable combinations, 
so we are reasonably sure that none of them will work.” 

“But,’’ demanded the relentless Edison, “did anybody 
ever try all the possible combinations?” 


tries 


used for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Edison himself drew the moral from this experience. 
“The way,” he said, “‘to find out how to do a thing is to 
try everything you can think of. Know before you start, 
what you are trying to accomplish, and then try every- 
thing. Don’t waste time trying to reason out how you 
think it ought to be done. The chances that you will 
reason rightly are a million to one against you, because we 
know so little about Nature that we can’t figure all the 
possible combinations and their results. But if we use 
such knowledge as we have about the properties of matter 
and the principles of mechanics, to guide our experiments, 
and then try all the experiments we can think of, and then 
watch the results carefully, we will probably find what we 
are looking for.” 

A great Teacher offered the same advice, as a general 
rule of life: “‘Seek and ye shall find.” 


Experience Through Experiments 


N OTHER words, use acquired knowledge—experience 

as a basis and then act —so that you will gain more expe- 
rience. You get the new experience first and you reason 
about it afterward. You succeed by experimenting, and 
then you explain your success by reasoning backward. 

“But,” you protest, “if that is true, what permanent 
value do you gain by the experiment?”’ 

The answer is: Several things. First of all, you have 
gained renewed faith in the experimental method, which 
is of priceless value to you, because that is the only 
method or system that ever gets results. Secondly, in the 
process of trying the experiments and watching the results, 
you have stored up a quantity of permanent, unconscious, 
nervous impressions of the things that helped and the 
things that hindered success. These impressions are ex- 
perience. Their value is that they enable you ever after 
to recognize intuitively unconsciously 
those things that hindered you and every one of those 


every one of 


Continued on Page 145 
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RADIO IS BETTER WITH BATTERY 


You 


scientist to realize these things; your ear 


reception. do not have to be a 
reveals them to you. 

There are other advantages to batter 
ies, also. They are reliable, under your 
sole control. No outside occurrences can 
stop your reception. They are econom 
ical, provided the right size is used. 

Choosing the right size is easy —use 
the Heavy-Duty type on all loud speaker 
sets. For maximum economy, choose the 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486, for every 
test and trial has proved it to be the 


‘B” Battery 


Its unique, patented internal 


longest-lasting Eveready 
ever built. 


construction makes it last longest of all. 
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5 | LABORATORIES use batteries in delicate 

| electrical tests. Your radio set is one of 
the most sensitive electrical instruments 

ever devised. It does its best only on 

1 pure DC, Direct Current. Only batter- 
ies produce pure DC, steady, noiseless, 
unvarying, always the same. 

| The electricity supplied by the power 

| line in the average home generally is 

AC, Alternating Current, which cannot 

be used for “B” power. It can be 

changed into a wavy Direct Current 

| at... Pkg = ‘ 

i which may be used in radio. But this 

} does not give vou the entirely quiet, steady 
flow ot pure DC which batteries provide 
and which is necessary tor best radio 

| 
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You can’t help feeling boastful when it does such a wonderful job! 


i iene home a can of No. 7 Duco Polish 


tonight. When 


with it you'll again feel the glow of satisfaction 
you felt when you first brought the new car 
home! And No. 7 Duco Polish doesn’t dis- 


criminate between finishes. 
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you've polished your car 


Whatever it is— finished woodwork. - 


Duco, baked enamel, lacquer or varnish—No. 7 
will do the job and do it better than you ever 
thought possible! No.7 Duco Polish works like 
a charm on furniture, too, You can use it on the 
piano, radio cabinet, Victrola, and any other 


« 7 « 

















No. 7 
AUTO TOP FINISH 


waterproofs the top of your 
car and makes it look like 
new. It preserves the fabric 
from checking and cracking 
and is easily applied 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 


GCo.,Inc., 
Building, 


neral Motors 
etroit, Mich.; 


569 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


No. 7 
7 — = 
NICKEL POLISH 
banishes rain spots and tar 
nish from the nickel work of 
your car, and it’s just as effec- 
tive on brass candlesticks, 
percolators and faucets inside 


the house. 
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Pratt, Kansas, From a Photograph Taken in March, 1886 Main Street, Pratt, Kansas, as it Appears Today 
ILL RAINS, Charlie Coulter and D eat, certain partie | ent to Wa 
George Watkins of Leoti went over By IEZILMUER IW. PIETERSON _ toscivetiesersio Charles Coult 
to Coronado one pleasant Sunday ind | X oot t ' vr 
to treat the folks to some beer and were n Western K " “ n 


inconsiderately killed. How this breach of courtesy could fighting for their very homes and the chance to become good people. Coulte: 





good | ; , ¢ 
occur when it was the guests who were furnishing the beer well-to-do, as pioneers in the great city of the future they undertook the job of ma tit { 
was always a puzzle to the people of Leoti. The partisans saw in their dreams first appearar wa \ 
of Coronado, on the other hand, were nonplused as to Coronado had 300 inhabitants within a few months about 150 imported tous to eive ir d pe 
why the three were not brought down sooner, and why and Leoti had 400. Coronado had four ne Wspapers and ( oronado voters dared t go ar t po Aya yn t 
the whole outfit of seven Leotians were not killed. There Leoti had at least two. The towns grew to have fron lay of registration he, with |} ompa n, Rais tood 
was some complaint on the streets of Coronado the next 1000 to 1500 population each. The air was electric with at the polls with gu ind dictated wh i registe 
day, in fact, over the erratic marksmanship of the hosts promise, for the great farmers’ boom was on, following the and who should not. Cor: lo me ‘ 
All of which illustrates what a wide gulf of opinion some- cowboy régime. Homesteaders were taking up free goverr tration to avoid blood i. Du ‘ 
times results when there are two points of view concerning ment land, with a farmer on nearly every quarter section the polls the unarmed Coronad wer ed wit 
the same event. at one stage rifle n the hand 1 (€ouit i ul 
It would seem to be a comparatively simple matter to As in the case of many other counties there was a d town of Leot Later that day C Ra ‘ 
learn the facts concerning such a conspicuous and deplora- pute over the findings of the census taker. The editor o two Coronado men wit 1 1 ed a valuable horse 
ble circumstance as the killing of two men, the fatal the Leoti Standard, in Volume 1, Number 1, issued Sep elonging to th 
wounding of a third and the injuring of four others, in tember 19, 1885, made this ominous announcement: 
broad daylight and on the street of a small town, with ‘We did not come to make war on anything or anybody Two Accounts of One Occurrence 
plenty of spectators. But after forty years of trying there but if war is declared you may expect to find us in the 
has never been a story upon which both sides could agree. front rank, hurrahing for Leoti City and Wichita County.”’ U" rO this time not a single Coronado n had ex 
So the best way is to give the accounts printed by news- Leoti began to give away town lots to tempt immi- posed a weapon or lost his temper. On Sunday mo 
papers of the two towns and let the reader be the judge. grants, and Coronado offered similar inducements. Or ng, February twenty-seventh, while people of the tow 
Before giving this climactic summing up by the oppos- April 15, 1886, the Standard editor said to the editor of a were at church, William Rains and A. R. Johnson came 
ing counsel, however, it is necessary briefly to review the Coronado paper: Coronado from Leoti and la drugs 1 bot 
origin of the difficulty. Obviously there must have been “We have been extending the olive branch until our tle of beer. They we med t there was not a 
some irritating circumstance back of the tragedy. In order arm has become lame. Now look here, bub, who started beer in town. Not sé g anybody on the 
to forestall invidious geographical comparisons, the town this racket? . . That olive branch act of yours worn’t marked that ‘it would 1 good time to round 
of Leoti was established in the exact center of the newly work, sonny, though well executed for a tenderfoot.”’ town.’ They returned to Leoti and recruited ree 
organized Wichita County, not far from the Colorado line In view of the fact that the Standard editor had been with Charles Coulter, Frank Jenr A. N. Bo 
in Western Kansas, in the year 1886. Almost simultane- on the ground only seven months, it is obvious that life met Denning, George Watkir 
ously the town of Coronado sprang up, about three miles was swift, conferring the patronizing air of a seasoned vet ‘When they ar ed at Coronado é eeded to 
east, and immediately both were in the thick of a mélée eran after brief experience make everybody they met drink w 
over the honor of having the county seat. Then he made these references: make a sick man get out of bed and d it nu 
To understand why there should be two candidates so “The crazy loon that imagines he is publishing a news-_ of pistols. Later Coulter commenced t t ! dow! 
close together it is necessary to remember that the process paper over in the wants-to-be-but-never-will-be county with his pistol, while Frank Jenness wou gle out met 
of making a county seat in this part of the prairie country seat. . . . Weshall certainly insist on his being awarded to cover with his pistol. But was too timid for 
in the boom days of the 80’s was largely a process of ex- the medal as the champion bare-faced liar of the universe.” drunken desperadoes, so Coulter o i ’ ' ot 
ploitation by town companies and individual town-lot Apologizing to his readers, he said: ‘‘ But if we besmirc} ng Charles Loomis tw “ Ra thin mis 
promoters. our columns every week or so by noticing the idiotic rav- inthe arm. Up tot tin t gle weapo? lrawt 
ings of the diminutive ass who imagines he is publishing a by a Coronado man, but alter t} were fired 
A Metropolis in Embryo newspaper over in the other town, we feel we shall fall far by Coulter and Rat t seemed | t i om 
short of our ideal.” pistol reports, that every mar i t t “ 
HE inhabitants of any given town in this general area In grandiloquent headlines he referred to “‘LeoTI, THE shooting. When the smok | t maxin 
thought that if they could only get the county seat, their PRAIRIE QUEEN. FAIREST OF THE FAIR.’ was verified: ‘Death loves a I ‘ Coulter 
municipality would eventually become a metropolis, being The Coronado Star, in order to hold up its end of the and Rains it certa 
situated approximately halfway between Kansas City and controversy, published every week for several months a lhe Leoti Standard t 
Denver. The fact that in this general area there were at map which showed Coronado at the intersection of two “On Sunday mo 
least forty counties, each with from two to seven contend- imaginary railroads, with no other towns visible. The scene of one of the most cow ind dastardly me 
ing towns, did not seem to affect the optimistic expectations east-and-west railroad, the Missouri Pacific, waseventually ever perpetrated in an; mmunity t {any pretense 
of each particular town. The boom was so expansive and _ built. of be ed, it be t 
happy-go-lucky that no one noticed the inconsistency of The election for permanent county seat was called for seven best and mo t | 
the concatenated ideas February 8, 1887, but was postponed until March tentl were Charles Coulter, instantly killed; Wm. Rai 
A section of government land, or 640 acres, cost a town The interim was filled with stratagems and bickering stantly killed; George Wa fata yvounded; Fra 
company not more than $800 when bought outright. This and intrigue, and on Sunday, February twenty-seventh, Jenness, shot six tim A. R “ led tl 
was divisible into more than 5000 town lots, the prospec- came the climax. In order to give a clear and perfectly times; A. N. Boorey ot three ti: t Der 
tive value of which would be $100 each, or a total of more rational idea of what actually happened, the accounts leg broken by shot 
than $500,000. given by the Coronado Herald and Leoti Standard are ‘The bitter fight caused by t fF it fight, and 
So the boomers of Leoti and Coronado fought with ex- quoted. The Herald said the way Leoti ha g 
ceptional enthusiasm. Their respective clienteles were, of ‘During the time one Gerow was taking the wishes of and right of mig m know mado had bee 





course, equally enthusiastic, believing that 











were the voters of this county in regard to the temporary county Continued on Page 43 
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LIGHTEN your 


SUMMER. HOUSEWORK 











OW can a woman enjoy the fresh air and __labor-saving floor-coverings do away with the 
sunshine of summer if she’s a slave to the hardest and most tedious part of housework 
broom and scrubbing brush? and they add so much to the comfort and 


“BRITTANY” i 
appearance of the home. 


Gold Seal During the warm weather every housekeeper 
; needs hours of leisure and recreation. Time It takes no time at all to make Gold Seal 
for reading and day-dreaming—for gardening — Art-Rugs as fresh as new. A few strokes with 
and visiting. And never a thought of neglected =, damp mop and they are spotless. Neither 
sweeping or dusty floors. dust nor water can sink into the firm, sanitary 
That’s what you gain when your floors are surface. No turned-up edges either, for these 

covered with Gold Seal Art-Rugs. For these — rugs lie flat without any fastening. 


*" GLENMOOR 


Gold Seal Rug 583 


V'! IL’LE delight 


A in the wav Gold 

Seal Rugs speed up 

housework, but vou’ll like 

even more the colorful 

beauty thes bring into your 

“same, Out on the porch, in the house 

upstairs and down—every floor can 

be made attractive and easy-to-clean 
vith Gold Seal Art-Rugs. There’s the 

widest variety of patterns! Trim tiles, 

lainty florais, gorgeous Orientals 

designs of rare charm for every room. 


Gold Seal Rugs make it possible for 
you to tre she nup the whole house with 
new floor-coverings without spending 
much money. You will be surprised at 
the very low prices. Sizes from small 
mats up to 9 x 15 feet. 


Don’t be misled~. 


can identity the ove genuine Congoleum 
he Gx ld Pel al shown below ) pasted on the 
‘the goods. Don’t be influenced into 
substitute. Only the genuine can 
you the quality and lasting satisfaction 
which Gold Seal Art-Rugs are famous. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. : % eee ” ' 
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Springfield After the Collapse of the Boom, 1897 


Continued from Page 41 
satisfied until Sunday to carry on the fight by trickery, fraud, 
lies and forgery, and in this way had managed to make the 
town and people despised by all who had the slightest in- 
sight into the matter. A note was placed in Mr. Coulter's 
hands on Sunday, inviting him over that afternoon and 
telling him to bring a friend or two with him and have a 
good time. It had been customary to visit back and forth, 
They 
arrived about two o'clock, and after a couple of hours of 
pleasant chatting with their friends and acquaintances, 
they all got in the buggy and started off. 

**As they drove by the bank building Frank Lilly, stand- 
ing in front of the bank, applied some foul name to Mr. 
Rains, at the same time making a motion as if to draw a 
gun. Rainssprang from the buggy and said that Lilly would 
have to fight for that. Lilly replied that he had no gun, 
whereupon Rains handed his gun to one of the party in the 
buggy and offered to fight with his fists. Lilly refused and 
Rains took his revolver and returned it to his pocket. 
Meantime Coulter, Denning and Johnson had gotten out 
of the buggy. Charles and Red Loomis and John Knapp 
were standing near the bank at the time. As Rains put up 
his gun he remarked that he could easily whip Lilly. Lilly 
retaliated by calling him a liar, at which Rains drew his 
revolver and struck him over the head, mashing 


so in the afternoon the crowd of seven went over. 





his hat, 


but not knocking him down. The men in ambush, who 
were awaiting the signal, now opened a volley of some 


sixty or seventy-five guns on the unsuspecting crowd 

from Leoti. Every man was shot; shot from the back. The 
four men on the ground were brought and of 
the three in the buggy, Watkins and Jenness fell out. The 
horses were shot and started to run away, with Boorey 


down, 


still in the buggy. 

“After falling from the buggy Jenness got on his feet 
and started toward Leoti on arun. A number of shots were 
fired at him, five taking effect. The men of Coronado now 
ran out and commenced 
shooting at closer range, 
and after Coulter and 
Rains both were dead, put 








the muzzles of their guns 
against them and fired.” 


Reciprocity 


HE newspapers of the 

two contending towns 
sometimes inadvertently 
permitted the truth to be 
read between the lines. 

Itwas evident, of course, 
that could not 
employ 150 toughs to 


Coul 








carry a county-seat elec- 


tion and pay expenses out 


of $750, when each tough 





cost him four 
day. 

It is also obvious that 
the Coronado citizens 


not 


as meek and submis- 


could have been 
as pictured by their 
editor, and, on the other 
admitted by 


sive 


hand, it wa 
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al Voves, W! t Leot 

usual, casts a fraudu 
lent vote of 802. 
is as certain ol 
the county seat of Wichita 
tnat the sur 


tomorrow morn 


County as 
will rise 
ing.” 

On March Star explair 


tals ol 


cd other de 
two quiet, 


Rain 3 


seventeenth tl 
the tragedy by 





saying 
Coulter and 
walked into this office a few days before tl 
their checks in 


the muzzle of a six-shooter at either side of the editor's 


peaceable, law-abiding citizens 





y passed 


company with another Leotian, and held 


head, while their companion proceeded to horsewhip him 

‘These men who were shot came 
over to Coronado on that fatal Sun- 
day of their own free will and with- 
out invitation, bringing a case of 
beer with them. They forced citizens 
to drink under the muzzle of a re- 
They shot 


volver. the drug-store 





floor full of holes.” 





Coronado whistled to keep up its 





; ago we were surrounded 
by a hotel building, a lumber office, 
Today buildings 


whose aggregate cost is $60,000 to 


and two shanties. 


$75,000 are around us on all sides 


Where the antelope stood trembling 


on our town site now stands a church 
edifice that would grace the avenue 


dis ie * + 


of any city, and numerous residences 


that would be an ornament to any 
city in this or any other country.” 
Then came the Populist uprising, 
Wichita County said, “A plague o’ 
They started Farmer City, 


and the farmers of 
both the 


between Leoti and Coronado 


houses.” 





Owing to the sagging of the boom the governmental 


technic 


was become lax, 


and on August 24, 1888, the com- 


missioners took some of the county re ords from Leoti to 
F 
fraudulent. 


} 


mer City, alleging that the county-seat election 





Was 


1 Farmer City’s bus- 











But this move failed an 


iné 38 ouses and the ney itable newspaper move d to | eoti. 


Woodsdale in its Paimy Days, Now Extinct 
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THE SATURDAY 


R. GEORGE H. JAY, Agent, 5 Finch 

Court, London, studied the card which 

Gus Golding, his all-but-confidential 
lerk, had just brought in to him. ‘ Miss Beryl 
Lanyon, isn’t it?” he said reflectively. ‘‘What’s 
her form, Golding?” 

“‘Fidgety, flushed blonde, sir. Very young, 
stonishing pretty, could be sweetish—in the 
mood. Temper like a whiplash—today anyway. 
edged young lady, I judge, sir.”’ 

“Well-to-do, prosperous-looking girl, should 
ou say?”"’ pursued Mr. Jay blandly. 

“Well, | don’t know, sir,”’ admitted Gus 
frankly. “She’s not an easy one to place. She 
talked to me as if 1 was a punctured spare tire.” 

“Um,” lowed Mr. Jay reflec- 
wondering vaguely if she 
to him in the same 
way. Some of them did, and the 
gentle George Henry was getting 
a little weary of it and them, for 
few left as much as they came to 
fetch. 

Still, business was business 


‘ 
Very 


io 
tivery, 


would talk 


more 
been only during the past year or 
had managed to get 


than it ever was, for it had 


two that he 

what he considered an adequate, 

both-handed clutch on Jade For- 

tune and he was by no manner of 

means disposed prematurely to 
| 


relinquisn it. 
He instructed Gus to show Miss 
Lanyon in. ‘‘Maybe a money 
party, if there’s any money left in 
England, which I doubt. Not because 
I've had it all—ha-ha!” he told him- 
self, and rose to receive the whiplash 
blonde. 

Before six words had been exchanged 
George H. perceived that the good lad 
Gus had been entirely correct. She 
was one of those tall, slim, level-browed, 
blue-orbed young things who seem to 
know of no direction in which to look 
but square at the person they are ad- 
dressing. At present her eyes were sparkling like 
jewels, her red, red lips were compressed and her 
lovely cheeks were flushed with a flush that came 
straight from Old Mother Nature to the consumer. 
She was businesslike, too, if to be as direct as a 
bayonet really is businesslike. 

Fixing the gentle George in the natural dead 
enter of his left iris she stated crisply that she 

apparently it didn’t much mat- 

ter where and how—and desired to consult him on a finan- 
cial point. George, noting that, in spite of the air with 
which she wore it, her raiment was not quite so smart as It 
looked, nodded without much enthusiasm. So many had 
points that were directed 


had heard of him 


consulted him on financial! points 
dead straight at his note wallet. 
Mr. Jay, whether the law considers 
hat ten shillings a week allowance is enough for a girl of 
nineteen whose guardian is guarding the girl’s private in- 
left by aunt years ago—of five thousand 
Because that’s what my Aunt Prudence is 
Her exquisite nostrils 
quivered as her flashing eyes drilled into those of George 
H. Jay. ‘I know it’s an absurd question, of course, but I 
wish to ask it. Why, good gracious, is it right for the ward 
old lady to go walking with lisle-thread tops 


“TI wish to know, 


come ner an 


pounds a year 


doing tome. Ten shillings a week!” 


ol a very rich 
to her stockings 
She stared angrily at George H. Jay, as though he had 
done it. 
‘People don't believe me,” she said passionately, seized 
skirt and forthwith abundantly proved it. 
think of that, Mr. Jay 
a private income of five thousand 
believing it, for I suppose you 
know lisle thread when 3 it.” 
Certainly it was lisle thread. Mr. Jay, staring, fasci- 
She released the 


the hem of her 
“There! Wi 


rich woman 8 


do you for a 
ward with 
a year? You can 

en y 


ou see 


oT 
nated, confessed it rather awkwardly. 


skirt hem, seeming a little mollified. 


‘* There! 
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What Do You Think of That, Mr. Jay— 
for a Rich Woman's Ward With a Private Income 
of Five Thousand a Year?"’ 
‘Well, then, will you please give me your opinion?” 
she said. 

‘Certainly, Miss Lanyon,” replied George H. ‘I think 
it’s a shame—giving my private, human opinion. But 
legally speaking —though I confess very readily, anxiously, 
even, that I am not one of those lawyers—legally speaking, 
there may be other aspects.” 

‘““Aspects?”’ flashed the lovely Beryl. “‘What do you 
mean? i don’t in the least understand what you mean, 
Mr. Jay.” 

Patiently enough, George explained that there might 
be quite a lot of little things standing, so to speak, between 
Beryl and unlimited all-silk stockings— notably the terms 
of the will under which Aunt Prudence so very prudently 
administered her niece’s five thousand per annum. 

“For example, it is possible that your Aunt Prudence 
Mrs. —er se 

“Oh, Lady Littlemynce,” 
at Littlemyncing Manor, near Guildford. . . . 
please.” 

“It is possible that Lady Littlemynce has sole control of 
your fortune until you are twenty-one,” explained George 
Henry. ‘‘Even the ten shillings a week may be a—er 
concession. That is, Lady Littlkemynce may even be strain- 
ing the conditions a little to allow you that. I cannot tell 
you until I have seen the document—the will. I merely 
suggest it as a possibility, Miss Lanyon. What may seem 
at the moment an excess of economy on the part of Lady 


said Beryl. ‘I live with her 
Go on, 





BERTRAM AT KlE Y 


BY R. mM. CROSBY 


Littlemynce may prove to be gener- 
osity, kindly consideration ‘i 

The laugh with which the whip- 
lash blonde stilled his fruity voice 
was bitter for one so young and fair. 
“Pardon me, Mr. Jay,”’ she said, 
“but it’s perfectly obvious that 
you’ve never met my Aunt Prudence. 
Why, do you know, they call her the 
marvelous miller down in the vil- 
lage, and they’re not usually a witty 
lot--the villagers.” 

“The marvelous 
miller?’ murmured George 
H., with the raised brows 
of inquiry. 

“Yes, yes—because she 

grinds so exceeding small,” 
explained Beryl impa- 
tiently. ‘‘She’s stingy, 
don’t you understand? 
Worse than old Sir Hum- 
phrey Clamperdown, our 
neighbor, and everybody 
has heard of him! Years 
ago Aunt Prudence jilted 
him because he wasn't 
stingy enough in his ideas 
to please her, and then he 
deliberately trained him- 
self to be the meanest man 
in Surrey —just to show her 
what a treasure she had 
lost. Now he does nothing 
but collect rare jewels. He won't 
even give Leslie Falconer, his only 
nephew, an allowance. But you've 
heard of him.” 

Mr. Jay hadn't, but he accepted her intimation that he 
had. “‘Um—yes, I see. Well, now, what do you wish me 
to do, Miss Lanyon?” 

*“Get me some of my income worth having, Mr. Jay, if 
you can—though you can’t. And if you fail—as you will 
arrange something or other for me so that I can buy a lot of 
decent clothes. I may as well be frank with you. You see, 
Leslie Falconer, Sir Humphrey Clamperdown’s nephew, 
comes home from New Zealand next month, and he’s by 
way of being my fiancé, don’t you see? I’ve simply got to 
get together a few rags for him. It’s important. Do what 
you like about Aunt Prudence—naturally, I don’t care 
but do get me some cash, don’t yousee? Life means nothing 
to me as things are, and if I’ve got to greet Leslie in lisle 
thread tops, why, I shall quite deliberately do something 
serious, Mr. Jay.” 

George H. shook his head gently. “‘Oh, come, come,”’ 
he said. “‘We must contrive something. Yes, no doubt 
something can be managed. Don’t allow yourself to get 
downhearted, Miss Beryl. We'll go into things. Now I'd 
like to ask you a few questions.” 

““Ask anything you like, Mr. Jay,” 
intensely. 

George H. took full advantage of the concession, and by 
skillfully heading her off every time she swung round, as 
ladies will, to her grievance, he managed, within the next 
half hour, to get himself quite well-informed about all the 
parties concerned in the lisle-thread outrage. 

He liked Beryl a great deal better at the end of the little 
séance than he did at the beginning, for she really had 
something to complain about. And when presently she 
departed, the gentle George had enlisted himself so thor- 
oughly under her banner that he would have needed very 
little persuasion, indeed, to have advanced her all she felt 
she needed for the purchase of the panoply of welcome 
to fortunate Leslie Falconer, fiancé to Beryl and heir to 
Sir Henry Clamperdown. For he understood her situation 
perfectly. In spite of her five thousand a year—some day, 
when she was older—he had no doubt that she ranked as 
little more than a comparatively poor relation to Prudence, 
the Lady Littlemynce, of Littlemyncing Manor. 

“‘Beryl’s is probably chicken feed compared with Lady 
Littlemynce’s,”” mused the gentle one, thinking it carefully 
over with the aid of a cigar. ‘Yes. Unless I seriously 


yirl 


conceded the 


miss 
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Oldsmobile’s advertising policy is for understatement rather than 
overstatement. The past proves that. And Oldsmobile owners 
will vouch for it. 






But understatement would be overdone if we failed to call atten- 
tion to the actual fact that Oldsmobile at its new low prices is far 
and away the most in motor cars ever available at $900 and less! 












: ail This is not mere claim—check its features for yourself: 
Four-Wheel Brakes Thermostatic Charging Control 
40 h.p. L-head Six-Cylinder Engine Easy-Shift Transmission 


Z Twin-Beam Headlights, Controlled 


i Pn Crankcase Ventilation adlig 
, mn ie, Dual Air Cleaner from Steering Wheel 


| A Oil Filter (only 3 to 4 oil changesa year) Balloon-Geared Steering 

| Yo Harmonic Balancer 30 x 5.25 Balloon Tires 

f COMPARE \ TwoWay Cooling 111-inch Wheelbase 

/ Three-Way Pressure Lubrication Double-Offset, Low-Gravity Frame 
/ WHAT YOU GET \\ \ Honed Cylinders Chromium Permanent-Lustre Plating 
High-Velocity Hot-Section Manifold Duco Finish 
Silent Timing Chain Bumpers Front and Rear 
FOR WHAT YOu PAY Full Automatic Spark Control Rear Vision Mirror 
| WITH ANY OTHER Beauty of line and complete appointments in Fisher Bodies with glorious new col- 


ors,and many other features—by far the greatest value Oldsmobile has ever offered. 
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Continued from Page 44) 
my guess Beryl has been brought up by a champion speci- 
men of the careful rich.” 

He frowned, concentrating on the curious name. “ Little- 
mynce! Littlemynce! There was a biggish man of that 
name in the City once,’”’ he muttered. 

He reached for the telephone and had speech with one 
likely to know about that. Presently he hung up, beaming. 

“Yes, it’s as I thought. That old lady, the—what was 
it?—marvelous miller, must have half the money in Surrey 
salted away somewhere, and is still reaching out for more. 
I shall have to look into the thing on Miss Beryl’s behalf 
Um-—-don't quite see where mine is coming 
from, but no doubt there'll be a little something for Honest 
by the time we've finished. 
Certainly. Not a right thing that 
lovely little soul should be condemned to lisle-thread tops, 
her all-silk all-ways. Nunno! 
Better pop down 
take a glance at the will that se- 
cured Beryl her five thousand a year,” he mused. ‘Though 
it’s large numbers to one that the Littlemynce lady has 
charge of that income until the girl’s twenty-one, or mar- 
ried, or something of that sort.” 2 

He found it even so. The silk-stinted child could not 
touch a solitary sou more than Lady Littlemynce ap- 
proved until she was twenty-one unless she married before 
that age, nor could she marry without the Littlemynce 
sanction and, presumably, blessing. And if she antici- 
pated the legacy by borrowing on it she lost all. 

“H’m!”’ said George. “‘Never expected anything else. 
It seéms to me that Beryl’s in what one might describe as a 
bit of a dilemma.’’ He scowled at London, selfishly busy 
all about him. “But five thousand a year represents a 
capital sum of one hundred thousand—in the lump—and 
it’s a shame that a charming, high-spirited little soul like 
Beryl should lack a little advice about it. That’s what she 
needs about her money—-advice—good advice. And al- 
though I don’t see where my fee is coming from I’m going 
to see what I can do for her. Yes, sir, old George H. Jay. 
That bony old aunt of hers is too tight in the wad to please 
me. And so’s old Sir Humphrey Clamperdown—the 
treasure Aunt Prudence !ost for life—ha-ha! Pretty little 
got.” 

He strolled a iew more yards, musing: “It may be all 
normal enough. Lord knows there’s noth- 
ing abnormal about discovering a brace of tightwads 


decidedly. 


Old George somewhere or other 
Must do the best I can. 
flaunts 


} | } 
while the cook 


There’s room for everybody in this 


to Somerset House and 


wit that child's 


Looks to be so 


among our aristocracy. But somehow there’s something in 
this business that’s kind of calling me to it.” 

And because, behind his breezy manner, he was not 
lacking in sheer, hard-boiled nerve, he decided to call on 
Lady Littlemynce and also Sir Humphrey Clamperdown. 
Probably he would achieve no more than to stir things up 
a little. Still, as every lawyer knows, it is when he stirs 
things up a little that the honest man comes into his own. 

Gentle George was smiling in fond and passionate ap- 
proval of himself as he neared Finch Court. It was not 
vanity; it was just honest admiration for himself. Was 
there another agent to the aristocracy in the whole world 
who, having heard the beautiful Beryl’s plaint—lisle- 
thread versus silk tops—and having satisfied himself that 
Prudence, Lady Littlemynce, was supported in her parsi- 
mony by the full weight of the law of the land, would spend 
as much as the price of a postage stamp in pursuing the 
matter? Now, was there? There was not! 

Yet, as surely as the parched camel, tottering across the 
desert, firing only on one cylinder of his nine-cylindered 
stomach—so to express it—smells water somewhere be- 
yond the mirages, so Privacy, London, smelled his com- 
mission somewhere behind the apparently trifling troubles 
of the dainty little whiplash blonde. 


i 

COUPLE of days later the gentle Jay, seeing nothing 
better immediately demanding his barbed attention, 
went down to interview the Lady Littlemynce. It was a 
tolerably forlorn hope and George knew it. He was amazed 
that she received him at all, but within a few seconds of 
their meeting he perceived that she had permitted him to 
make her acquaintance merely because she wished to see 
whether, by fortunate chance, he looked like a person from 

whom something little but sweet might be minced. 

That was her forlorn hope, however, and the interview 
was brief and markedly to the point. The moment the 
lean, dark, thin-lipped old lady gleaned that somewhere 
behind the bland civilities with which George was easing 
himself along, lurked the question of a slight raise in 
Beryl’s allowance, she reached a bonesome and talony 
hand toward the bell, but checked it halfway there, staring 
at Mr. Jay with a real interest in her hard gray-green 
eyes—the look of one who gazes upon a genuine freak or 
curio. 

“Do I understand Mr.—er’’—she glanced at his card 
“Mr. Jay, that you have had the stark assurance to 

present yourself here with the intention 
of attempting to dictate to me, the trustee 


, 
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and guardian of Miss Lanyon’s property, what shall be the 
amount of pocket money I choose to allow her?’’ Her tone 
was bleak and icy, but genuinely interested. 

The gentle one bowed. ‘In effect, that is so 
of way, Lady Littlemynce,”’ he said. 

“But I simply don’t understand,” said the lady, staring. 
“Tam not angry, Mr. Jay—the thing is too ludicrous. But 
I really am curious. You seem to be a man of business” 
she refreshed her memory with another glance at his 
card—‘‘yes, a man of business. You have an office, it 
seems, and one supposes you transact business in that 
office. But how any man with any intelligence at all can 
waste his time—and mine—in coming here to me upon 
such a fantastic mission passes my comprehension, Mr. 
Jay.” 

Her tone changed. ‘‘Heavens, my good man, the thing 
is too absurd! Go away—go away at once!’’ She dug a 
deliberate finger at the bell push. 

So George went away, entirely unruffled. A man does 
not make much of a success as an agent to the aristocracy 
unless he can keep his temper. ‘‘The old lady’s soul is 
made of pure rubber,”’ was the only comment he permitted 
himself as he was passed out. 

He lit a cigarette and stepped into his car—a discreet 
little coupé rather like a doctor’s runabout. Five minutes 
later he was being shown in by a seedy-looking old man- 
servant to Sir Humphrey Clamperdown. 

Either Sir Humphrey was fifteen years older than Lady 
Littlemynce or he had done a far, far greater mileage, for 
Mr. Jay’s first impression of him was that if only he had 
had a pair of crossed bones hooked to the back of his neck 
he would have looked well on a pirate’s flag. His manner 
was harsh, and the eyes of good Lady Littlemynce were 
warm and tender and languishing compared with his. 

“Well, well, what is it, Jay, what is it?’”’ he snapped. 

Tactfully, George pointed out that his nephew and heir, 
Mr. Leslie Falconer, was shortly arriving home from New 
Zealand. He would arrive penniless, George stated, but 
he was engaged to marry Miss Beryl Lanyon, who pres- 
ently would inherit a fortune of five thousand a year. 
Rather skillfully conveying that he was acting on his own 
initiative, the gentle one delicately suggested that Sir 
Humphrey would probably see the advisability, the sheer 
common sense, of advancing to his nephew the trifling 
allowance necessary to enable the lad to make a proper 
and gentlemanlike appearance before his 
wealthy fiancée. 

Sir Humphrey gasped as this incredible proposal im- 
pinged upon his brain. 

“Allowance! Allowance! What the 
devil do you think you are talking about, 
man? Allowance! Why should I give 
the lazy young hound an, allowance? 
I’ve never heard such a thing in my life. 
What d’ye mean, man? Who are you? 
How the devil dare you? What? Com- 
ing here to Clamperdown Court with a 
proposal like that! God bless my soul, 
the man’s mad—mad as a hatter!” 

He struck the bell like a startled rat- 
tler. ‘‘Here, show this man out of it!” 

he commanded. 
So George was 


in a kind 


soon-to-be- 


shown out of it. 
Well, he had 
expected noth- 
ing else, and he 
was glad to quit 
Clamperdown 
Court anyway. 
He glanced back 
at the gloomy, 
paintless ruin of 
a place, every 
window heavily 
iron-barred, as 
he went 
the drive 
“Might bea jail 


down 
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Lady Littlemynce Looked With Fierce Eagerness Into This Box, the Others Craning Over to See 
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THERE’S a warm invitation in every 
cool puff on a pipe packed with P. A., 
if you get what I mean. You sort of 
look forward to each intake, the way you 
watch the mails for a letter from your 
best girl. Good old Prince Albert! Never 
wears out its welcome. 

Why, the instant you open the tidy 
red tin and get a whiff of that wonderful 
P. A. fragrance, your mouth waters for 
a taste of such tobacco. Did I say 
“fragrant”? I hope to tell you! The 
flowers that bloom in the spring have 
nothing on Prince Albert. 





—no other tobacco is 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 


Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





P, A. says 
“Come again!” 
in every 


And when you load-up the old jimmy- 
pipe and open the drafts—say, Mister! 
Cool as the blast of a traffic-cop’s whistle. 
Sweet as his words: “‘I didn’t mean you.” 
Mild as the Gulf Stream, yet with that 
full, rich tobacco body that satisfies to 
the very limit. No bite or parch—ever. 

I’m getting mine with a pipe and P. A. 
every day. I want you to get yours. All 


like it 
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you have to do is step around the corner 
and tell the man-behind-the-counter you 
want a tin of Prince Albert. He hears 


that hundreds of times a day from men 


like yourself. Try P. A. 


P. A. is sold everywhere 
in tidy red tins, pound and 
half-pound tim humidors, 
and pound crystal glass 
humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always 
with every bit of bite and 
parch removed by the 
Prince Albert process. 





CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 
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chattered badly after 
four months service. 


Every Ford mechanic knows This oil was perfected by Tide Water tech- 
what every Ford owner oxght nologists, after four years of study and 
to know—chatter is caused experiment, after thousands of laboratory 
by incorrect lubrication. tests and hundreds of road tests. 


The mechanic sees that Veedol Forzol not only masters deadly 
fact proved every time a Ford groans to a heat and friction in the Ford engine and 
jerky stop in his shop to have the transmis- keeps it sweet-running, quiet and free from 
sion bands relined or replaced. For invariably, repairs, but it correctly solves the problem 
engraved in the fabric lining of the bands of Ford transmission lubrication. This oil 
themselves, is the story of another Ford keeps the fabric bands thoroughly satu- 
owner who believes the mistaken theory that rated, flexible, positive in action, and free 

any oil will lubricate a Ford.” Se A semen bend weed fun o Ford from chatter. 


also after _ months service. This car showed not a . 
sign of chatter. It was lubricated by Veedol Forzol. So completely does Veedol Forzol answer 
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J i iia the two-fold problem of Ford lubrication that 
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1t results in definite Savings in the operation 


The Ford system of lubrication differs SS of your Ford. These savings are known as 
from that of any other car. One oil must * 
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Eliminates chatter —saves bands. 
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1 ign. Have your crankcase drained 
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your Ford, the bands slip, grab and slip and refilled with Veedol Forzol. Then you'll 
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(Continued from Page 46) 
or an asylum,”’ muttered George. ‘“‘No 
doubt the bars are on account of his jewel 
collection. Huh! I wonder. Must 
about that. Something queer about that 
collection of rare jewels, to my mind.”’ 

He lapsed into thought, heading London- 
ward, for he had already made inquiries 
about grim old Sir Humphrey, and the 
result of these inquiries did not entirely 
match with a collection of jewels so vast 
and priceless that it needed protection by 
iron bars so excessively irony that they 
would have kept rhinoceroses at home with 
the greatest of ease. 

George was not normally a very senti- 
mental man, but two days later he found 
time to be glad that he had not lost his 
temper with Sir Humphrey, for a letter 
from little Miss Lanyon awaited him at the 
office announcing that the old jewel collec- 
tor had suffered a fatal heart attack on the 
previous day. Everything he owned had 
been left to Beryl’s penniless fiancé, landing 
off the New Zealand liner in two days’ time. 

Gentle George studied this letter for a 
long time, and when presently he put it 
down he lit a cigar with rather less than his 
usual zest. For it was tolerably obvious 
that if old Sir Humphrey had really been as 
rich as the little whiplash blonde had said 
he was, then the services of Mr. Jay seemed 
no longer seriously required—always a 
saddening conclusion at which to arrive. 
had very little doubt that the 
homeward-bound Leslie Falconer would 
speedily solve the problem of pretty Miss 
3eryl’s lisle-thread tops for her. No de- 
vout lover of these days can allow his lady 
to take her walks abroad in stockings that 
even her cook would disdain and continue 
to regard himself as truly devout. Some- 
thing would be arranged between the 
young couple which would not legally in- 
fringe the conditions of the will relating to 
Beryl’s inheritance. 

“For example,”’ mused George, sort of 
wistfully, ‘“‘Leslie could give her a small 
fistful of Sir Humphrey’s jewels. If she 
cared to exchange a few of these into 
hosiery, millinery, lingerie and similar 
diablerie—ha-ha—who is there to stop 
her? Not Lady Littlemynce, I fancy. 

Still, it’s hardly likely they’ll feel it neces- 
sary to pay me money for telling them 
that. No. And I’ve no doubt that if 
Leslie’s got the nous to slide another fistful 
of the jewels in the direction of old Lady 
Littlemynce, she'll regard him as such a 
highly eligible and suitable husband for her 
niece that her sanction to the marriage will 
be more than instantly available... . Yes. 
And I don’t suppose the old lady will feel 
desperately anxious to pay me for advising 
her to do just that. No. So every- 
thing looks like ending happy ever after for 
everybody except old George Henry, who 
will be left out in the blizzard, as usual 
huh!” 

It was very sad, but there was nothing 
to be done about it; and, rather ruefully, 
Mr. Jay touched his bell and requested the 
slick Gus Golding to bring him the papers 
relating to the case of Lady Blanche Go- 
lightly, who had recently impulsively 
pawned her heirlooms, and having spent 
the money, naturally wanted her heirlooms 
back so that she could pawn them some 
more, and had retained the gentle George 
to arrange the matter for her. It was an 
unpromising case, and Mr. Jay was con- 
scious of a feeling of real relief when, just as 
Gus put down the Golightly papers, an idea 
flickered up in his brain. 

He thrust the papers back at Mr. Gold- 
ing. ‘‘Remove that rubbish, Gus. I'll deal 
with it later,"” he commanded, and leaned 
back to enjoy the new flavor which had 
suddenly come into his cigar. “It’s all 
beautiful and even lovely for Beryl and 
Aunt Littlemynce and Leslie, provided old 
Sir Humphrey really had a big collection of 
jewels to leave behind him. That would 
freeze me out certainly. But suppose he 
hadn’t—suppose he didn’t. What will 
Leslie do about that? Suppose the old fel- 
low left nothing but a house with a mort- 
I know he lost nearer ten than 


see 


George 


gage on it. 
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five thousand on that wildcat Rhodesian 
rubber swindle last year, and it must have 
cost him a jewel or two out of h 
foot that bill! A man th 


self to be lured into the claws of ene wildcat 


is box to 


at has allowed him 


is always the sort of man who is liable to be 
reclaimed for reclawing 
that—had enough clawing myself. I'd bet 
ter look into it. 
and finds nothing waiting with which to re 
pair himself, arrangements will have to be 
made. And that’s how Honest Old George 
gets a living—making arrangements for 
other folk.” 

He then proceeded to make a few for 
himself. Apparently these were fruitful, for 
he applied himself to them during the next 
few days with an industry so stern and 
tenacious that it constantly surprised him. 

They got to know what he 
would have described as his honest old face 
pretty well at or two 
offices during those few days, and his hon- 
est old nose was poked so persistently into 
other folks’ Hatton Garden, 
where the jewel dealers haunt about, hov- 
ering over little parcels of stones, that they 
began to wonder whether he was the man 
who made the great haul of the Duchess of 
Derbyshire’s jewels five years before and 
was now seeking a safe market for them. 

But gentle George had a hide like a wal- 
rus, and moreover he had useful friends, at 
low rates for cold cash, almost everywhere, 
and he learned much; so he was by no 
means surprised when, some three days 
later, the dainty little lisle-thread lady led 
into his office a big, dark, silent, sunburned, 
slightly gloomy youth, in 
shabby navy blue, with a well-worn shiny- 
peaked marine engineer’s cap, whom she 
introduced rather sharply as Mr. Leslie 
Falconer, and announced in tones that 
were decidedly whiplashy that old Sir 
Humphrey had left Leslie nothing what- 
ever but a great old ugly house, bearing up 
under the weight of a mortgage so thor- 
ough and so heavy that one could feel every 
worm-eaten beam in the roof groaning 
under the weight of it 

“That’s bad, Miss Beryl bad,” 
said George H. as soothingly as he dared. 

“Bad! It is utterly vile!’’ corrected 
Beryl curtly, and the good-looking gloomy 
youth beside her nodded briefly 

The girl flushed, with the sparkling eyes 
of just anger, seized Leslie’s largish hands, 
turned them palms upward and thrust 
them under Mr. Jay’s eyes, completely 
ignoring the feeble and embarrassed re- 
sistance of Mr. Falconer. ‘‘ Look at those, 
Mr. Jay look close and just give 
me your opinion of them, will you?” 

For a girl with an allowance of 
ings a week she had a fairly imperative way 
with her. George | 


I ought to know 


For if Leslie arrives broke 


personally 


one stockbrokers’ 


business in 


excessively 


too 


close 


ten shill- 
looked. It was a tolerably 
ghastly pair of paws that Beryl presented 
for inspection—cracked and calloused and 
corny on the palms, and 
extensively chipped and skinned in patches, 
so deeply ingrained with oily grime that, 
quite obviously, Leslie would never have 
clean hands again until they wore clean. 
They were beyond the aid of ordinary 
washing. They looked as if Mr. Falconer 
had been scraping out motor crank cases by 
hand for the last ten years. 

“Good Lord, my boy, what got your 
hands like that?’”’ 

The gloomy one lifted a lip corner. 

““Work,”’ he stated tersely. 

“What work?” 

“‘T worked my passage —odd hand in the 
engine room and relief man in the stoke- 
hold—er—that sort of thing,” explained 
Leslie, and gently repossessed himself of 
his hands. ‘‘ They’ll be all right.” 

No doubt they would, but an infant 
could have seen that Beryl deserved a softer 
pair for caressing purposes, unless, indeed, 
she preferred to be petted by a person with 
shark-skin paws. 

George H. looked at Mr. Falconer with a 
new interest and a considerably increased 
respect. It was evident that the sharp lit- 
tle lady had picked a lad for herself who 
was, perhaps, something more of an all- 
rounder than many 


broken-nailed 


of the slicker, sleeker 
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youtns he so frequently encountered cir 


lating more or less aimlessly about town 





4 man who had never done much in the 
way of hard manual labor himself, Mr 
Jay, surveying furtively the hall-marked 
hands of Beryl’s darling, and hoping his 


would never get that way made ip 


mind that he really must ms¢ 

a slightly higher speed on behalf of one who 

had so evidently been through the n 
“H’m—so Sir Humphrey left nothing 

but a mortgage to his natural heir,’’ he 

Sald, ! is glassy eyes thoughtful Must see 

what can be done about that, decidedly.” 


The girl made a gesture of 


“Nobody belie 


as poor as he seemed to be, 


impatience. 
ves that Sir Humphrey was 


Even 


who wasn't at all good friends 


she said 
my aunt 


with him—let slip that she knows perfectly 


well that he had a tremendous collection of 





jewels. But she accused him of having been 
a jewel miser and said that probably he had 
hidden them all away ir ] where 








some piace 





they will never be four 
“Hah, * ejaculated the gen 
tle George rather excitedly. ‘‘ Did she 
anything else about it?” 
Beryl shook her shining curls. ‘*No 
except that, after think 
quietly all through bre 


did she now ! 


say 


about it 





quite 





fast, she said that 


on second thought she had changed her 
mind. Probably Sir Humphrey had thrown 
his money away on some secret extrava- 
gance—a thing, she 


prone to 


said, he was always 
and had encouraged the rumor 
about his big jewel collection in order to 
keep his credit good, whatever that may 
mean. But Leslie and I don’t care 
what happened to Sir Humphrey’s stupid 
old money, if he had any. I've got plenty, 
if I can only get at it. Leslie won’t mind 
sharing it with me until he can get a post 
which will make him independent of my 
money—something better than stoking a 
vile old steamer, I mean. And the reason 
we called was to engage you to think out 
some way or other of getting me enough 
money for us to get married on immedi- 
ately, Mr. Jay.” 

George nodded like a mandarin. ‘Quite, 
quite. You can’t go on like this—the thing’s 
absurd—deprived of the simplest necessi- 
ties.”’ 

Quite unconsciously, his eye drooped to 
the slim silk-clad ankles. Beryl smiled sud- 
denly. ‘Ah, you’re thinking of the stock- 
ings! Well, I overcame that difficulty, Mr. 
Jay. I borrowed a pair of cook’s to meet 
Leslie in,”’ she said gayly, then became 
serious again. “‘Can you do anything to 
help us, Mr. Jay? If you cannot, please say 
so frankly.” 

“Frankly, Miss Beryl, I can,’’ declared 
George H. His visitors brightened visibly. 
“Yes,” insisted Mr. Jay most benevolently, 
“‘T believe I can help you a great deal. But 
don’t misunderstand me, Miss Beryl. I can 
give you no help in the way of advice cor 
cerning your engagement.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Jay, but we don’t 
want that, I assure you. 
declared Beryl] very eagerly 

“But in a practical sort of way I may be 
able to be of assistance. I can let you have 
some money—dquite a lot of ready cash, if 
that would be of any use.” 

Her—and the somber , 
sparkled. “Oh, but that is just the very 
thing we want, Mr. Jay!’’ she cried naively. 
“‘Some money.”’ Her face shadowed again 
“‘But I mustn’t borrow. l 


Do we, Leslie?” 


Leslie’s—eyes 


Everybody is al- 
ways warning me against borrowing money 
in case of losing my income.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know—it’s a shame,” 
“But there is no reason why Mr 
Falconer should not borrow a trifle of money 
from his and your old agent, I believe.”’ 

“Not if you'd care to lend it,” 
lie with conviction. 

“T do care,”’ stated George. He 
a drawer and lifted out a small lump of 
money in the form of a folded cake of clean 
white five-pound notes—forty 
two hundred pounds in all. He shuffled 
them about a little on his blotter so that 
they looked most profuse and plenteous 

“How lovely!” sighed the little lisle- 
thread lady 


Sald 


George. 


said Les 


opened 


of them 
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“Say, Mr. Jay? I say ooks like fi 
ing a shovelful of sovereig in @ 
bunker. I agree.” 

“Fine!’’ said George, beaming on them 
both and rustling the notes ever so loudly 
He had fiddled them into su an unti 
scattered mass that they looked like te 
times the amount. He made a mction like 
pushing the whole lot acros desk w 
both arms. 

“Perhaps you'd care to count them while 
I prepare the option,”’ he said; and leaving 
them to play about with this sudden for- 
tune he went out to dictate a sw ttle 
document to Gus Golding 

When he returned they had just finished 
a loving little quarrel arour 1e point of 
division, Leslie insisting that Ber yuld 
take a hundred and fifty ar ty, Be 
utterly declining an g air halve 

George benignly rred ti! point 
‘*Make it halves now and eve ereafte 
my dear young folk. Take the advice of a 
man who has had so long an experience « 
these things that he ymetimes feels | 
name should be George Methuselah Jay 
make it fifty-fifty all your live ur i 
now They started then. “‘ That's good, 
approved G. Methuselal 

The option was then signed and Georg: 
touched on one more pou Remember, 
Miss Beryl, that two things are vital. Don’t 
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married yet Don't ul ft a 
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HE somewhat sour old retainer, Pet 
who had been the only ether inhabita 
of the big ramshackle i barn of a place 
Clamperdown Court, got to know Mr 


the next few days. 
‘alconer spent as little time as he 
id George seemed to have 

terest in the place—or in 

It was not too far frorn the gentle 
little country place to make a 
the mellow 
iything but a pleasure. 
‘ had a cigar or two 


le something that 
r said warmed up the very marrow 
he soon found himself 
r expected. His chats 
as they strolled about the 
and inter- 


during 
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-car run over through 
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bones, 
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+ had worked for Sir Humphrey all 
as much about the Clam- 
known themselves. 


e and knew 


3 iil 
erdowns as they had 
an old was still enthusiastic 
Any virtues in the 
Sir Humphrey had 
‘ said Peter, and any 
had been caused by Lady Little- 
Peter had hated from the 
ay she had deliberately turned down 
the good-looking Humphrey, a nephew of 
the then reigning Clamperdown, in favor 
of the already well-to-do Littlemynce. 
Never in his conversation with the old 
man did George mention the jewels which 
Sir Humphrey was said to have collected, 
yut none of which either his lawyer or his 
banker had seen for years. But at last old 
Peter mentioned them, referring to them 
rather garrulously, with many chuckles. 
George passed the bottle and let him run 
on. It was late when he finished and the 
bottle was but as Mr. Jay strolled 
back to his car his aspect was not that of a 
who had let any time run to waste. 
arrived home was 
memory with a glance at his 
three months’ option to buy Clamperdown 
Court 
Six thousand pounds was the amount of 
and George's option figure 
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them with avidity. 
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lf, “‘and | can hear a little bird singing in 
be required soon.’ 
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beautiful timing 
that he the exact truth. His instincts 
had so attuned themselves to the situation 
that it was entirely without surprise that 
next morning at his office he received Gus 
Golding’s announcement that Miss Beryl 
Lanyon and Mr. Leslie Falconer had called 
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The child came closer to George and a 
wheedling, coaxing note made itself mani- 
fest in her exquisite voice: “‘Of course you 
will see that if Leslie obliges Aunt Prudence 
and sells her the house, we might wait 
quietly, behaving perfectly, until Mrs. 
Mactyte is happily settled down at Clam- 
perdown, and then, when everything is nice 
and Aunt Prudence is happy, we might 
persuade her to agree to my being married 
to Leslie and having my money.” 

She was standing quite close to the gentle 
one’s chair now, rather like a child about to 
beg a favor from papa. “But Leslie says 
that he isn’t free to sell the place because of 
that old option thing he let you have,”’ she 
continued urgently. ‘‘And if that’s true, 
Mr. Jay, we want to ask you to tear the 
option up or burn it or something so that 
we shall be free to sell the house to Aunt 
Prudence. You know, you won't like the 
house if you buy it. It’s horrid, isn’t it, 
Leslie?” 

‘‘Ghastly,”’ said Leslie. 

“It’s frightfully damp, isn’t it, Leslie 

‘‘Mushrooms and things grow on the 
walls sometimes,” stated Leslie somberly. 

“And it’s dreadfully depressing, Mr. 
Jay.” 

‘““Gave me the blues when I lived there,’ 
confirmed Leslie. 

‘So, please, Mr. Jay, tear up the silly old 
option and let Leslie sell it to Aunt Prudence 
for just the amount of the mortgage money, 
and in return Leslie will place all his busi- 
ness in your hands when he has got some, 
and I will mine too. Or, if you like, I 
would pay you anything you like when I 
get my own money. So you will destroy 
the option, won’t you?”’ 

George H. looked at the lovely little 
flushed face and soft shining eyes so close 
to him and marveled. The sheer innocence 
of these charming kids! Begging to be al- 
lowed to throw away, in their blind, well- 
disposed, youthfully generous guilelessness, 
the great chance of getting sweet old Aunt 
Prudence in a place where for sake of what 
she wanted she could be made to yield to 
them what they—much more reasonably 
wanted. 

Yes, they needed an agent if ever any- 
body in the world needed one! Well, they 
had come to the right man when they came 
to Old Privacy, London. He patted the 
pretty hand so anxiously resting on his 
chair arm. 

““My dear, I can do better for you than 
you can do for yourselves in this matter,” 
he said. ‘‘Remember, I am your agent, 
as well as the owner of the option. Now 
there is no use in paying a_ highly 
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skilled and well-known agent to work for 
you and trying to do the work yourselves. 
If you attempt to negotiate this thing with 
Lady Littlemynce, she will shear you closer 
than lambs and you will get little if any- 
thing in return. I am not criticizing your 
auntie, Miss Beryl, nor would I say one 
word against her, for that is not my way; 
but I have, as a matter of duty, to warn 
you that only an agent of the very first 
a trained, experienced man rather 
ahead of the front rank of his great and 
difficult profession —can adequately handle 
this delicate but highly promising situation. 
You need me, you two, as few have ever 
needed me. Be advised. Leave all to me. 
It will pay you a thousand times over, in 
spite of the high fees the thing will involve. 
If Mr. Falconer deals with Lady Little- 
mynce he will do so in a spirit of —er 
conciliation. But I shall deal with her in 
a spirit of —um—confiscation. Take my 
advice. Go away and be happy and spend 
your money. Leave the collar work to old 
George H. Jay. Give me a free hand—and 
if you aren’t on your honeymoon in a 
couple of months from now you can call 
me no conjurer!”’ 

Mr. Falconer nodded vigorously. Beryl 
glanced at him and agreed instantly. ‘‘It is 
gloriously kind of you, Mr. Jay, and we 
should be ever so grateful if you did every- 
thing for us,’’ she said. 

“T will,” promised George spaciously, 
asked a few questions about Lady Little- 
mynce’s movements, and then let them 
leave him for more thrilling company— 
their own. 

The jolly miller of Finch Court leaned 
back, lighting a cigar like a man who has 
earned it. ‘‘Hey! When old Mr. Miller 
meets Miss Mincer then comes the tug of 
war,” he said, and laughed so breezily that 
all the windows nearly started rattling. 
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HE crafty Jay proposed to open his 

proceedings with a spell of masterly in- 
action, but Lady Littlemynce was out for 
business, and large meat-fed tigers would 
not have stopped her when she was set on 
acquiring what she felt she needed. They 
might have hindered her a trifle, but she 
would have found an alleyway around them. 

She called on George next day rather 
like a medium northeast wind calling. She 
had been pretty rough with Honest George 
Jay when she felt she had not the slightest 
use for him, and George would have been 
entitled to employ a certain stiffness in his 
manner to her if he liked. But he prided 
himself on being a first-class agent, and 














A Scene in Bryce Canyon, Utah 


July 23,1927 


the best of these are not engaged in the 
business for the purpose of revenging them- 
selves pettily for old slights and ancient 
snubs. 

With a little straining of his entire sys- 
tem George H. might have received a queen 
with more deference, but not much. Lady 
Littlemynce construed his politeness as 
weakness and unwisely started rough. 
“Those children tell me that you have per- 
suaded this boy Leslie Falconer to place 
his business in your hands, Mr. Jay,’’ she 
said rather acidly, when she was settled in 
her chair. 

““Why, yes, Lady Littlemynce; yes, that 
in a way—in a quite definite sort of 
way, that—um-— is the case.”’ 

“Huh! Well, frankly, I don’t see the 
necessity. But there is no holding the 
youth of the present day. They do pre- 
cisely as they please and there seems to be 
no way of steadying them. Well, Mr. 
Jay, I desire to purchase from Leslie 
Falconer that rather terrible old ruin, Clam- 
perdown Court, and he wishes to sell it to 
me. It appears, however, that you have 
rather skillfully maneuvered yourself into 
the position of owner of the property— 
provided you decide to exercise an option 
which you have extracted from this young 
man. Well, now I am prepared to purchase 
this property at a sane and reasonable 
price, in order to oblige an old friend—an 
old schoolfellow. I wish to lease the place 
to her at a low rent, and naturally therefore 
the purchase price must be low. Are you 
prepared to sell it, Mr. Jay? And ifso when 
are you prepared to give possession?’’ She 
snapped it out like a woman accustomed to 
buying many things—at her own price and 
not infrequently on her own terms. 

“Possession?” said the gentle one mus- 
ingly. ‘‘Why, I can give you possession 
on the day you complete the purchase.” 

“Could you, indeed?” said the Lady 
Littlemynce satirically. ‘‘ But I should like 
possession—if I purchase—upon signing 
the contract to buy and paying the neces- 
sary deposit.” 

George Henry beamed kindly upon her. 
“Why, of course you would,” he agreed 
blandly, ‘just as almost every other pur- 
chaser of property would. But unfortu- 
nately I should be unable to give you that 
premature possession—just as every other 
vender would find himself unable.” 

Something behind the blandness and 
benignity in Mr. Jay’s voice must have 
struck her, for she left unuttered the sharp 
rejoinder she had opened her lips to make, 
and thought a moment. ‘Very well, that 
can be dealt with later. It is improbable 
that we shall come to terms in any case, for 
I tell you quite bluntly, Mr. Jay, I am not 
to be bled in this transaction.” 

‘‘Naturally not,’’ said George. ‘‘I should 
wish to supplement that observation with 
the statement that I do not propose to at- 
tempt to bleed you, Lady Littlemynce.” 

She seemed interested. ‘‘ You mean that, 
Mr. Jay? Very well; how much do you 
want for the place? Be good enough to 
name your lowest figure at once. My time 
is limited—and I never haggle.”’ 

““Splendid!"’ said George H. benevo- 
lently. ‘‘ My time is literally cramped and 
the thought of haggling has never entered 
my head. I am prepared to sell you the 
freehold of Clamperdown Court, Lady 
Littlemynce, with all the land attached to 
it, the timber upon that land, the house, 
the wonderful paneling in the house and 
everything in it or attached to it, lock, 
stock and barrel, for the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds freehold and 

She bounded to her feet like a rubber 
lady. ‘‘ Double its value! I will never sub- 
mit to such extortion as long as I live,” 
stated, rather screechily. 

““So be it, Lady Littlemynce,” said Mr. 
Jay solemnly, and rose from his chair. 

‘“But, my good person, the property is 
absurdly not worth it!”’ she shouted loudly. 

George proceeded to collect what much 
endurance had convinced him was right- 
fully his own. “‘And why, may I inquire, 
Lady Littlemynce—why should I worry 

Continued on Page 100) 
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Prize-winning in the gay 


In the mauve decade, at the Chicago World’s Fair, the gold 
medal was awarded to a living room group by Karpen. There, 
the late Honorable Francis Armstrong, former mayor of Salt 
Lake City, saw the suite, agreed with the judges, bought it. 
Today it still serves, thirty-four years young, beautiful and 


staunch, destined to take its place among priceless 
antiques in generations to come. 

Years have intervened. Karpen furniture has become 
richer in tradition. Its fame and preference among 
connoisseursand home-makers have grown mightily. 
Its style has kept ever apace with decoration. But 
its old-fashioned quality remains constant. 


In the modish Louis Quinze love seats you see here, 


ASK FOR KARPEN 


FURNITURE - 


* FIND THE 


NAMEPLATE 


nineties; preferred today 


clothed in splendid Aubusson tapestry, there is that same 


integrity which won the first prize in 1893. Looking backward 
gives you the power to look forward to the many prideful years 
you will enjoy from any piece that bears the Karpen namepiate, 
whether for your living room, library, sun room, or hall. 


Secrets seldom told about furniture design, fabrics, 
and craftsmanship are now revealed in an interest- 
ing booklet, profusely illustrated in color. You will 


c 1 . 7 1 
want to read it before you buy. Send the coupon 


below for The Glorious Adventure of Home Furnishing 
to S. Karpen & Bros., 801 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago; 37th and Broadway, New York; or 180 


New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
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| being a fighter 


THE SATURDAY 


Frankie Cudlip’s brow was creased with 
the furrows of concentration. It was pretty 
deep wading. He had always thought that 
you either had style or you hadn’t it, and 
not an hour ago Ben had told him that he 


| had as much style as Jack Delaney. 


“T'd like to prove to you,’’ Mr. Morton 
proceeded, ‘‘that you're making a mistake 
in limiting yourself to sharpshooting. I 
don’t think you realize what a dangerous 
position you’re getting yourself into. It 
means going deeply into your nature. 
Shall I do it?” 

jo to it, Mr. Morton! You bet!” 

“The biggest trouble a young man has,” 
the authority obliged, “is finding out how 
he best expresses himself. They say, when 
he succeeds, that he has found himself —his 
work or his tempo or what not. When he 
does work that is not a natural expression 
of himself, we call him a square peg in a 
round hole—a natural-born actor trying to 
be a dentist, for example, or a fine musician 
trying to be a salesman. 

“Even when a man has found the proper 
medium of expression—-a musician being a 
thusician, a doctor being a doctor, a fighter 
even then he must con- 
tinue to hunt for the form of expression 
that is most natural to him. In other 
words, a man must be 100 per cent himself 
or he isn’t delivering the best that is in him. 
Am I making sense?” 

Frankie had run the fingers of his right 
hand into his kinky blond hair and was 
grasping a handful of it. His eyes had be- 
come sapphire blue and they shone. 

“Yes, sir!’’ he cried. 

“When we narrow it down to fighting,” 
Mr. Morton went on in his low, wheezing 
voice, ‘“‘we find that we have the natural- 
born defensive fighter and the natural-born 
aggressive fighter and a hundred shades in 
between. I could typify any man you 
named from John L. Sullivan to Gene Tun- 
ney. Let’s consider Dempsey, the most ag- 
gressive fighter we’ve had in years.” 

“But Ben Archer just got through telling 
me that my style " Frankie eagerly 
began. 

“T haven't come to you yet,” said Mr. 
Morton. “I'll take Ben Archer next. Ben 
Archer, in his prime, was one of the best 
fighters of his weight who ever entered the 
American ring. He found his style at an 
early age. He grew up in the John L. Sulli- 
van tradition, but he wasn’t carried away 
by it. It took real courage in those days 
to do what Ben Archer did. He was always 
calm and cool-headed. He had one punch 
in a left that never slept. And he had cour- 
age enough never to let the crowd rattle 
him into rough fighting. He won his cham- 
pionship and retained it for three years by 
sharpshooting.” 

Mr. Morton paused. He was looking at 
the tablecloth and making patterns with a 
finger nail. 

‘The trouble with Ben,”’ he said with a 
sigh, ‘‘is that he thinks he was right and 
everybody else was wrong. He thinks that 
the only way to become a champion is to 
perfect yourself as a sharpshooter. He 
trained Billy Nepke and Frisco Paul and 
took them almost to the top. Now he’s got 
you almost to the top. But Billy Nepke 
and Frisco Paul didn’t reach the top. What 
about you?” 

Frankie Cudlip hastily reached for his 
glass of water and drained half of it at a 
gulp. Chester Morton looked up. His 
small eyes, set deep above those bags of 
flesh, were glowing. 

“You will either find yourself before your 
fight with Nicky Costello or be knocked out 
in the third round. If you want me to tell 
you what I think you ought to do, I will.” 

Frankie said nothing. It wasn’t neces- 
for him to say anything. The expres- 
sion in his eyes was sufficient. 

“T’ve watched you in four fights,” said 
Mr. Morton. ‘And I’ve been studying 
you in the past half hour. You have never 
been yourself on any occasion when I have 
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seen you in the ring. You are not the cold, 
calculating, deliberate sharpshooter you 
think you are—that Ben has tried to make 
you think you are. You’re better than that, 
Cudlip. You have that rare quality in this 
day of box-office fighting —a fighting heart. 
You love to fight. You love to be aggres- 
sive. 

“You aren’t going to beat Nicky Cos- 
tello by letting him walk into your left. 
You’ve got to go in there and fight like 
hell. You're getting nearer and nearer the 
top, Cudlip, and the nearer the top you get, 
the harder they come. The easy ones are 
all behind you now. You've got to realize 
before your fight with Costello that Ben 
Archer’s way just doesn’t happen to be 
your way.” 

The waiter came with Frankie’s tender- 
loin steak. At Mr. Morton’s elbow he 
placed a cup of black coffee and a slice of 
mince pie. Frankie ignored his steak and 
watched the great amateur boxing author- 
ity attack his pie and coffee. He fairly 
wolfed his food. In no time at all both 
plate and cup were empty. 

Frankie was thinking rapidly. Instinct 
advised him that Chester Morton had told 
him the truth about himself, yet he could 
not on such short notice throw off the 
teachings of Ben Archer. 

“T might get knocked cold in the first 
round.” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Morton indifferently. 

“But I won't!” declared Frankie. 

“No, not if you put your back into it.” 

Frankie continued to think. Mr. Mor- 
ton wasn’t exactly the kind you poured 
your heart out to, but he did have some 
swell ideas. Maybe Mr. Morton could 
give him some valuable pointers on the 
baffling problem of Polly Madison. 

“Look here,’’ Frankie said earnestly. 
“If my ring style is wrong, maybe my style 
is wrong in other ways.” 

A vague look entered those eyes that 
had seen the best of them go up and up 
and down and out! 

“‘T’m in love with a young lady,” Frankie 
began. ‘‘She’s a very refined kind of girl. 
She’s a perfect lady in every respect. And 
I’m nothing but a roughneck. I mean, I’m 
nothing but a roughneck. But I’m crazy 
about her. I’d do anything in the world for 
her. But I’m scared stiff of her. I mean, I 
want to marry her. I love her. She’s the 
most beautiful, sweetest-natured = 

“T don’t know anything about love, 
Mr. Morton checked him. ‘“‘I don’t know 
anything but fighting.” He eased himself 
out of his chair. ‘Think it over, Cudlip. 
Be yourself. Don’t be a Ben Archer any 
more. Good night.” 

He was waddling away Frankie 
could begin to voice the gratitude that 
filled him. And he was hardly out of the 
door when Frankie was assailed by doubt. 
If Frankie went to Ben Archer and told 
him what Chester Morton had said, Ben 
would blow up. He would declare that 
Chester Morton was hipped on aggressive 
fighting, and there would be nothing but 
cat-and-dog fights until he met Nicky Cos- 
tello. 

Frankie held his breath as his imagina- 
tion played with that fight as Mr. Morton 
wanted to see it fought. Nicky was aggres- 
sive. He was a mountain lion; another 
Kid Levine, but tougher, cleverer, better. 
Aggressive Kid Levine had almost taken 
him in the eighth round. Aggressive Nicky 
Costello would take him sooner. Mr. Mor- 
ton had given it a name—the third round! 

Fror: the problems of the fight with 
Nicky Costello, Frankie’s mind slipped to 
Polly Madison. Maybe Ben was wrong 
about her too. Maybe she would like him 
better if he stopped handling her with kid 
gloves. 

“Polly darling 

He tried to picture Polly melting into his 
arms, sliding her hands up into his hair, 
puckering her lips for his kiss. But some- 
how that picture wouldn’t take form. Much 
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more easily he could see her big brown eyes 
flashing fire, could see her drawing up her 
body to queenly erectness and laying him 
out cold for getting so fresh. 

“Polly darling i 

He would wait. He would content him- 
self with phoning her in the morning and 
making the usual Sunday-night date to 
take her to the movies. He knew he 
wouldn't dare hold her hand. He would sit 
there in the darkness beside her and do 
nothing —like the big sap he was. Because 
she was a lady. He couldn’t be rough with 
Polly. It wasn’t his—well, style. 

Style, Frankie pondered —what was his 
style? 


When Frankie —Cuddler—Cudlip climbed 
through the ropes on the night of his fight 
with Nicky Costello a bull-like roar went 
up to the rafters. He lifted his taped and 
bandaged hands above his head, clasped 
them and bowed swiftly in several direc- 
tions, meanwhile executing a little shuffle 
with his feet. He was surprised at the up- 
roar which greeted him. Then it occurred 
to him that they were roaring - cause they 
were sure he was going to be defeated. 
They were sure his sharpshooting methods 
would be ineffective against Nicky Cos- 
tello. 

Shouts reached him, and none of them 
were flattering. One that he did not hear 
caused a wave of laughter to sweep over 
one end of the arena. 

Ben Archer, ineffectually trying to con- 
ceal his nervousness, was chanting, ‘‘ Now 
don’t let this guy rattle you, Frankie. 
He’s gonna try to trick ya into swappin’ 
‘em. Just keep stickin’ that left into him. 
Let him keep walkin’ into that left till he 
knocks hisself out.’ 

Frankie was beginning to feel bristly. 
His eyes in his pale, intense face were inky 
spots when Nicky Costello came swarming 
through the ropes in the opposite corner 
a mystery in a purple-silk bathrobe. His 
long head was closely clipped and he seemed 
equipped with unlimited confidence. He 
ignored Frankie and laughed and chatted 
with his seconds and trainer. 

Frankie, looking him over, drew a deep 
breath and felt a trernor in his insides. His 
heart was banging against the wall of his 
chest. His mouth was dry. There was a 
tingling in his triceps. He relaxed. Ben 
was softly massaging his stomach, tirelessly 
repeating the familiar refrain, as if he would 
fill Frankie’s consciousness with sharp- 
shooting lefts to the exclusion of all else. 

Frankie, listening, glanced down to where 
Chester Morton was sitting. Mr. Morton 
was gazing indifferently in his direction. 
He was looking at Frankie as if he had 
never seen him before. But behind those 
expressionless beady eyes, Frankie knew 
that he was saying: 

“Come out fighting! 
ing!” 

And Ben was droning, “‘ Just pick him to 
pieces with that left, Frankie.” 

Frankie leaped up with relief as the ref- 
eree beckoned to him. His expression, as 
he gazed down at Nicky Costello’s thick 
hairy legs, was sullen. He glanced about 
the ring for slippery spots; saw none; half 
listened to the earnest voice of the referee: 
“Clean breaks. A light in the tin 
dome hissed and went out with a click. ... 
“Give us a fight tonight boys. * Some- 
one close to the ringside blared above the 
hum of preparations and the chatter of 
telegraph sounders, ‘“‘Catch him when he’s 
posing, Nicky, and spin him around!” 

‘*Show us some action tonight, Frankie,” 
earnestly, from the referee. 

““You bet,’’ said Frankie. 

Then he was pawing the resined canvas 
in his corner like an eager race horse, won- 
dering just what he ought to do. The 
hoarse whisper of Ben floated up to him: 

“Don’t get rattled, Frankie. Make him 
like that left!’’ 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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AR and wide, by word and manner, America 
is registering unfeigned admiration for the 
new Royal Eights and new Sixes by Chandler. 
In numbers swiftly multiplying, these new 
Eights and Sixes are brightening and enlivening 
the nation’s highways and byways from ocean to 
ocean. Cars beautifully distinctive in body design. 
Magnificent in all the little fine points of luxury 
and comfort. Fairly bubbling over with energy 
and stamina; and very smooth, very quiet. 
On the road you'll notice how very few cars 


ever try to pass a Chandler on the hills—or at- 
tempt to outstep its quick getaway in traffic. That 
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Outwardly Magnificent 


very fact reveals the prestige and respect that 
Chandler has earned by the surpassing results of 
its Pikes Peak power principle. 


Chandler goes the limit, too, in offering a 
wide variety of models: Cars in four chassis 
sizes, in a total of twenty-eight beautiful body de- 
signs—all models possessing the “One Shot” 
centralized lubrication system, and dozens of other 
important advantages. And with the Sixes priced 
at $945 to $1895, and the Royal Eights at $2195 
to $2295 (f. o. b. Factory), price is still another 
reason why Chandler is making such galloping 
gains in sales. Look around. Compare! 


CHANDLER - CLEVELAND MOTORS CORPORATION ‘ CLEVELAND 


ROYAL EIGHTS BIG SIXES 
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REAMER of pillar and spire where only emptiness was: 

toiler with laden back and sweating brow, at grips with 
the stubborn stone: master of doubt and fear, creator of new use- 
fulness, wealth, beauty—The Builder has been with us always, 
naming the ages of the world by the building he has done. 


Some built their houses on the sands, and the winds blew and the 
rains beat upon them, and they vanished. Some arose and, con- 
quering, swept the world’s treasures into their palaces, achieving 
only a name for cruelty and greed. But pure devotion raised 
cathedral fanes, and from devotion grew the spirit of building 
for common good. And then men began to set the cities of their 


industry upon the everlasting hills. 


Goodyear has set its city “on an hill.” 


Stone upon stone it is rising, out of the good 
work of Goodyear men and the good will of 


the American people. 





Into its soaring walls goes steadily something 
besides ambition, or pride, or wish for gain. 


Something not less than an unalterable purpose 
that “cannot be hid” cements and reinforces 
the whole mighty structure. 


What is this purpose on which Goodyear 
builds, and how shall it triumph? 


It is the incorruptible aim to build into every 
product that bears the Goodyear name the 
utmost in simple goodness and value. 


This is true from the largest tire and the longest 
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belt down to the smallest rubber heel or piece 
of packing. 

To make each of these an example in excel- 
lence, Goodyear draws on every resource of 
vast investment, unresting research, ceaseless 
test, and that vigilant self-criticism which is the 
price of betterment. 


To all of this, Goodyear adds the fact as well 
as the ideal of Service—making and marketing 
its goods in such wise as to place them at the 
disposal of all men. 


And then it follows them into use, with a 
policy that helps the buyer to get out of them 
the whole of their inbuilt value. 


If you would see the fruits of Goodyear purpose, 
look at the ‘‘city’’ of Goodyear. 


One of the youngest of all the great compa- 
nies in a world-wide industry, it is already the 
leader—with a leadership gloriously earned. 


Others have made their millions of tires, but 
Goodyear has made its hundred millions! 


Others use rubber in tremendous amounts, but 
Goodyear alone uses nearly one-seventh of 
all the rubber produced annually on the 
earth! 


| 


a On the highways, the streets, 
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on an hill cannot be hid’’ 


—- MATTHEW v:1i4 


in the home—in ships, mills, stores, factories 
—on the land, the water, in the air, Goodyear 
products serve the advancing world. 


Goodyear belting stands supreme in the trans- 
mission of industrial power. 


More people walk on Goodyear rubber heels 


than on any other kind. 


Goodyear is unchallenged in its supremacy as 
maker of rubber goods for commercial aviation 
and the aeronautical arms of the national defense. 


This past year, in total sales on all products, 
Goodyear outranked any other rubber company 
in the world! 


Such is the “city on an hill” where Goodyear 


purpose strives. 


Yet the most inspiring phase of that city— 
the shining towers that still would stand if 
every physical plant and machine were to be 
utterly destroyed—are the confidence and faith 
that millions of people have learned to place 
in Goodyear’s work and word. 





These are at once the foundation and capstone 


of the city of Goodyear. 


Their preservation is the concern of every 
Goodyear man whose creed is “Protect our 
good name.” 
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Make Your Own Ice 


Just have the Kelvinator freezing unit installed in your present warp or chip, and is light and easy to move about. A good 
refrigerator. Then you will always have plenty of ice at any time example of the value and quality built into every Cabinet Kelvin- 
of the day or night—week days or Sundays, even in ator. Telephone or visit the Kelvinator Dealer nearest 





the hottest weather. And it’s so easy—in a few hours 8 errr 

you can plug in for “cold that keeps.” Exactly the ae rae amg a , 400 Ply hb Roed. Detroit, Michie: 
right temperature to keep your food fresh, whole- The Pioneer Electric Kelvinator, 14200 Plymouth ee a 
some and pure—allowing you to buy in larger quan- Ice Cream Cabinet Division of Electric Refrigeration Corp. Kelvinator 


Sct : The combination of Nizer with Kel- 2) ‘ : 

ities at lower prices. FO tenors Ela Re. | Of Canada, Ltd., 1130 Dundas St., East, London, Ont. 
frigeration Corp. affords a complete 
line of correctly engineered applica- * Pa * 


If you need a new cabinet, you can choose from tions for domestic and commercial 
Cabinet Kelvinators to fit every household require- purposes with worldwide service! Kelvinator covers the whole range of electric refrigeration 


Nizer-Kelvinator ice cream cabinets . : pt a ‘ = | 2 
ment. Model 272, “Sealtite’’ construction, costs but —_—= ery ncn i Res og — oye og ote; gran ci en 
. { : . . . . ‘ hn depend- wit D1 ts eonar®r e iuxe, SOll orceiain jewe 
$210.00 installed. (Rocky Mountain district and yim ceria nicl - k _ of 
Danie Const alichaie bial Secskclad. h aah, refrigerators; a Kelvinator freezing tank to fit your refrig- 
acific Coast slightly higher.) Steel-clad, 2-inc erator. Correctly engineered commercial installations. Con- 


cork-board insulation all around—will not crack, venient terms. 


Kelvinato 


Oldest Domestic Electric Refrigeration oat. 


you or write us for further information. 
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And down in the front row the dull, ex- 
pressionless eyes of Chester Morton were 
saying: 

““Come out fighting, and fight like hell!” 

What was he going to do—rush out fight- 
ing, or stroll out sharpshooting? Ben 
Archer had a single-track mind —he was a 
one-idea guy, but maybe Chester Morton 
wasn’t a good guesser, after all. 

The bell rang. Frankie strolled out to 
meet his opponent. Nicky Costello came 
rushing out like the human mountain lion 
he was. They met with a crash of leather 
on flesh—Nicky Costello’s leather 
Frankie Cudlip’s flesh. 

Frankie prodded him with his left; saw 
a clean opening for a right hook to the jaw, 
passed it by in favor of a left jab to the 
heart, and covered up when Nicky Costello 
closed in again. 

They sparred. Nicky Costello was al- 
ready trying to pave the way for an open- 
ing for his death-dealing right. The crowd, 
having tasted blood in those first exciting 
ten seconds, shouted for action. Advice 
began to fly. 

“Spin him like a top, Nicky!” 

“Come on, Nicky; send him back to the 
laundry!” 

**Chop him down, Nicky!” 

“Let him and then sock him, 
Nicky!” 

“*Hit him in the cafeteria, Nicky!” 

Nicky Costello did his best. He swung. 
He jabbed. He punched. Frankie slipped 
into a clinch with the knowledge that he 
was matched with a man who was far bet- 
ter than any man he had ever met in the 
ring. He was tougher, he was faster, he 
was smarter. 

When the referee separated them, Nicky 
Costello followed him, slugging, hammer- 
ing, swinging. He beat down that rapier 
left as if it were a straw. Frankie sent it 
darting with all his cunning, all his power. 
He aimed at the liver, the heart, the face. 
And Nicky Costello came crashing through 
with swings and uppercuts. 

The arena became a riot of roaring. Men 
turned green as they implored Nicky Ces- 
tello to “‘give him the works.”’ Nicky pres- 
ently obliged. The blow was an uppercut 
which clipped Frankie glancingly on the 
chin point. It traveled less than eight 
inches. Then Frankie was on the canvas 
with consciousness flickering wildly. He 
was on his back and the world was a vast 
confusion. 

“Two!” said a voice ten thousand miles 
away. 

A face intruded into the phantasmagoria 
that was Frankie’s mind. It was the pale, 
lovely face of Polly Madison. 

“Three!” 

She was smiling at him and she was say- 
ing something about style. Something, he 
gathered vaguely, was wrong with his 
Four!” 

There was a burst of noise. It became a 
mighty reverberation in Frankie’s ears. 

‘“‘Five!”’ 

A faint, pleading wail: 
You ain’t out!” 

Suddenly all the things that Chester 
Morton had said to him were alive with 
meaning. It was as if distant and unre- 
lated stars had rushed together to form a 
great, shining sun. Frankie sat up and 
shook his head at the count of seven. The 
roaring became louder and louder. Thou- 
sands and thousands of lungs were emitting 
thunder he was down—licked 
out cold! 

He drunkenly observed that Nicky Cos- 
tello was leaning nonchalantly against the 
ropes ina corner. How he hated him for his 
nonchalance! Hatred pulled him to his 
knees; brought him, tottering, to his feet. 

He should have fought his way with 
alacrity into a clinch. He should 
clung for dear life— clung until his head was 
clear and some of the glassiness went out of 
his legs. That would have been the 
thing to do. 

But Frankie didn’t want to be 
he wanted to fight. Strength from some 
miraculous reservoir surged into his arms 


on 


swoon 


style. 


“Get up, Frankie. 


because 


y 
5 


have 


sensibie 


sensible; 


They met in a fury of flash 
And Frankie was firm in his hallucination 
that he was immune from the most terrific 
blows. They glanced painlessly from his 
heart, his chest, his face. He bored in with 
head low, swinging. was dreadfully 
puni But he 
knew he had won seconds before the open- 
ing came. He knew it from the look on 
Nicky Costello’s face-_a look that changed 
from surprise, to perplexity, to keen anx- 
lety. It was a clean, terrific left swing to 


the chin. 






He 


shed before his chance came. 


Nicky Costello sagged loosely to the 
canvas. 

Frankie staggered to the nearest neutral 
corner, discovered that he had entered his 
own corner, and, taking himself in hand, 
strolled across the ring, to lean noncha- 
lantly on the ropes. He carried with him 
the fantastic image of Ben’s face, green and 
distorted with terrified incredulity. 

He listened for the count of nine, then 
glanced over the ropes to where Mr. Mor- 
ton was sitting. All about him men were 
standing on seats, pawing at one another 
and bellowing. It was the first roar of such 
thunderous size that had ever been created 
for Frankie. The taste of sudden popularity 
was sweet to him, but he wanted most of 
all some sign of approbation from the man 
who walked with kings. Chester Morton 
was not standing, nor was he even shout- 
ing. But he grinned like a cat when Frankie 
airily flipped a dripping glove at him. 

Ben Archer retained control of his emo- 
tions as far as the dressing-room door. 
Then he cut loose. 

““T suppose ya think ya’ve done yourself 
proud with that grand-stand play!"’ he 
snarled. 

“For crying out loud, Ben, I took him, 
didn’t I?” 

“By sluggin’ Threw away every- 
thing I ever taught ya and mixed it like a 
lousy stevedore in a dock fight!” 

“Well, that’s my new style, Ben.” 

‘Ya call that style?” 

*‘Sure—my particular brand 


> ” 
sore, Ben 


yes! 


me! Don't 


I ain’t sore; I’m just disgusted. After 
all the time I’ve spent on ya, makin’ a sty] 
ish fighter out o’ ya—teachin’ ya all the 
nerves and weak spots in the human anat- 
omy : 

““T won't forget them, Ben. Only after 
this we're going to fight my way. Your 
style isn’t my style, Ben. That’s what I 
mean. I'm through sharpshooting.” 

Ben looked long and earnestly into his 
steady blue eyes. 

‘Roll over there and let 
down,” hesnapped. ‘“‘Style,eh? The fight 
game ain't what it used to be. Time was 
when a fighter minded his trainer like his 
own mother. Now you fresh kids think ya 
know everything. he sneered. “I 


me rub ya 


Style!” 
suppose a pile driver is stylish!” 

“It’s stylish for driving piles,”’ 
pointed out. 


Frankie 


As soon as Frankie had had his shower 
and was dressed, he hastened out into the 
crisp fall night and stopped a cruising taxi- 
cab. He was embarking upon an adventure 
the very contemplation of which had, until 
filled him with foreboding. Now 
le with head high, eyes confidently 


just now, 
he ro 
asparkle and with reiterated instructions to 
the driver to step on it 

Before a brick apartment building in the 
West Nineties he presently alighted. He 
paid his fare and strode inside. 

Polly Madison opened the door to his 
vigorous ring. She uttered a little cry of 
pleasure at seeing him. Frankie closed the 
door firmly behind him. He tossed his hat 


into a chair. She eyed him with wonder 


He strode toward Polly with outstretched 
arms. He infolded her in them. Holding 
her in this vise, he kissed her 


‘‘Frank,”’ she finally managed to gasp 
“what 
“Kid, I’ve got a new 


‘We're 


at on earth has got into you?” 
style,’’ announced 
get married to 


Frankie. going to 


morrow.” 
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Summer rays can scorch like flames 


I 


beach in summer 


for sunburn where 


verybody's 


youne on he 


Be ready 


ver you are 





ease Sunburn /ws7AnTLy 


guard happy hours 


ex down to the water again 
—anywhere outdoors under 
the warm sky Millionaires 
can’t buy more joy. 

Enjoy every minute of summer. 
But don’t let sunburn set your 
skin an after 
noon of pleasure into days and 
nights of stinging discomfort. 


on fire—convert 


Wherever you are, at once, to 
day, you can treat sunburn as 
physicians do. Soothe the smart 
instantly—ward off dangerous 
infection, heal the scorched tis 
Just keep a tube of Un 
guentine at hand! 


sues 


Unguentine is used by hos 


pitals from coast to coast. Spread 
it on liberally. Under its protec 


tive 


sunburn heals with 


film 


a trusted name 


on pharmaceutical 


preparations 





amazing speed. Even in 
cases, fever 


and 


v7 
uiness are 


the worst 


pre 


vented. Healthy and brown, you 


are carefree, happy agai 
Unguentine 


You can 


use 


n 


before 


Severe burn is pre 

r! At your 
enient tube for you! 
ent The Norwic! 
inv, Norwich, N. Y 


Pree... Re nervous tube 


of UNGUENTINI 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 











y Packard service, under 
strict factory supervision 


SERVICE 


and at standardized charges, is available every- 
where. Authorized Packard service stations have 
doubled and redoubled in number during the 
past six years. And more are constantly being 
established —keeping pace with the rapidly grow- 
ing fine car market created by the Packard Six. 


Packard cars, both Six and Eight, are built to 
serve long and well and Packard’s interest follows 
them through all their years. A part for any 
Packard ever built is available today at the great 
service headquarters in Detroit. 


Packard service begins on the drawing boards 
of Packard’s engineering department. Con- 
venience, accessibility, simplicity—these points 
receive unusual consideration in the design of 
Packard cars. 


So, in addition to such modern improvements as 
“Instant” chassis lubrication and other features 
which protect the car’s fine precision and reduce 
routine care, service when needed is made quick 
and inexpensive for the Packard owner. 


Packard service has doneas much as Packard cars 
themselves to establish the Packard reputation. 
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Now we were promoted to VE-9’s for 
simple formation flying. I spent one hour 
and fifteen minutes in transition flying 
and three hours in formation work. The 
ships fly in formations of three, each student 
taking turns in leading the wedge. We 
closed our primary course with three hours 
of transition flying in changing over to the 
service-type plane. Altogether I had 
seventy-two hours and fifteen minutes in 
the air at Brooks Field. 

While we were at Brooks a civilian plane 
crashed within sight of the field and the 
pilot and his passenger were burned to 
death. 

This tragedy so unnerved several of the 
class that they resigned. It is no reflection 
on any man’s courage that he should 
change his mind about making flying his 
job, whether by reasoned weighing of the 
facts or in the emotional reaction of sucha 
horror; but the air, though it has ceased 
to be recklessly hazardous, still demands 
of its thirty-third-degree initiates a single- 
minded devotion that is superior to ordi- 
nary risks. 

All our work at the advanced schoo! at 
Kelly Field was done on service-type planes, 
and here the class again was diminished, 
for some men can fly slow training-type 
planes well who are lost on speed ships; or 
if not lost, yet not deft enough to qualify 
to Army standards. Again we had to make 
our first flights in dual-control planes with 
an instructor ready at hand to correct any 
blunder. 

We began with figure 8’s, accuracy in 
landing to a mark, landing on strange 
fields, then turned to forced landings. The 
training for these emergencies calls for the 
student to cut off his throttle at 1000 and 
1500 feet and make 180 and 360 degree 
turns, respectively, in landing to a mark. 
Unless the ground is utterly forbidding, 
such a maneuver will take care of ordinary 
contingencies in a forced landing. 

When the class had been weeded out to 
thirty-three, the survivors were given a few 
hours in all types of service ships, then di- 
vided in four parts for specialized training 
in the four branches of army aviation— 
pursuit, bombardment, attack and obser- 
vation. 

The selection was governed by three 
considerations: The student’s preference, 
the instructor’s opinion of his qualifications, 
and his training record; but in as much as 
almost all of us were candidates for pur- 
suit—the flashiest branch—the controlling 
factors were the last two. 


Time to Take Leave 


The eight of us chosen for pursuit were 
given sixty hours’ air work in SE-5’s and 
MB-3’s, the two wartime types of pursuit 
ships, both fast single-seaters. Our in- 
structors all were veterans of the A. E. F. 
and we were put through all known forma- 
tions and acrobatics. Acrobatics have the 
further vital importance to the combat flyer 
of training him to outdodge his enemy and 
maneuver him into a fatal disadvantage. 
It is air boxing, and the best boxer wins so 
long as the contending planes are of approxi- 
mately equal speed, climb, strength and 
maneuverability. 

It was while I was flying an SE-5 in a 
nine-ship attack formation that I made my 
first emergency parachute jump. Lieut. 
R. L. Maughan, one of the crack pilots of 
the Army and winner of the Pulitzer Tro- 
phy in 1922, played the enemy and flew 
a DH-4B at about 5000 feet and several 
hundred feet above the clouds. Lieutenant 
Blackburn commanded the attacking 
squadron, which was divided into three 
units of three ships each. I was flying on 
the left wing of the topmost unit, Lieuten- 
ant McAllister on the right and Cadet Love 
at the apex of the V. We dropped down on 
the theoretically unsuspecting Maughan, 
Love attacking straight on, McAllister from 
the right and I from the left. A lone plane 
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AND THEN I JUMPED 


Continued from Page 7 


caught in such a vise has a poor show for 
its white alley. 

After Love had pulled up I continued to 
dive on Maughan’s DeHaviland for a brief 
spell before pulling up to the left 
above the DeHaviland and saw no other 
ship, when I felt a slight jolt, then a crash 
that threw my head forward against the 
cowling. My plane seemed to turn around 
and for an instant to hang motionless. In 
that moment I closed the throttle and 
glanced to the left, to see another SE-5 with 
McAllister in the cockpit a few feet away, 
wings locked with my ship and the fuselages 
approximately parallel. McAllister appar- 
ently was unhurt and getting ready to 
jump. 

I saw that my right wing was damaged 
and had folded back slightly, covering the 
forward right-hand corner of the cockpit. 
Then the two planes began to mill around 
and the wires to whistle. The damaged 
right wing vibrated faster and faster as the 
ships fell, smacking my head at the bottom 
of each oscillation. It was time to go and I 
removed the rubber-band safety from the 
safety bel:, unbuckled the belt, climbed out 
past the trailing edge of the hurt wing, and 
with my feet on the cowling, on the right 
side of the cockpit, which then was in a 
nearly vertical position, I threw myself 
backward and away from the plane with 
as much force as I could. 


I passed 


The Eight Greatest Pilots 


A jumper’s first interest is to avoid the 
path of the falling wreckage, which in this 
case was descending in nearly a straight 
line. I located the rip cord with one hand, 
but I did not pull it until I had dropped 
several hundred feet and into the cloud 
bank. During this interval I was falling in 
line with the two planes and only*slightly to 
one side. This may explain why I had no 
sensation of falling, in as much as the one 
object on which I could fix my eyes was 
moving in the same direction and at ap- 
proximately the same speed. 

I had turned one half revolution in this 
time and was dropping flat and face down- 
ward. When I yanked the rip cord the 
parachute performed perfectly. The risers 
jerked on my shoulders, the leg straps 
tightened, my head pulled up and the ’chute 
blossomed like a magician’s flower. 

The two ships shot past me about one 
hundred yards to one side and continued to 
spin to the right, leaving a trail of lighter 
fragments in their wake. | watched them, 
still in close embrace, until they crashed in 
the mesquite some 2000 feet below me and 
burst into flames several seconds after the 
impact. I looked up and saw McAllister 
floating above me. 

Those who know the mesquite of the 
Southwestern border will appreciate that 
it is not inviting vegetation for a parachute 
passenger. The cowboy’s chaps were in- 
vented as a protective armor against this 
briery brush. I saw a plowed field on the 
edge of the mesquite. The chute was drift- 
ing toward the field, and to help it on its 
way, I pulled on the shrouds in the op 
posite direction, causing it to slip. As I 
neared the ground I was drifting back- 
ward, an awkward position in which to 
land, but I managed to whirl myself around 
in the harness just as I struck on the side 
of a ditch less than one hundred feet from 
the edge of the thicket. Although the im- 
pact knocked me off my feet, I was not 
hurt in any way, and my only casualties 
were my goggles and my camera, which 
fitted tightly in my hip pocket, yet had 
worked out in the drop. The parachute 
still was held open by the wind and did 
not collapse until I pulled in one group of 
shroud lines. 

Lieutenant McAllister came safely to 
earth not far away, but not within my view. 
This was the first and only air accident in 
our class—an unusual record. It occurred 
only nine days before our graduation. 





I think it was during the ensuing nine 
days that we flew to Bay City on one of 
several long cross-country hops which were 


part of our advanced work in navigation 


The longest of these was to Fort Sill, Okla 
homa 
Qur instructor, one of the best-knowr 


pilots in the Army, flew ahead on the Bay 
City jump. The weather was fine leaving 
Kelly Field, but we soon encountered fog 
and low-hanging clouds. Part of us flew 
over the clouds, others beneath and just 
above the tree tops, and we all reached 
Bay City, to find the instructor missing 
Captain Hoyt, the senior of our flight, sent 
a crowing telegram back to Kelly Field, 
reading: ‘All students arrived safely stop 
Instructor missing stop.” 

We flew back to Kelly very well pleased 
with ourselves, and were the more so wher 
we found Hoyt’s wire posted on the bul 
letin board and our instructor dodging the 
kidding of his fellow pilots. Like the wise 
old head that he is, he had landed as soon 
as he ran into the fog, waited a while to see 
if it would clear, and when it did not, had 
called it a day and returned to Kelly. This 
was the sensible thing to do. It is the nov- 
ice, never the veteran, who takes needless 
risks to no purpose. 

We were a cocky lot, however, and wher 
we flew our ships in review at Kelly Field 
and were given our commissions and our 
wings in exercises at the Officers’ Club by 
the general officer commanding the division 
at San Antonio, each of us knew privately 
that he was the world’s greatest pilot. We 
were just-graduated students with plenty 
still to learn, but we were good pilots or we 
never should have finished out the year at 
San Antonio. 

Most anyone can become a fair-weather 
flyer, but the Army demands pilots who 
can fly anywhere, anytime in any type 
of craft from the trucklike bomber to the 
racing-type pursuit ship. When I stepped 
into the latest types of French and British 
fast pursuit planes, and our own new P-1 
all new to me—and flew them as easily 
as my cwn Ryan monoplane, I was doing 
only what any man who has won his wings 
at San Amtone is expected to do as a mat- 
ter of course. These wings, of course, are 
the silver insignia an Army pilot is er 
titled to have embroidered on the chest of 
his uniform. If I talk a lot about them it 
is because I still remember what a dazzling 
goal they were for me at San Antonio 
The student fastens his eyes on the wings 
of his instructor the day he lands at Brooks 
Field and his eyes never shift until he has 
won his own pair. 


Compulsory Safety 


I had been in the air 230 hours in the 
year at school, 155 of them in advanced 
flying, and I was by no means a stranger 
at the controls when I entered school. Yet 
I have seen advertisements offering to teach 
anyone how to fly with two hours’ instruc 
tion. 

My success in holding a course in the 
transatlantic flight without using a sextant 
goes back to the instruction I got at ground 
school in instruments, maps, map making 
and other aids to navigation, much per 
fected, of course, by experience in the air 
mail. 

I first saw the earth-inductor compass 
my chief reliance in the Paris flight—at 
Brooks Field. Soon after school opened 
an army plane came in from Dayton wit! 
the newly perfected compass as part of its 
equipment, and we all were given a look at 
it and had its principle explained to us. 

From San Antonio I went to St. Louis, 
where less than three months later I had to 
make my second emergency jump. Ser- 
geant Bell of the Missouri National Guard 
air unit at Lambert Field there had built a 
ship of his own design which he asked me to 
test. To all appearances it was stable and 
sound in design. The plane behaved nicely 









parachute opened at once a! 


anding was made 
It was more t! ana ye ir ater Se] tem! eT 
16, 1926, that I had to go over ard atl 








about twenty-fiv 
oria, I took up a compass course, checking 
he lights of the towns below until! a low 
og rolled in under me 


of Marseilles and the Illinois River 





Lost in the Fog 


The fog extended from the ground up to 
600 feet and as I could not fly under it, | 
turned back and dropped a flare for the 
purpose of landing. The flare failed to 
work, so I again headed for Maywood, the 


Chicago air-mail port, hoping to find a 





break in the weather in that neighborhood 
I discovered meanwhile by examinatior 
that the cause of the flare failure lay in t} 


short length of the release lever, and that 


are 
the flare might still be used by pulling out 
the release cable 

Continuing on a compass course of fifty 
degrees until 7:15 P.M., fly ing above the fog 
n bright moonlight, I saw a dul! glew com- 
ing up through the mist, then several other 
patches of diffused light from below, visible 
only when looking away from the moor 
From their location I knew them to be the 

rhts of suburban Chicago towns bordering 
Maywood; but though the mail t 
ts powerful searchlight straight up and 





ld turned 





burned two barrels of gasoline in an effort 
to attract my attention, I never was able to 
locate the exact position of the field. The 
field force at Maywood, of course, knew 
that I was overhead and Just what my pre- 
dicament was. 

I dropped down to the top of the fog 
bank repeatedly in trying to catch the field 
lights, and flew inacircle. After thirty-five 
minutes of this I feared that I might have 
drifted over Lake Mict var so | headed 
west to avoid the lake and in the added 


ghts of the trans 


hope of pick ng up the ] 
continental air-mail main line, west out of 
Chicago. Making westerly for fifteen min 
utes and seeing no break, I turned seuth- 
west, now hoping to strike the eage of the 
fog belt where I had first encountered it 
ust south of the Illinois River 

In five minutes the engine ing 1 cut 


, 
t once, and as the altitude was only | 500 
feet, I shoved my flash light in my belt and 
¢ + hite 
Ww abou o release the hute re an 





imp when the engine 





“again 
4 second trial showed the in tank t 
be empty, and only twenty minutes’ flying 


time left accordingly 

The fog still was unbroken and the odds 
heavily against getting dowr I tried to 
open the mail pit and throw the sacks over 
board to protect them against burning, but 
the front buckle stuck, and as the risk of 
fire was slight with the gas tanks empty, | 
gave it up and began to climb for a good 
jumping altitude, when I saw a ground light 
for several seconds. It was the first light 
for nearly two hours, and in as much as | 
had a quarter of an hour's gas supply left, I 
glided down to 1200 feet and pulled out the 
flare-release cable as nearly over the spot 
where the light had appeared as I could 
calculate. This time the flare functioned, 





60 


lluminate the top of a solid 
it vanished without 
showing a trace of the earth. 

gas supply now remained 
n the gravity tank. Seeing the glow of a 
town through the mist, I turned toward 
open country and nosed up again for alti- 
tude. At 5000 feet on the altimeter the 
motor coughed and died. I stepped up on 
the cowling and out over the right side of 
the cockpit, pulling the rip cord after about 
00 feet of fall. The parachute, an Irving 
eat-service type, worked perfectly. I was 
when the risers 
n upright position and the 
I had lost the rip cord in 
vious jumps, but this time I 


but only to 
bank of fog, into whic 


seven minutes 


falling head downward 
erked me into a 
‘chute opened 
the two pre 
saved it. 
Before I came to earth I had an expe- 
rience unique of its kind, so far as I know. 
I had pulled the flash light out of my belt 
and was playing it downward on the top 
of the fog, when I heard the plane’s motor 
pick up. I had neglected to cut off the 
switches before jumping, the motor being 
apparently dead. Evidently when the ship 


nosed down, a little gasoline drained out of 
the carburetor, and now my abandoned 
bus came into sight in the moonlight about 
a quarter of a mile away and going full 
blast in the general direction of my para- 


ute, and we played hide and seek most 
I 


le 
ch 1 
of the way down 
When I saw it coming the first time I had 
stuck my flash light back in my flying suit 
preparatory to using both hands in dipping 
the parachute out of the course of the wild 
plane, if necessary and if possible. The or- 


a mile in diameter and it passed approxi- 
mately 300 yards away from my ’chute, 
leaving me on the outside of the circle. 

I could not decide whether the plane or 
I was descending the more rapidly, but I 
side-slipped the ‘chute away from the spiral 
orbit of the plane as rapidly as my strength 
permitted. The plane vanished, to appear 
again in a few seconds on the second turn 
of its corkscrew descent, and it became evi- 
dent that our rates of drop were about 
equal. This time it passed me by a wider 
margin. I counted five spirals, each a bit 
farther away than the previous one, before 
we both were swallowed in the fog bank. 


A Back:to-the-Land Movement 


The fog was evidence that I was not 
1000 feet from the earth. I 
reached for the flash light, but it had fallen 
out of my pocket. Now I could see neither 
the moon and stars nor the earth. It was 
pure chance what lay below. I crossed my 
avoid straddling a branch or wire, 
guarded my face with my hands and waited. 
Presently I saw the outline of the ground 
and a moment later I was down in a peace- 
ful Illinois cornfield, the September stalks 
well head. The parachute had 
lodged on top of the stalks. I packed it 
hurriedly and stumbled down the corn 
row. The ground visibility was not more 
than one hundred yards in the open, and 
n the corntield I was shut in by nearly 
total darkness. 

came to a stubble field and some wagon 
tracks were certain to 


more than 


legs to 


over my 


i ne 
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lead either to another road or to a farm, so 
I followed them and within a quarter of a 
mile approached a farmhouse. I was about 
to enter the farmyard and knock at the 
door of the house when I noticed motor- 
car headlights playing over the highway 
in front of the farm in a fashion that sug- 
gested that the wrecked plane might have 
been located. 

Turning away from the farmhouse, I 
called to the stationary car, and a voice 
called back asking if I had heard an air- 
plane crash. The people in the car turned 
out to be the occupants of the farmhouse, 
and I was fully five minutes making them 
understand that it was my ship that had 
smashed up. How could I be looking for 
the wreck if it was my wreck, seemed ‘to 
be the difficulty in their minds, and I did 
not convince them until I showed the 
parachute as evidence. Such nocturnal 
adventures are possible to the farm lands 
since the air mail came into being. 


A Plane With Wide Acquaintance 


The men in the car were certain that the 
falling plane had barely missed their house; 
in fact, they could find it within a few rods; 
so we spent a quarter of an hour peering 
about the farm before we gave it up and 
went to the house to telephone near-by 
farms and to notify Chicago and St. Louis. 
These telephone inquiries disclosed the 
fact that every farmer within a three-mile 
radius was similarly certain that the plane 
had grazed his house, but none yet had 
found the wreckage. 

I had just put in the long-distance calls 
for the two air-mail termini when the phone 
rang and a neighbor two miles away re- 
ported that he had located the smashed 
ship in his cornfield. The fog was so thick 
that we had to drive with great care, and a 
small crowd had gathered by the time we 
reached the scene. The plane was wound 
up in a ball-shaped mass. One of the farm- 
ers was right; it narrowly had missed his 
home and had hooked its left wing into a 
grain shock a quarter of a mile beyond. 
The ship had landed on its left wheel and 
wing and skidded eighty yards along the 
ground, going through one fence before 
coming to battered rest on the edge of the 
cornfield 100 yards short of a barn directly 
in its path. 

The mail pit had been laid open and one 
sack was on the ground, but the mail was 
undamaged. When the sheriff arrived from 
Ottawa we took the sacks by automobile to 
the Ottawa post office to be entrained at 
3:30 A.M. for Chicago. 

The fourth and last jump to date came 
under similar circumstances of being lost 
above the clouds until the gas supply was 
exhausted, and not far distant from the 
scene of the third jump. It happened a few 
weeks later, November 3, 1926. Again I 
had taken off from Lambert Field at 4:20 
P.M. with the Chicago mail, made a five- 
minute stop at Springfield, Illinois, and 
headed for Peoria. 

Weather conditions telephoned to St. 
Louis earlier in the afternoon gave flying 
conditions as entirely passable. It now 
being late autumn, darkness fell when I 
was twenty-five miles north of the state 
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capital, and with it came weather. The 
ceiling lowered to some 400 feet and a light 
snow set in. At South Pekin the forward 
visibility of ground lights from an altitude 
of 150 feet was less than half a mile, and 
over Pekin the town lights were indistinct. 
After passing Pekin I pulled up to about 
600 feet for five minutes, when a patch of 
diffused light in the haze below indicated 
that Peoria, the next scheduled stop, lay 
below. Twice I could see lights on the 
ground and I descended to less than 200 
feet before they disappeared. I tried to 
bank around one group of lights, but could 
not turn quickly enough to keep them in 
sight. 

Thirty minutes of this circling over an 
elusive Peoria and I concluded to try to find 
better weather in the direction of Chicago. 
Earlier in the afternoon I had ferried an 
empty ship from Chicago to St. Louis, at 
which time ceiling and visibility were much 
better near Chicago than anywhere else on 
the route. Enough gasoline for one hour 
and ten minutes’ flying remained in the 
pressure tank and twenty minutes’ emer- 
gency supply was in the gravity tank. This 
was scarcely enough for a return to St. 
Louis, had I been able to navigate a true 
course by dead reckoning and flying blind 
the greater part of the way, and the region 
of Maywood was much more favorable for 
a night emergency landing than that in the 
vicinity of St. Louis. 

For the next half hour I flew northeast 
toward Chicago at about 2000 feet, then 
dropped to 600 feet when breaks began to 
appear in the clouds and occasional ground 
lights to show through. After passing over 
the lights of a small town a fairly clear 
space in the clouds was encountered and I 
prepared to try for a landing. I released 
the parachute flare and whipped the ship 
around to get into the wind and below the 
flare, which lit at once; but instead of 
drifting gently down, I dropped like a rock. 

There was a blaze of white light, showing 
the ground’ for an instant, then total dark- 
ness. Meanwhile the ship was in a steep 
bank and I was so blinded by the flare’s in- 
tensity that I had trouble getting back on 
an even keel. When I tried to find the 
ground again with my wing lights I found 
their glare in the haze worse than darkness. 


A High Dive 


With only ten minutes’ gas supply left in 
the pressure tank and still not the faintest 
outline of any object on the earth to be 
seen, I decided to leave the ship rather than 
to try a blind landing. Turning back south- 
west toward more thinly populated terri- 
tory, I began to climb in an effort to rise 
above the clouds before jumping. The main 
tank went dry at 7:51 P.M., the reserve 
twenty minutes later. The altimeter then 
registered 14,000 feet, yet the top of the 
clouds apparently was still several thou- 
sand feet higher. 

Rolling the stabilizer back, I cut the 
switches, pulled the ship up into a stall and 
was about to go over the right side of the 
cockpit when the right wing began to drop. 
In this position the plane would gather 
speed and spiral to the right, possibly strik- 
ing the parachute after its first turn. I 
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climbed back to the controls, righted the 
plane, then dove headfirst over the left side 
of the cockpit while the air-speed meter 
registered seventy miles an hour, and the 
altimeter 13,000 feet. The rip cord was 
pulled immediately after clearing the sta- 
bilizer and the Irving parachute again func- 
tioned perfectly. I was falling headfirst 
when the risers whipped me around into an 
upright position and the 'chute opened. 
The DeHaviland plane vanished in the 
clouds just as the parachute opened, and I 
did not see it again until the next morning, 
the worse for wear. It was snowing and 
very cold at this altitude. For the first min- 
ute or so the parachute dropped smoothly, 
then it began to swing annoyingly, and con- 
tinued to oscillate in a wide arc for the next 
five minutes despite all that I could do. 


Catching Up With the Flare 


The first indication of the approach to 
earth was a gradual darkening of the space 
below. The snow turned to rain in the 
lower, warmer altitudes, and though the 
silk fabric of the ‘chute was thoroughly 
soaked, its oscillation had decreased greatly. 
I shot the 500-foot beam of my electric 
torch downward, but the ground appeared 
so unexpectedly soon that I landed di- 
rectly on top of a barbed-wire fence with- 
out seeing it. 

The fence helped to break the fall and 
the barbs were turned by my heavy flying 
suit. The ’chute was blown over the fence 
and held open for some time by the gusts 
of wind before collapsing. 

After rolling up the ’chute into its pack 
I set a course for the nearest light. It came 
from a farmhouse, where I left the para- 
chute, got directions and walked on for a 
mile to the village of Covell, Illinois, from 
where I reported to St. Louis by telephone. 
The only clew of the whereabouts of the 
plane came from one of a group of farmers 
in the general store, who said that a neigh- 
bor had heard the crash but could guess 
only at its general direction. I left instruc- 
tions to place a guard over the mail if the 
ship should be located that night, and went 
to Chicago for another plane. 

On arriving over Covell the next morn- 
ing I spotted a small crowd gathered about 
the wreck fewer than 500 feet back of the 
farmhouse where I had left the parachute 
the night before. The nose and wheels had 
struck the ground at the same time. After 
skidding for seventy-five feet it had piled 
up in a pasture beside a hedge fence. One 
wheel had come off and was standing, in- 
flated, against the wall of a hog house a 
hundred yards farther on. It had gone 
through two fences and the wall of the hog 
shed. 

The wings of the ship were badly 
splintered, but the tubular fuselage, 
although badly bent in places, had held 
its general form even in the mail pit. The 
parachute from the flare was hanging on 
the tail skid. 

There had been sacks of mail in my load. 
One, a full pack from St. Louis, had split 
open and some of the mail was oil soaked, 
but legible. The two other bags, being only 
part full, had not been subjected to a like 
strain in the impact and were undamaged. 
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Solario came, and could have had cock- 
tuils other people do! 
When I went to 2 dinner party at the Sel- 
combes’, who have the largest house on 
Ridge, and a butler, and Mrs. Sel- 
combe said, “‘Shall we ge into the library 
and have our cocktails there?’’ I felt just 
like someone on the stage or in a novel. It 
was an awfully interesting feeling. But 
you'd never ge. it in our house, believe me! 
Not 
It’s very strange that 


s where you | 


there, the way 


the 


in a thousand years 
nothing ever hap- 
I mean, it’s 
ordinary, Although 
ter book that I‘read will be about people 
that are not a bit more interesting than you 
are yourself, when you come to think of it. 
And yet, they turn out to be quite thrilling. 
| suppose the writers hunt about till they 
find someone that is really thrilling, though 
they don’t seem so, and then copy down 
what happens tothem. Or if they get tired 
of that, they probably make most of it up. 
It would be a good dea! easier, I should 
think. Because then you could put the 
events that were thrilling in the same story 
us the interesting people. Which simply 
doesn’t happen, so far as I can see. Really 
fascinating people, who would show up 
simply stunningly if anything important 
happened, don't have anything at all hap- 
pen to them. Honestly, this is true. And 
perfect dubs that nobody cares whether 
they live or die, they're so absolutely sick- 
ening; there they are, right in the middle of 
everything! 

You may not believe this; but it happens 
to be I could tell you a dozen in- 
Take Ellie Lou. There she 
was, when she was a young girl, living with 
a lady in Mexico City —that alone is enough 
to make you sick: Ellie Lou in Mexico! 
Nevertheless, she and there was a 
revolution and the lady’s nephew by her 
first husband was one of the spies of it—liv- 
ny right in the house, mind you!—and 
Iilie Lou went right on waiting at the table. 
Once she had to help hide him in a barrel 
and pretend it was And not only 
that, but there was a fire and she was car- 
you 
magine anything more thrilling? She used 
to tell us about it when we were little and 
having something like that. 
But, of ou were writing a novel 
about it, you wouldn't have things of that 
sort happen to like Ellie Lou. 
Naturally an author wouldn't be as dumb 
that. Who would bother to read 
ibout it? 

here are lots of things that you want to 
ook before you leap, as Miralda is always 
mumbling about, and one of them certainly 

entertaining celebrated foreigners when 
simply not arranged for it. 
what happened to us. 
hadn't been there and 
adn't realized situation and hadn't 
lone some pretty quick thinking, the Lord 
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OH, MOTHER ! 


(Continued from Page 9 


and he could hear Ellie Lou guggling 
around the table and he could meet that 
ghastly Al Toomey hanging around the 
front hall! And those are the things he 
would naturally remember, wouldn’t he? 

You have to put yourself in other peo- 
ple’s place in this life sometimes, and that’s 
what mother simply will not learn. She 
simply looks at things one way—her way. 
I don’t say it’s not all right for ordinary 
things, usually, but I do say that in a crisis 
it’s terrible. 

I shall never forget, if I live to be fifty 
years old, the day Mrs. Seleombe phoned. I 
was all alone in the house. Mother had 
gone for the day, up to the farm, to see 
about painting the kitchen. Ellie Lou had 
left just after breakfast to spend the day in 
some crazy place on Long Island where 
there was a prayer meeting to raise money 
for a Methodist church. They were going 
to pray all day, more or less, and eat lunch 
there, and she took a ham and an orange 
layer cake and thousands of Parker House 
rolls—Heinie stole some and she very 
nearly killed him; they fought all over the 
kitchen. He says that a couple of rounds 
with Ellie Lou freshens him up for gym. Of 
course, in any house but ours letting the 
cook off for the day would mean keeping 
the waitress in, wouldn’t it? Certainly— 
but not with us. Off goes Miralda, too, 
tagging along and lugging veal patties in a 
suitcase And mind you, it’s not their 
church, even! 

I said a few things about that, believe 
me, and what does mother say? 

‘*My dear child, if, when you are mar- 
ried, you have the luck to keep a cook who 
never leaves the house but two or three 
times a year, you'll say nothing about 
where she goes nor how long she stays nor 
how many Parker House rolls she carries 
with her! Henry will dine with the Loves 
and your father was going to the chess club 
anyway. I'll take something to eat on the 
train, because I’m going straight from there 
to the concert. Ellie Lou will leave plenty 
for you and anybody else you want. to ask.” 

‘But aren't you going to change for the 
concert?”’ I asked 

‘*How can I, my dear? 
till 7:30!” 

“Oh, mother!” 
was the use? 

When Mrs. Selcombe called me up I 
thought maybe it was to ask me to dinner, 
and I was quite thrilled. But nothing like 
that! 

“For heaven's sake, Elizabeth, I do hope 
you can help me out,” she said; ‘‘we’re ina 
terrible hole! You know the hospital com- 
mittee got the best rooms at the McNair 
House for Solario, because his secretary 
wrote that unless it was a case of absolute 
necessity he didn’t like to stay in a private 
house. Well, they've had a terrible accident 
with the plumbing, and the water’s all 
turned off for twenty-four hours, and of 
course the old Fairview House is utterly im- 
possible = 

‘*Heavens, yes!"’ I said. 

‘So, of course, I arranged for Solario and 
his secretary to come to us.” 

“Oh, that’s lovely! 


I shan’t get in 


I just groaned. What 


!’’ I said. 

‘“‘Unfortunately, it’s not at all lovely,” 
she said, ‘‘because my kitchen maid, who 
had what we supposed was a light case of 
grippe, turns out to have scarlet fever, and 
the house is quarantined.” 

““Gosh!"’ I said, and she said: 

** Exactly, and so we shan’t even hear the 
concert. I called up Mrs. LaRue, and she’s 
out of town, and Mrs. Parrish’s daughter 
has just had a baby, and the nurse and the 
mother-in-law are there. So we wondered 
if your mother couldn’t help us out—it’s 
only to meet him at the station at 6:10, and 
give him dinner and get him to Odd Fellows’ 
Hall and back, and to the station tomorrow 
morning. Do you think you could?” 

Well, I was simply paralyzed. Nota soul 
in the house and no dinner, and no way of 
getting hold of Ellie Lou, and the sewing 


machine in the guest room, and the good 
silk coverlets gone to be cleaned, anyway! 

“*Mother’s out of town for the day, Mrs. 
Seleombe,”’ I said, ‘‘and I’m not sure ss 

“‘Oh—well, you’re there, aren’t you?” 
she said. ‘‘Aren’t you just as good? Just 
ask that wonderful cook of yours—what’s 
her name—and see what she says; there’s 
a dear girl!” 

As a matter of fact, I probably should 
have if Ellie Lou’d been there, but I nat- 
urally didn’t care to be told by Mrs. Sel- 
combe to consult a servant, at my age, so I 
simply said rather coldly, “If you’ll give 
me a few minutes, Mrs. Selcome, I'll dis- 
cuss it with father,’’ and rang off. 

I felt perfectly safe in doing that, be- 
cause father hates company unless he knows 
them, and leaves everything to mother 
anyhow. 

But when I called him up, what do you 
think he said? 

“Well, well, that’s tough luck for the 
committee, isn’t it? Anything we can do, 
of course. Tell her to send ’em along. 
You can attend to it till your mother gets 
back.” 

“But, father,” I gasped, simply gasped, 
“Ellie Lou’s gone! Miralda’s gone! There 
isn’t any dinner! I don’t think I ought to 
take the responsibility!’ 

“Why, Buffy!"’ he said—and there’s a 
certain way father has of talking that 
makes you feel rather queer. He’s always 
had it. ‘‘What do you mean, dear? Your 
mother would be very much distressed if 
this gentleman had nowhere to stay where 
he could be comfortable—you know how 
she feels about music. Just get something 
together for dinner, and I’ll be back, in case 
you feel nervous. Henry will meet him. 
What is he—Spanish?”’ 

Just like that! “Get something to- 
gether for dinner!’’ And I knowing per- 
fectly well what he would have had at the 
Selcombes’! Really, I wonder that I didn’t 
swoon away at the telephone. Many a per- 
son that I know would have. 

However, I only said, very stiffly, “ All 
right, father. I'll see what can be done.” 

And he said, ‘““That’s my dear little 
Buffy,’”’ and hung up. 

Well, of course, I had decided, even then, 
what to do. I would get the room ready 
and then take Solario out to the golf club 
for dinner, and by ordering ahead we might 
possibly get something fit to eat. The 
lobster Newburg is expensive, but father 
couldn't object, considering everything, 
and the lettuce with Russian dressing is 
terribly good. 

I told Mrs. Seleombe that it would be 
all right, and she said that she was sure ‘, 
would be when she asked me—a lot she 
knew !—and then she said: 

“‘Emmy says th re are two beds in your 
room, dear, and I was going to suggest 
that you take the secretary right in with 
you, if it would be more convenient. She 
can't possibly object, being an emergency, 
and she writes a very nice letter— her name 
is Frances Ffolliott with two /’s—so Eng- 
lish!” 

That wouldn’t jar you at all, of course, 
would it? Arranging our house for us! As 
a matter of fact, I should probably have 
decided to put her with me, because we 
have only one guest room. Father and 
mother each have one, and Heinie and I 
each have twin beds in ours, in case we 
want anyone to stay. But when Mrs. Sel- 
combe suggested it, naturally I didn’t care 
about her advising me, and so I said very 
calmly: 

“Oh, that’s quite all right, Mrs. Sel- 
combe, we have plenty of room for both of 
them without doubling up!” 

So I moved my things into the little 
end-of-the-hall place, where the extra cot 
is; and a darn good thing I did, too, as you 
will see. 

I called up the club, and they said they 
were having lobster that night anyway, 
and a sort of special dinner, as several 
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parties were dining there before the con- 
cert, and I knew father would be glad at 
not having to pay extra. And I got the 
two rooms ready and Mrs. Selcombe sent 
in some lovely flowers, and just as I de- 
cided I’d better go up and get dressed 
about four o’clock—the bell rang and an 
awfully interesting-looking man stood on 
the steps with two big ordinary suitcases 
and two queerly shaped ones. He wasn't 
so awfully young and yet not so awfully 
old—about twenty-four or five and 
though I shouldn’t say he was frightfully 
good-looking, at the same time he wa 
better-looking than some handsome fellow 
in a way. 

“Yes?” I said, and he said in a 
English accent: 

“Is this Mr. Mather’s house? My name 
is Ffolliott. Iam Mr. Solario’ssecretary ”’ 
he called it secret’ry——‘‘and I'ma bit early, 
because he’s stopped at the barber’s shop 
he doesn’t care about shaving himself when 
he plays a concert. Do you mind?’ 

“Why, no,” I said, “‘I don’t mind. Won't 
you come in?” 

Of course, I very nearly dropped on the 
floor, but naturally I didn’t show it. If 
there’s one thing I am, it is calm in a crisis. 

“My brother was coming to get you on 
the 6:10,"’ I said, leading him up the stairs. 

“‘ Ah, yes, that’s a pity. I hope it doesn’t 
matter,” said he. ‘‘ You see, Mr. Samuelson, 
our accompanist, has friends here, and 
nothing would do but we must come on 
two hours earlier— he’s an obstinate brute, 
Samuelson.”’ 

“But did Solario like that?” said I. 

“Not madly. But anything for a quiet 
life,’ he said, and laughed he had the 
jolliest laugh. 

‘Well, if we’d known about it we might 
have made some plans,” I said. ** We could 
have asked some people in for tea ig 

“Oh, no!” he eried out, “he 
speak to anybody the day he plays a con 
cert!” 

“Oh, well, then that’s all right,” said I, 
much relieved. ‘‘ Nobody will disturb him 
till we go out to the golf club for dinner 
We'd better start at about six, to be sure of 
a good table.”’ 

“On, said Mr. Ffolliott 
again; ‘“‘never in the world! He doesn't 
eat in a public dining room before he plays 
a concert!” 

““Wh-where does he eat?” 
cold as ice. 

“In his room,”’ said Mr. Ffolliott 

“Oh, gosh!”’ I said. I was just all in. 
He stared at me, and then he said 

“T can fetch it to him. Really! 
simply can’t eat in a golf club.”’ 

“There’s nothing to fetch,” I said — oh, 
how | cursed Ellie Lou and her Method 
“the cook’s away and there isn't any 
dinner. Now you know it. You might as 
well. There’s only sandwiches.” 

“Oh, but that’s just what he eats. How 
very jolly,” said Mr. Ffolliott; ‘“‘sand 
wiches and coffee — I have the coffee with me 
At six o’clock. Do you think you could 
manage it?”’ 

Well, of course, I began to breathe again. 
“I’m so sorry there’s nobody at home,”’ | 
said, ‘‘ but I’m the only person in the house 
My mother is 

‘Oh, this is too good to be true,”’ said he, 
“the only person in the house! My aunt! 
The old boy will give me full marks for 
this. What do you know about this | 
mean, that! Here he is, now that’s your 
bell, isn’t it?) I say, would you mind very 
much hiding up somewhere, while 1 dash 
down and let him in? Righto!”’ 

Naturally I peeked out of the bathroom 
and saw him showing Solario upstairs. He 
was much fatter than I should think a 
great violinist would care to be, but other 
wise not bad. Gorgeous eyes. All he said 
Was, * Bon! Bon! Me rci, mon enfant!” 

“Ts he French?” I whispered when Mr. 
Ffolliott came down again 


very 


doesn't 


no, no, no!”’ 


said I, feeling 


But he 


ists! 
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A LIFETIME OF GREATER COMFORT WHEN YOU CELOTEX YOUR 


en 


ONS 





"We allappreciate our Celotexed home 


when hot weather arrives,’’ 


says Mrs. 


Grant Montgomery of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. "When my husband re- 
turns from an afternoon of golf, and 
finds the rooms so nice and cool, be is 
always glad we built with Celotex.” 


our home can 
on sweltering summer days 


Celotexing your home — new 
or old—will keep out Stifling 
heat in summer, biting cold in 
winter, and save fuel money. 


“ a 7 


7 H, if our house could only be like 
this!” say thousands of people who 
visit me here at the Celotex Cottage. 
For this remarkable cottage is never 
hot and stuffy, no matter how the sun 
beats down outside. And even on the 
coldest days of winter it is never chilly 
or draughty. It is never noisy, in spite 
of the roar of trafic outside. 

This amazing comfort is due to one 
thing alone—Celotexing. Most people, 
however, not knowing the facts about 
Celotexing, wrongly suppose that the 
luxurious comfort it brings must be pro- 
hibitive in cost. “I wish we could aftord 
it,”’ they say. But the truth is that far 
from being an extra expense Celotexing 
your home actually saves money. No 
home owner can afford not to Celotex 
his house whether it is new or old, 
large or small. 

In new construction, broad strong 
Celotex boards replace wood lumber in 
the walls and roof. They take the place 
of lath under plaster. They bring quiet 
without the use of deadening felt. When 














by 
Elizabeth Gary 
Hostess 


Celotex Cottage 
This model home in the heart 
Chicago receives over 58,000 vis- 
sors every year. 








Celotex is properly used, you can plan 
less radiation and a smaller heating 
plant. Thus Celotex adds little or noth- 
ing to the first cost of building. And 
when used throughout it will pay for the 
comfort it brings by saving about one- 
third your fuel money, year after year. 


For old homes, too 


In houses already built, Celotex lines 
attics and basements. It adds an at- 
tractive extra room and 
brings much of the com- 


If you are going to live where you are 


for even one year longer, line your attic 
with Celotex. 


Get all the facts 


In no other way can you secure for your 
home all the advantages that Celotex 
brings. No wonder that more than 
119,000 have Celotexed their homes in 
five short years. Celotex is also being 
used to construct garages, summer cab- 

ins, and farm buildings 


—as a base for carpets 





fort and fuel saving of 
complete Celotexing. 


Send for this FREE 
book 
Mail the coupon for your copy 
f this free Celotex Book. Its 32 
pages are filled with interesting 
pictures and facts that will 
mean more comfort in your 
home and more m¢ ney in your 
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redecorate old walls 
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be a cool retreat 


Architects know the importance of 
using Celotex. If you are building with- 
out this professional advice, ask that 
your contractor include Celotex in his 
plans. Remember, a lifetime of greater 
home comfort and money saving is the 
reward of demanding a Celotexed house 

It will be well worth your time to pay 
a special visit to the Celotex Cottage 
when you are in Chicago. Meanwhile, 
please let me send you an interesting 
book giving you all the facts, Just mail 


the coupon below. 
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(Companion Invention 


vy high compression anti-knc 


Saves Gasoline 
Prevents Oil Dilution 


Diagram Legend 


(A) Intake Manifold ;(B) Intake Valve ;(C) Com- 
bustion Chamber; (D) Piston; (E) Exhaust 
Valve; (F) Spark Plug; (G) Water Jacket 


No method of carburetion completely prevents 
raw gasoline entering the motor combustion 
chamber. 


In the diagram above, note how the raw gas 
enters through the intake valve (B) and falls 
directly on the exhaust valve (E). The hot ex- 
haust valve is thus a hot spot which thoroughly 
vaporizes the gasoline, while the liquid tends 
to keep the valve cool. This makes a cold mo- 
tor operate on regular gasoline with the snap 
which other types seek through special fuels. 
There is no sputtering, no waiting for the mo- 
tor to warm up. And there is more power, 
greater gasoline economy and longer motor life. 


Heat, Vibration and Friction are the 
three great enemies of motor effi- 
ciency. 


In previous automobile motors a 
high percentage of the power of the 
fuel is wasted in heat thrown away in 
the exhaust and the cooling water. 


This new companion invention to the 
Super-Six reduces the power lost by 
actually converting hitherto wasted 
heat into useful power. It saves fuel, 
and in connection with the Super-Six 
principle, makes the new Hudson 
the most economical car per pound 
weight yet produced. 


Spark knock is prevented. Special and 
higher-priced fuels are not necessary 
for quick starting or smooth opera- 
tion. Oil dilution is ended. Added 


,, speed and fuel economy are obtained. 


It retains all advantages of speed, 
snap, performance, and economy of 
the high-compression motors, and 
the smooth flexibility of the low- 
compression type, with none of the 
disadvantages of either. 
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Vibration is most effectively mini- 
mized by the Super-Six now released 
to full capacity. 


It converts to useful power forces 
that otherwise are wasted within the 
motor itself. 


And it prolongs car life, because 
vibration is destructive. 


Friction, too, is minimized by the 
Super-Six. Others—without this ex- 
clusive Super-Six principle—attempt 
to harness and minimize the destruc- 
tive vibration forces by the use of 
more motor bearings. 


Through these two companion inven- 
tions the three great obstacles to 
motor efficiency —Waste Heat, Vi- 
bration and Friction—are lessened to 
a degree not found in any other auto- 
mobile within our knowledge. 


Every phase of performance is bril- 
liantly better. It gives to Hudson an 
additional supremacy that is immedi- 
ately and continuously apparent, 
whether you drive a city block ora 
hundred thousand miles. 
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Gives Smoothness 
of a Steam Engine 


Diagram Legend 


(A) Intake Manifold; (B) Intake Valwe; (C) Com- 
bustion Chamber; (D) Piston; (E) Exhaust 
Valve; (F) Spark Plug; (G) Water Jacket 


Suddenly applied power in a high compression 
gasoline engine has always been abrupt and 
severe. Spark knocks with their harsh and 
damaging blows to wrist pins, rod bearings and 
main bearings have been the chief drawback, as 
well as its lack of smooth and flexible operation. 


But economy, power and_ performance —its 
outstanding advantages—have made the high 
compression motor preferred to the smoother, 
more flexible low compression type. Anti-knock 
gasoline and other higher-priced fuels have 
sought to overcome the objections. 


This newly invented Hudson motor requires no 
such fuels. Note in the diagram the special com- 
bustion chamber (C) and the location of the 
spark plug (F) with relation to the cylinder and 
piston (D). 


Instead of the violent initial explosion taking 
place immediately above the piston, it occurs at 
the remotest part of the special chamber, which 
cushions its severity and greatly increases its 
power By the time the pressure reaches the 
piston, its violent harshness and roughness is 
entirely absent and the Hudson gets away with 

Rig ge 


the dash and smoothn« f 


steam engine 
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Finally~ 


ya You realize how much your pleasure 
"in riding, your comfort and safety de- 
pend upon your tires. You will find 

extra pleasure in the extra comfort, 

extra safety and, in addition, the ex- 

tra mileage that have been built into 
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“Lord, no! He usually talks French to 
me, because I don't understand it, you see, 
he answered; “if you do he'd talk Spanish 
to you. I happen to know Spanish myself.”’ 

‘*T don’t see much sense in that,’’ I said, 
and he said 

“There isn’t any. Mightn’t we bag a 
walk, you and 1? We've more than ar 
hour.” 

Mother has always told us that the mair 
thing is to have your guests do what they 
like, not what you like, so Mr. Ffolliott and 
I had an awfully nice walk out to the old 
aqueduct and back. I just pinned a sig 
on the front door: ‘‘ Please not to ring the 
bell,”’ and took the tel phone off the hook, 
and there you were. It isn’t everybody 
would remember things like that when 
they’re rather excited, but when you're 
responsible for a whole lot, you ought to 

Mr. Ffolliott said that all his life long 
Solario had longed and prayed to be in an 
empty house before he played a concert, 
and what a pleasure it was to see his wish 
come true for once. It seemed like an act 
of Providence, he said. He was Solario’s 
nephew. He was not at all Spanish. So- 
lario’s mother was Irish and his father was 
a Mexican, and Mr. Ffolliott was the son 
of Solario’s mother’s sister, but she married 
an Englishman and Mr. Ffolliott went t 
Cambridge and had never been in Ireland 
He thought that all foreigners were rather 
foolish, but sometimes interesting. He had 
always wanted to travel, and so he had 


taken the job of Solario’s secretary; but 
he was rather fed up with it by now and 
had about decided to be an author. He 
thought he would write plays, as he was a 
great deal interested in human nature and 
there was a lot of money in play writing 
I have often thought of being a writer my- 
self, so it was really awfully strange that 
we should meet like that, wasn’t it? 

When we got back he took some sand 
wiches — Ellie Lou left chicken and ham 
all wrapped up in a damp cloth — and coffee 
upstairs, and he said Solario was crazy 
about them and had been taking a nap ina 
charming room downstairs. 

“I'm so glad I arranged the flowers,” | 
said. ‘‘I suppose the roses reminded him 
of Spain.” 

“Oh, no, he can’t bear flowers the day 
he plays a concert,’ Mr. Ffolliott said 
“There were no flowers in that room, but 





there was a jolly interesting fish on the 
wall,” 

He had got into the office! I very ne arly 
passed away. 

I was ashamed at not having any din 
ner for Mr. Ffolliott, but he loved sand- 
wiches, too, and there was half a chocolate 
cake and some ginger ale and bananas and 
peach jam; and we ate it in the pantry, be 
cause he said it was like be ny at home, and 
did | mind very much. Which, of course, | 
didn’t, as it was much less fuss. We ate 
juite a great deal, though neither of us wa 
really very hungry 

4 rather funny thing happened, because 
Heinie came in and didn’t know we were 
there, and found Solario and made a great 
fuss about helping him, and actually took 
him off to the concert, not realizing that we 
were in the house expressly to take care 
of him. It was rather silly, and he could 
have called out, you would think, but that’s 
ust like Heinie when he gets one of his im- 
portant fits. However, Mr. Ffolliott sai 
was no consequence, Just so that he got to 
the concert, and Mr. Samuelson would at 
tend to everything, really, because he was 
the main guy when it came to managing 
Ile adored American slang, he said 

‘Still and all, as you say, perhaps we’¢ 
better hop over to this Odd Man’s Ha 


ive them a once-over,”’ he said, “if only 


T 





for the look of it,” and so we walked over 
The hall was packed and Solario seemed to 
be playing very well; Heinie was sitting in 
a box, in his Tuxedo, very managing, star 
ny all about 
“Suppose we sit this out,”’ said Mr. Ffol 
ott. ‘* There seems to be a frightfully com 


fortable fire-escape here unless you're 





especially fond of tarantellas 


I told him no; that mother and Heinie 
were the concert fans of our family, and the 


air was better outside anyhow. We had a 
wonderful talk 

We met mother and Heinie in the en 
trance, afterward, and mother had changed 
after all; she’d got home earlier than she 
thought. She looked rather handsome 
green suits mother very well, and she al 
ways gets a lot of color at a concert 

Mr. Ffolliott said, “I say, your mother’s 
fairly stunning, what?”’ 

She was talking away to Solario and he 
was flattering her up about Heinie—he 
didn’t seem cross at all 

“He'll be quite chatty when he’s had a 
bite to eat,”’ Mr. Ffolliott said. ‘‘I forgot 
to mention he likes quite a feed after he’s 
played a concert. I hope we left something 
for the old boy fai 

Honestly, I nearly swooned away then 
and there! There was nothing! Absolutely 
nothing! 

I dashed over to mother and hissed in her 
ear, “Take him to the Elm Tree Inn! 
Telephone! Make up an excuse!”’ 

Mother just stared at me in the batty 
way she does after a concert 

“*Excuse? Excuse?’’ she said in a blah 
sort of voice. ‘‘How do you mean? Isn't 
Ellie Lou back yet?” 

“Oh, mother,” I just moaned, “it’s 
nearly eleven o'clock!” 

‘Well, I don’t doubt it will be all right, 
darling,”’ she said. ‘‘I hope my little girl 
made you comfortable, Mr. Solario?”’ 

My little girl! Honestly, can you beat it? 

“Everything was most entirely perfect, 
madame. Mademoiselle is a marvel 
Never was I so happy before a concert!”’ 
he d, and made me a bow. Well, of 
course, that was all right, and the Lord 
knows I did what I could; but how was he 
going to feel when he got home to saltines 
and sardines, and no ginger ale, even? And 
after praying all day Ellie Lou goes right to 





bed always. She says her heart's too full. 
Heinie drove us home, and talked about 
Sibelius and Sinding all the way and nearly 
drove me mad 
I dashed in ahead, determined to wake up 
Ellie Lou if she killed me for it, and there 
she was, all dressed, sailing out of the office 
‘*Sh-h, sh-h, honey, I ain’ got no time 
ter lissen ter you-all,”” she said, very ex 
ited, ‘‘ you jes’ tell your pa he’s awful care- 
less lockin’ up that Jamaica rum on us 
Miralda had ter use the poker. Tell your 
ma I got the note an’ there’s plenty ham, 


an’ bless Gawd in his heaven, I had a jar 





pimentos lef’. Tell me, honey, is the 
gen’l’man Spanis} 

‘He’s Mexican,”’ I said. ‘‘Have you 
really got anything to eat? He's terribly 
hungry. But I ate the chocolate cake.” 

‘Choc’late cake! I ain't aimin’ ter give 
yer ma’s big-bug friends no choc’late cake, 
Hungry, is he? 
Tell yer ma whenever she’s ready, we are.” 

Right then I had a marvelous idea. Why 
need Solario see Ellie Lou at all? Actually, 
she had a black silk dress on And the 
most terrible beads I thought it would 
look rather nice if 1 waited on them, and I 
went upstairs for my Red Cross apron, and 
when I got back to the dining room, which 
really looked awfully well, for a wonder, 


missy! Mexican, you say? 


lit 


with candles lit and the silver out and flow- 
ers, who do I see but Miralda, grinning like 
liot, piling dishes on an old iron tray 

“Where are you going?” I said, per- 
fectly furious, and she said 

“The gen'l’man wants his supper in the 
office, He ry says He ‘lows he likes that 
fish ter look at! Your pa’s right proud o’ 
that fish. Why ain’t you dressed up stylisl 

ce your Ma, honey cr 

Absolutely, I couldn’t believe it! I was 
stunned—simply stunned! After all I'd 
done! 

I went right in, and there they were, 
sitting around that old drafting table, with 
that hideous lamp with the green shade! 
And before I could jump and take the dish 
» Lou, beads 





out of her hand, in stalks 
and all, with a big platter It did smell 
awfully good, but not enough for Solario 
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LNIS 
but Darkness 
does not come 





YRIME, collisions, calamities of all 

*) kinds, are largely creatures of dark- 
ness. Where there is light, these evils 
cannot flourish. This is one of the many 
basic reasons for the tremendous growth 


of adequate street lighting. 


* 


Take Los Angeles and vicinity for exam- 
ple Within a radius of a few miles of 
this great western metropolis, over 20,000 
Union Metal Lamp Standards and General 
Electric Novalux units are turning dark- ‘| 

| 

| 


ness intoday. Truly, here is a city of light! i} 
Union Metal engineers have helped solve S 
the lighting problems of Los Angeles, | f 








Hollywood, Pasadena, Long Beach and 


scores of other cites throughout this sec 





J 


tion. Crime has diminished, property values 


and business have zncreased, wherever ad- | 





equate street lighting has been installed 





Put your lighting problem up to these 
same Union Meta 





engineers who are 
responsible for more than five thousand 
successful “White Ways” where beauty, 
durability and low cost oft installation and 


maintenance were determining factors 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO 


UNION METAL 


THE ORIGINATORS AND LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 


GRNAMENTAL LAMP STANDARDS 
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(1) In torrid Belgian Congo, Valspar is the only satisfactory 
varnish for the protection, of furniture from the humidity 
which is so destructive to other varnishes. 

| (2) This Philippine rendering of the Valspar boiling water 
test is indicative of Valspar's popularity in the Islands. 


Rio de Janeiro 


(3) Valspar has made 
its mark in Brazil. One 
instance sits record for 
durability on the buses 
of the Rio de Janeiro 
Tramway Light and 
Power Co. 


(5) Holland's greatest 
evidence of Vaispar 
durability—widespread 
use on fishing boats. 
(6) Valspar safeguards 
the floors in Mexican 
homes. 


exposeds' 
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Valspar protected 
all urfaces 
of our round-the- 


world army planes 














(11) Valspar has long defied ice and snow on Alaskan dog 
sleds and boats. Will the North Pole be Valsparred next? 
(10) The Valspar boiling water test at the Calcutta Auto- 
mobile Show. The people of India are Valspar fans because 
only a superlative finish can endure India’s steaming heat. 








HOLLAND 
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(7) This official stamp 
of approval shows that 
Valspar hasfoundfavor 
in Japan. 


J (8) England proved her 
SMOWING BTS USES } faith in Valspar by Val- 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD H sparring the propellers 
tl . f on her trans - atlantic 





dirigible R34. 
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J41E WORLD IS VALSPARRED / 


_from every corner of the globe come remarkable stories of Valspar 


There’s a quality of greatness in Valspar—a rugged 
endurance that appeals to every race and nation 
under the sun, for Valspar has found its way through- 
out the world wherever varnish is used to protect 


man’s prized possessions. 


From every corner of the globe come remarkable 
stories about Valspar. Stories from the tropics, 
where the natives barter their services for a can of 
Valspar. Stories from the frozen North, which sing the 
praises of Commander Byrd’s courageous flight over 


the North Pole in his Valsparred plane. Stories from 


sun-drenched India that tell of Valspar’s success in 


withstanding the fierce attacks of sun and monsoon! 


What does this record mean to you? Just this. If 
Valspar has served others so faithfully the world 
over, it will serve you exactly as well in your own 
home—on your woodwork and furniture, on lino- 
leum, in the kitchen and bathroom, on boats and 
automobiles and in countless other ways 
5 The Valspar Colors 


where waterproofness, durability, and 


thorough protection are desired in varnish. 


The thrilling flight of Captain Lindbergh from New York to Paris was made in a 
Valsparred Ryan monoplane 


Z The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
CLEAR AnD IN COLORS 
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to jump up and scream and run and pretty 
nearly put his nose in it. ‘‘ Not—not—oh, 
no! Francesco!” he yells. “It is "and 
he screeched something like Sapolio. 

“It’s arroz con polio,” Mr. Ffolliott said. 
They have it in the Philippines. My word, 
he’ll be delirious! Isn’t she a sketch!” 

It was only chicken and ham and rice, 
after all, but Solario grabbed a piece out 
with his fingers, and stuffed it in his mouth, 
and kissed Ellie Lou on both cheeks and 
bowed to her, and gabbled something in 
Spanish to her, and she bowed back and 
guggled and-—-what do you think—gabbled 
back to him in Spanish! I give you my 
word. He nearly hit the ceiling. 

Father was as pleased as Punch—you’d 
suppose he’d taught Ellie Lou to talk 
Spanish! 

She had salad with garlic in it and little 
sponge cakes in custard with rum, and 
coffee in lemonade glasses I suppose she 
was completely out of her head by that 
time. And Solario stuffed it in like a pig, 
and mother just sat and smiled, and patted 
Heinie, and father prattled on about that 
crazy stuffed fish—really, I don’t know 
what Mr. Ffolliott could have thought! He 
ate a good deal, absent-mindedly, himself, 
and so did I. Solario only talked to Ellie 
Lou; after the custard he kissed her again. 
She never turned a hair. 

Then he said—actually he unbuttoned 
the top of his waistcoat! ‘‘Now, let us 
see! You cook for me, I play for you! 
I cannot play as good as you cook, but I am 
not so bad still, am I, Francesco? Get the 
little fiddle, mon enfant. Weshall see what 
we can do!” 

“T was just waiting for that,’’ Mr. Ffol- 
liott whispered to me, and ran out for it. 


“er 


him without immediate reply. His con- 
fusion of mind about Gilbert turned into 
resentment. All his pride at his new im- 
portance, his pleasure in his father’s trust, 
had been assaulted. 

“T have it in letters to you—instruc- 
tions,” he said at last. He grew remote, 
sullen. 

“What difference can they make?” 
Gilbert demanded. ‘‘How can you come 
to a strange city, a foreign city, and in a 
minute be a partner with me? Father has 
no ideas of the difficulties here. Specially 
now. Yesterday we were Spanish and 
today we are French. Everything will have 
to be reorganized again. Laussat, the 
French Commissioner, hasn’t been in New 
Orleans a month. The right of deposit for 
Americans has hardly been restored and he 
may withdraw it. We all know he is in 
favor of Louisiana for the French—the 
French exclusively.” 

Gilbert was gesticulating excitedly; he 
had lost the appearance of a Quaker; he 
might have been Spanish. He gave Gaut 
no chance to speak. 

“Tt’s absurd!”’ he cried. ‘‘Why, you 
haven’t a word of French or Spanish. It 
will take you a year just to get around. A 
clerk, for the present, yes, but a partner, 
no.”’ He stopped from sheer lack of breath. 

“You would have been right about the 
language once,” Gaut replied; ‘“‘a month 
ago that was important, but now it isn’t. 
Soon there won’t be any Spanish or French 
spoken at all. American will take its place. 
That is why I came, why I was sent 
everything we own in New Orleans is im- 
mensely more valuable than it was. The 
United States has bought Louisiana from 
Napoleon.” 

Gilbert Penny half rose from his chair. 
An angry tide of blood mounted to his face. 
“You are crazy or you are lying,”’ he as- 
serted. “Everything you say is folly. I 
happen to know that Napoleon bound him- 
self never to alienate Louisiana. If he did 
there’d be a war with Spain. There isn’t a 
Creole on the Mississippi who wouldn’t die 
before he agreed to such a disgrace.” 


THE SATURDAY 


He began to play after he gave the most 
dreadful wink to Ellie Lou; and honestly, 
it was wonderful Sort of tangos, one 
after the other; not exactly sad, but you 
wanted to cry, and yet you wanted to 
dance. I thought Heinie would pass out, 
and mother was nearly as bad. You could 
listen to them all night, and yet they were 
practically the same thing in a way. 

Suddenly we all heard someone singing, 
and yet there was nobody, and Solario 
cocked his head to one side, and yelled 
something in Spanish, and in comes Mi- 
ralda, calm as you please, staring ahead of 
her and singing a sort of alto, in Spanish, 
that did really blend in quite well. Heinie 
always said she had a fine voice when she 
sings hymns with Ellie Lou, but, of course, 
that’s rather different. She seemed to know 
the tunes, and she sang louder and louder, 
and Heinie actually sniffled! Father waved 
his head back and forth, and nobody 
seemed to realize that Miralda is usually 
too scared to answer the doorbell. 

“*Awfully clever family, yours!” said 
Mr. Ffolliott. ‘“‘The old boy’s quite gone 
on your brother, you know. He'll fix it up 
with your father, I wouldn’t wonder.”’ 

I didn’t pay much attention, just then, 
because when you come to think of it, it 
was quite wonderful, having a great violin- 
ist like that playing just for us, in our own 
house, and anyway, those tango sort of 
songs were simply great. 

But afterward—he played till nearly one 
o’clock—he told father he’d like to take 
Heinie as his secretary next summer on a 
tour out to the Coast. 

“He is far more brainy than this nephew 
of mine,” he said, “‘and understands what 
is necessary before I play a concert; besides 
that, he is quite an artist himself! And one 
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likes to see the world. Samuelson finds him 
sympathique— he will teach him. What do 
you say?” 

Imagine! Heinie! A kid of seventeen 
Of course I knew mother would be crazy 
about it, but there wouldn’t be a chance 
with father. 

But what do you think? Mother said, 
“Oh, Mr. Solario, we're so grateful, 
and it’s wonderful of you, but my boy is 
youngand heenters Yale next autumn 

That is, we hope he enters, she’d better 
say! 

“Oh, I don’t know, sweetie,”’ said father 
“Tt’s only a tryout for the summer, as I 
understand it. If the boy passes these 
exams, and Mr. Solario seems to think he 
has the essentials of a practical manager, 
and that’s what the boy wants to be, and 
he thinks he’d like to go into this end of the 
musical business, I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t try it. Do him good to get away 
from home. These vacations are too long.” 

“Oh, I'll pass—I’ll pass, father! Oh, 
thank you, father!’’ Heinie cried out. 
“There, mother, it’s all settled!” 

Just like that! And all because he put 
the studs in Solario’s shirt while we were in 
the pantry! 

Of course, as I pointed out next day, it 
wasn’t exactly the kindest thing in the 
world for poor Mr. Ffolliott, but nobody 
seemed to think of him. 

“Oh, slush,” said Heinie, ‘“‘he was going 
to chuck it, anyway—he told Samuelson 
so. He wants a job in New York. Why 
don’t you get him one if you're so dippy 
over him? Ordering marmalade for his 
precious darling breakfast and making 
dates for when you go to New York! I 
heard you. Bett thinks she’s in love. Gee! 
Prince of Wales!” 


really, 





NEW ORLEANS 


(Continued from Page 15 


Gaut studied his half brother curiously. 
“‘Disgrace,”” he repeated. ‘“‘We didn’t 
realize in Philadelphia it was disgraceful to 
be American. We were al] rather cheerful 
about the Louisiana Purchase. Specially 
since we had really an important branch 
here. I’ll get my papers if you like.”” The 
elder nodded. 

When Gaut Penny returned with the 
written instructions from Pennsylvania, he 
found Gilbert absorbed in frowning thought. 
“‘T was surprised,”” he admitted. ‘‘ You ap- 
peared so suddenly from home that you 
brought back my bad manners. The man- 
ners in New Orleans are faultless. Gaut, we 
must forget about our common affair for 
the present, the immediate present. You 
have come to the gayest city in America, 
perhaps in the world, and you must see it 
and enjoy it. Laussat is having a ball 
tomorrow night; he has the Bernard 
Marigny house below New Orleans, and 
that will be your introduction. Rosamunda 
and Mariquita will see that you meet all 
the charmers, but I believe Mariquita is 
supposed to be the most beautiful girl here.”’ 

Gaut made a slight gesture of assent, it 
was actually an acknowledgment of what 
Gilbert said about his sister-in-law. No 
one, of course, could compete with her. It 
was evident that Gilbert Penny wanted to 
be alone, and Gaut went to his room. His 
thoughts were horribly confused. Mostly 
they were concerned with Mariquita de la 
Colina. He felt that he must come to some 
immediate conclusion about his attitude 
toward her. He wondered, seated at a 
window without sash or glass, what love 
really was. He wasn’t, naturally, in love 
with Mariquita so quickly: he only recog- 
nized her extraordinary beauty. She was 
so beautiful that his recognition was im- 
personal; there was no place for an in- 
dividual and peculiar emotion. She was so 
perfect, he told himself further, that he 
couldn’t be in love with her; it was a 
natural appreciation. 

He couldn’t, for example, imagine her 
being in love with him. In the first place, 
he saw that Gilbert’s whole house was 


antagonistic to Americans. Mariquita had 
been specially remote. Her flawless bear- 
ing, her perfect courtesy, s:mply made it 
worse. Faults and not perfections brought 
individuals together. His pride was en- 
gaged. He could never, he silently asserted, 
give his allegiance to anyone who withheld 
it from him. This was not admirable. Par- 
ticularly it had nothing to do with love. 
Love was a free, uncalculated gift. How- 
ever, he couldn’t help what at bottom he 
was—difficult to the point, of suspicion, 
sullen. Vain was a better description. 

At once he told himself that, where 
Mariquita was concerned, he would be 
totally indifferent, and continued to dwell 
on her pale full loveliness. Dancing with 
her at the ball given by Laussat, the French 
Colonial Prefect, he was cold in manner and 
freshly, absolutely, overcome. Gilbert, 
after their first conversation, had avoided 
all mention of serious affairs. As he had 
promised, he turned Gaut over to the 
women of his family. He had, at the 
Marigny house, made one exception—he 
presented Gaut to Daniel Clark, the acting 
American consul. Clark’s bearing was 
studiously light and pleasant. He, too, 
avoided all serious references After a 
week in New Orleans Gaut would be a 
fervent Creole. He would never again 
return to the rigors and harsh existence of 
the North. New Orleans was a city for the 
young, where life was enjoyed. No one 
worked hard here. It wasn't necessary. It 
wasn't, in fact, wise. The climate was 
antagonistic to labor. The niggers, he as- 
serted, did the work for everyone 

Gaut Penny made a brief reply. Daniel 
Clark, it seemed to him, was almost ex- 
actly repeating his half brother's attitude 
and words. In consequence he had an in- 
stinctive dislike for him. Clark, he felt, 
regarded him as an ineffectual boy. Gaut 
turned with pleasure to Mariquita. She 
was always surrounded by young and 
ardent and elegant men. They all gave 
the impression of laying themselves at her 
feet. They were at once passionate and 
restrained. She danced with him again and 











dropped down dead in front of me, then 
and there, I shouldn't have minded 
And here something strange 

Supposing ly say supposing—I 
had happened to be in love—althoug! 
Francis Ffolliott just happens to be the 
first really ratione!, understanding friend 
I've ever had tnis worid, and nothing 
more— wouldn't you say that father would 
be likely to be pleased, fond of me as he i 


and anxious for me to be contented? But 
not at all 

He got very red andstuttered and scowled 
at me and said: 
“That will do, Henry; you're insuffer- 
ble. Not another word. Little Buffy has 
g like that for a good 


many years yet, thank God. In love! Dis- 


a 
n » thoug! ts of ar ytl iY 





gusting. That young man is out of our 
lives for good I don’t know what your 
iinkir g of, to allow such non 
ndeed!”’ 
I could have screamed, but of course I 
didn't Natura! Y; f father took that line, 
mother would be a million times worse, 





sense 


with her ideas about how unresponsible I 
am, and not knowing me as well as father 
does either. But what do you think she 
aid? 

She sort of rolled her eyes around the 
room and yawned and answered, “Oh, | 
don’t see why Lizbeth shouldn't fall! in 
love if she wants to, Harry! People do, 
you know. She’s always preferred older 
boys than we seem te see about here. I 
think it’s quite natural they should plan 
to see each other when she goes to New 
York. He’s just the type cf man I should 
have fallen in love with at her age!” 

“Oh, mother I said 

> 


9°? ¥ 
But, honestly, aren’t parents the limit? 


then again, a miraculously lovely imper- 
sonality. In an intermission one of the 
younger men he had met begged for the 
privilege of a few words on the gallery; 
and, following him, Gaut found a smali 
group waiting. One stepped forward. 

“Tt’s natural you have forgotten my 
name,” he said in admirable English; ‘I 
am Antonin Déjan. This is Garidel jeune, 
this Pierre Hazeur, this Zénon Fortier, then 
little Derbigny, Joseph Lauve, Manuel 
Cagigol, young Expeleta, Lopez de Solano 
and Don Felipe Alston. We are, to make it 
as clear as possible at once, some of the 
devoted slaves of Mademoiselle de la 
Colina. If we were all here you would have 
the entire corps of gentlemen available in 
Louisiana. Now, Monsieur Penny, what 
we have to say is this—we cannot see with 
calmness any new assault on the heart of 
Mademoiselle de la Colina. We are not 
calm where she is concerned. We have no 
wish to be. Every one of us, of course, has 
offered himself to her, and we will continue 
offering ourselves until one is supremely 
rewarded Figure to yourself, then, our 
feeling. You appear overnight among us 
You are Gilbert Penny’s brother. It is 
evident, we all agree, that you are by 
nature one of us. You live with Gilbert. 
You see Mariquita every day. Untfairly, 
we think. I beg you—what is our course?” 

Gaut Penny didn’t know “TIT don't 
know,” he said bluntly. He was at once 
affronted and complimented, flattered 

“T am afraid,’”’ Déjan went on, “that 
our situation is serious. We must act seri- 
ously. Monsieur Penny, I am burdened 
with nine challenges. This with my own 
makes ten. It 
We are ashamed of ourselves, but the fact 
remains.” 

A younger man, scarcely more than a 


seems to be a great many. 


boy, with a good-natured amusing face 
stepped forward. “It is a little more 
difficult than Antonin has explained. I 
admit that at once. Since you are the one 
challenged the right of weapon hes with 
} 


you. We know very little about the habits 


of North American gentlemen. Would you 
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be so good as to tell us how and with what 
your affairs of honor are settled?” 

“Certainly,” Gaut replied. “I come 
from Philadelphia, where there is still the 
forest. Lenni Indians. We borrow our 
customs from them. In Philadelphia gen- 
tlemen fight with tomahawks.”’ He paused. 

“You see,” his interrogator turned to 
his familiars. ‘‘In Philadelphia gentlemen 
settle affairs of honor with tomahawks— 
that is to say with hatchets—and for one 
[’ll admit our situation is grave. The truth, 
Monsieur Penny, is that we do not compre- 
hend the hatchet—not fully. There are 
aspects of the duel with hatchets we have 
not explored. Wouid you restrain yourself 
if I suggest that to us the hatchet is bar- 
barous? I say that without a grain of re- 
flection on your courage or breeding. Could 
one of us—just one, Monsieur Penny—per- 
suade you to accept the foil?” 

‘“No,”’ Gaut answered with an appear- 
ance of entire frankness. ‘I couldn’t 
change to the foil. There are aspects of the 
foil I am strange to. I couldn’t do it 
justice. But with the tomahawk you will 
be pleased.” 

Someone murmured, ‘‘I doubt it.’”’ There 
was an entire general good humor. 

Antonin Déjan proceeded, ‘‘ Unfortu- 
nately we cannot force you into the position 
of challenging us. That would be detest- 
able. Felipe, you are a great favorite with 
Mademoiselle de la Colina, you have given 
us many unhappy moments; perhaps you 
will meet Monsieur Penny with toma- 
hawks.” Felipe replied in French; Gaut 
missed the exact shade of his words, but 
in tone they sounded remarkably like the 
permission for Antonin Déjan to go to 
hell. There was an immediate decision, 
however, in favor of more bottles of cham- 
pagne. None of them saw Mariquita again 
that night. Gaut had a tremendously good 
time; he was universally named Thomas 
Hatchet, the Philadelphia butcher boy. 


A period of gayety began for Gaut 
Penny—the immediate life Gilbert had 
recommended—without any reference to 
his serious purpose in New Orleans. He 
was constantly with the younger Creole 
gentlemen formally attached to Mariquita 
de la Colina-—a small organization founded 
like an exclusive club on her charm. He 
acquired a rapid comprehensive knowledge 
of New Orleans. They lounged about the 
Artillery Park for parade; dined in the 
fashionable houses on the Bayou Road; 
the names of the streets became familiar to 
Gaut— Magazine and the Rue de la Bri- 
queterie, the Street of Pigeons, the Cours du 
Cirque ané Calalou. He bought superior 
Macouba tobacco from. Bidetrenoulleau in 
the Place de l’Eglise; liquors from La- 
planche; lotions and pomades from 
Madame André on the Place d’Armes, 
where Mariquita purchased her tablets of 
rouge. He was solemnly conducted to 
Regnier, the fencing master, in the hope 
that he could be brought to relinquish the 
tomahawk traditional to Philadelphia 
honor. He promenaded the levee, the 
Grand Chemin, through the cool of the 
evening, in wide white linen trousers and a 
blue tunic, a broad planter’s hat, sur- 
rounded by a vivacious chatter of French. 
Gaut gambled until morning in the Maison 
Coquet; he drank chocolate and played 
dominoes for Spanish gold at the Café del 
Aguila, on St. Ann Street; he drank in 
lurpin’s cabaret and at Le Veau Qui 
Téte; he developed a fondness for le petit 
gouave, the celebrated drink conceived by 
Thiot. 

He liked his companions immensely— 
the comedy which introduced them to him 
bearing on their instant 
willingness to engage in serious dueling; 
their courage was marked, their grace of 
bearing and speech were delightful. Gaut 
Penny was silent rather than not; the 
Creoles, he thought, talked too much; they 
too excitable, at once hopeful and 
apprehensive. Their vanity, no greater 
than Gaut’s, was totally different—their 
self-opinion insisted on the recognition of a 
thousand smal! niceties of attitude and 


had no actual 


were 
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contact. Gilbert, he discovered, was wrong 
about their bearing toward the United 
States; there was no promise of enmity; 
instead he found a complete indifference to 
all the rest of America. He avoided, follow- 
ing the recommendation of his father, any 
public reference to the purchase of Louis- 
iana by the United States. It was Casimir 
Penny’s desire for his sons to buy as much 
lumber, control as many facilities, as they 
could manage, before the announcement of 
a changing government. Naturally all 
values in Louisiana would be enormously 
increased. 

Every day Gaut told himself that he 
must come to a final arrangement and 
understanding with Gilbert, but he con- 
tinually put it off. This was not, primarily, 
because of his pleasures—it was connected, 
in a hidden way, with Mariquita. She bred 
in him an uncommon and rebellious indif- 
ference tosober fact. Hisscale of values, like 
the impending change in New Orleans, was 
changed, upset. The future, commerce, 
didn’t greatly matter. Politics and na- 
tionality grew unimportant; Philadelphia 
seemed to be nonexistent. Gaut drank 
more in a week than in all the previous 
eighteen years of his life. This was strange, 
since Mariquita de la Colina had no part 
in his excesses. She was always calm; she 
drank only a very little and very delicately; 
and she went constantly to church. Aside 
from that and dancing, she seldom moved 
about, Mariquita hardly ever appeared 
before noon and she vanished for the after- 
noon siesta. She appeared cool and formal, 
and divinely large, at supper; and if they 
were home for the evening, she sat remotely 
on the gallery. She spoke to Rosamunda 
in Spanish and to Gaut, when it was neces- 
sary, in English. He could see that she was 
not a particle interested in him; he doubted 
if Mariquita ever gave him a thought, and 
he was, by turns, wretched and youngly 
indignant. He couldn’t think of a way to 
engage her attention. When he spoke of 
Pennsylvania she made no further inquiries 
about it or his life there; she was evidently 
fatigued by any reference to his existence 
in New Orleans. 

They were, on an evening when the scent 
of the orange blossoms was specially sweet, 
together on Gilbert’s gallery, and Gaut 
Penny decided to neglect the customary 
Creole formality of speech. She was after 
all, he reminded himself, a girl. More 
beautiful than any other, but still human. 

“*Mariquita,” he said, “if we were in 
Philadelphia I would be telling you how 
iovely you are.” 

She gazed at him tranquilly. ‘‘That is 
done in New Orleans,” she replied. 

“‘Differently,”’ he insisted. ‘Here it is 
words, a custom, but with us it would be 
more actual. I would make you under- 
stand how much I meant it. I do mean it, 
Mariquita. But I might tell you a thou- 
sand times and you'd still only think of 
words. It isn’t, with me, a compliment; 
if that’s at all clear to you. It is the way I 
feel. I am trying to explain that I’m in 
love with you.”” Apparently she hadn’t 
heard him. ‘I said I was in love with you,” 
he repeated; “‘I didn’t ask you to have 
some claret. Love is a very important 
thing. It should be treated with dignity. 
After all, Rosamunda married an Amer- 
ican.” 

“T am not Rosamunda,” she reminded 
him. ‘Love is important to us. More im- 
portant, perhaps, than to others. Gilbert 
is always absorbed in his affairs. Why 
should I talk about it to you? I have no 
impulse. You are a nice American boy—I 
can see that—but what has it to do with 
love? Can you tell me? You think you 
are in love, but it may be no more than the 
climate. Love can’t be talked about, the 
truth is. That would be indelicate. I am 
only speaking because I want to end this 
now. You must never refer to it again, to 
me. 

He had an insane, a fatal impulse to kiss 
her. ‘“‘ What would you do if I kissed you?” 
he asked. 

She told him. 
killed.” 


“T would have you 
At last there was a trace of 
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interest, of anger, in her voice. It vanished 
immediately. 

“Tf I were older,”’ he went on, “‘I’d act 
differently. Maybe I would kiss you and 
we'd see about the killing. I’m not en- 
tirely harmless. You think, because I am 
different from the men you know, that I 
can’t feel deeply. That’s because you don’t 
understand me. I don’t want to talk about 
love. You won’t take what I say the way 
it’s meant. I can’t help it if I am young. 
It’s not exactly a crime. Most of the 
Creoles who are your friends seem to me 
to be babies. They are brave, but it’s 
better to be hard.” 

“You are hard,”’ she admitted, gazing at 
him speculatively. ‘‘I had never thought 
of that before. But it is not a thing to be 
proud of. It would never make me love 
you—never. I was wrong, partly, about 
your being a boy. Gilbert told me there 
was Indian in you. That, I suppose, would 
make you secretive. Well, I hate secretive- 
ness. Candor is the trait of a gentleman.” 
She spoke evenly, calmly; her voice was 
an endless delight. 

Gaut’s voice grew sharper. ‘If you only 
love pralines, you are right. We could 
never agree. I’d hate to think you were 


so—so young. Candies! You areso beauti-. 


ful it’s impossible to discover the truth 
about you. It might be an unfortunate 
discovery. It is evident Rosamunda has 
character, but perhaps you have none. You 
only sleep and dance and have nice man- 
ners. None of that is very impressive, 
when you think of it.” 

“Don’t,” she advised him. ‘‘It will be 
useless.’”’ He was furiously angry. 

“How do you know?” he challenged her. 
“You may fall in love with me. It’s not 
entirely ridiculous. As you seem to think. 
There is a lot you don’t know about— New 
Orleans. You are going to be rather un- 
pleasantly surprised.”” A part of that at 
least, she replied, would be an unpleasant 
surprise. ‘‘ You mean the part about loving 
me,” he went on moodily. ‘‘ Anyhow, I’m 
going to ask you to marry me.”’ She didn’t 
answer. “‘ Mariquita, will you marry me?” 

Mariquita de la Colina shook her head 
slightly. ‘“‘You always give me a head- 
ache,” she explained. 


In his room, alone, Gaut Penny’s 
bravado evaporated. He was heavily de- 
pressed. It was probable that he had 
destroyed what slight interest in him Mari- 
quita de la Colina might have had. He saw 
no chance of ever being successful with her. 
He was startled by the fact that, wholly 
seriously, he had asked her to marry him. 
That hadn’t been premeditated. It had 
come out spontaneously. But he meant it 
more than he had ever meant anything 
before. Of course, there was no hope. He 
understood that. However, his under- 
standing had nothing to do with his desire, 
his need. 

Gaut couldn’t even picture the happi- 
ness of being married to Mariquita. It 
was too utterly fantastic; yet it persisted 
at the back of his mind. He became once 
more serious—at any day the purchase of 
Louisiana might become public, and then 
Casimir Penny and Sons would lose the 
enormous advantage of a previous knowl- 
edge. He found Gilbert in his office on 
the plantation and demanded that an 
immediate attention should be given to his 
purpose in New Orleans. 

Gilbert now adopted the attitude of ad- 
dressing a mere boy. ‘“‘I haven’t had time 
to take up my father’s letters,’”’ he said; 
“‘but when I do, I must tell you it will make 
no difference in my decision. I am willing 
to accept you as a sort of land supercargo; 
you can have a chance to learn the commis- 
sion business in Louisiana, under the French 
Government, but no more for several years. 
I can’t think how you influenced the office 
in Philadelphia into giving you such absurd 
pretensions. About the other—the sale to 
the United States—that, of course, is all 
empty rumor. Daniel Clark has heard 
nothing of it; I haven’t even thought it 
worth while to ask Laussat. He would see 
in me a crazy man.” 
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As his speech progressed, Gaut felt more 
and more coldly solid. He began to view 
Gilbert as ineffectual. ‘‘It won’t matter 
what you decide,” he replied evenly. 
“Father is the one to say what will happen. 
I don’t, really, understand you at all. You 
are so violent. You might have been taking 
money from the firm drawer. God knows, 
you haven’t sent much North the last two 
years. You haven't destroyed the books, 
have you?” 

Gilbert’s anger turned cold. ‘You are 
taking advantage of your position in my 
house,” he said stiffly. ‘It is necessary for 
me to forget you are my brother— my half 
brother, to be exact. Since my duties of 
hospitality have, I think, been excused, I’ll 
admit that there is no place for you in New 
Orleans. You only make it uncomfortable 
in my house. Rosamunda does not under- 
stand Americans, and Mariquita, I believe, 
has been seriously annoyed by the way you 
force yourself on her. In Louisiana tactics 
like yours are neither comprehended nor 
welcome.” 

““What are you going to do about the in- 
structions from father?’’ Gaut demanded. 
“Tt’s of no importance what you and your 
wife and her sister think about me. It isn’t 
necessary for me to stay in your house. 
The truth is I’d rather not. It isn’t im- 
pressive, either, what you believe about the 
purchase of Louisiana. In a few weeks it 
will all be plain to you, and then it will be 
too late for us to use our advantage. We 
were to spend two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But when you recover from your in- 
sanity it will be worth no more than any 
other money. What is more, if you have a 
taste to forget our relationship, don’t re- 
member it on my account. I mean if it 
occurred to you to take to a sword cane, 
I’d damned well smack your face with it.”’ 

Gaut was, privately, enraged by Gilbert 
Penny’s reference to Mariquita. He won- 
dered if she had actually complained to 
Rosamunda about him. He thought not. 
That wasn’t like what he had seen of Mari- 
quita. Gilbert had made it all up. 

“T certainly won’t brawl with you,” Gil- 
bert Penny told him. “‘I don’t intend to 
let the situation between us become really 
serious. If you get to be a nuisance I will 
have you sent back to Philadelphia, where 
you belong. If you’re wise you'll keep on 
getting drunk and dismiss the rest, for the 
present. When I’m ready I'll speak to you. 
It might be a good thing for you to go to 
Cuba and learn something about the lower 
Americas. The rum in Havana, I am told, 
is exceptional.” 

Gaut repeated stubbornly, ‘‘What are 
you going to do about your instructions?” 

“Precisely and exactly nothing. In 
other words, I must continue to use my own 
discretion. In our firm I am the judge of 
conditions here. I have no objections to 
your staying in my house if you will follow 
the conditions I have laid out. I might say 
again that it is dangerous to annoy Mari- 
quita. She is, at bottom, a Spaniard.”” He 
rose. 

“Thank you,” Gaut replied, “for your 
invitation and your advice. It isn’t my 
fault they are both worthless. The planta- 
tion is stupid and the women can go to the 
devil. I wouldn’t have either of them. It’s 
plain enough they have ruined you.” 

Gilbert cried, ‘‘Take care!” 

Gaut Penny grinned at him. “I am not 
going to Philadelphia, though, and the rum 
in New Orleans is good enough. The ques- 
tion is beginning to be if I want you for a 
partner. I’m not certain Ido. I'll have to 
let you know my decision. You might be 
useless under the laws of the United States. 
Anyhow you'd begin by cleaning out that 
stable you call a warehouse.” 

Gilbert stood looking at him with shad- 
owed eyes. Then he turned definitely away. 
Servants were laying the table for supper, 
and Gaut sent for James Starin. “‘ We are 
going to move into the city,’’ he explained 
briefly. ‘‘It is inconvenient here. Have 
the horses ready in half an hour.’’ They 
proceeded to the Hotel de la Marine, near 
the old market. Gaut had a room with a 

Continued on Page 75 
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TO BE CARELESS SELDOM ARE 


If carelessness about lubrication were 
merely a matter of wasted money there 
are plenty of well-to-do people who 
would never give the matter a second 
thought. 


But to have a car's performance on the 
road spoilt! That's another story, and a 
sad one. 


Swift, comfortable, silent transportation; 
that is what you expect from your car 
today, and that is precisely the condition 
that Texaco Motor Oil facilitates to the 
maximum. 


To be able to buy it wherever you go, 
and to be able to recognize it at a glance 
by its clean, clear, golden appearance — 
these advantages are indeed solid ones 
amid the tidal wave of oils that are 
offered. - 


Such things as carbon-cleaning and re- 
pair bills are not negligible — if 
not because of the cost, at least 
because of the temporary loss of 
one’s favorite car. But the big 
point, after all, that one gains at 
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absolute certitude of clean, clear, golden 
motor oil of the right grade, Texaco. 


May we not service you with it today ? 
x * * 


How super-re fine ment produce s 


the golden color 


The Texas Company's refinery engineers 
for years sought to find methods which 
would remove everything from motor oil 
that was not lubricant. 


When this super-refining was perfected 
the resulting oil was of a pure golden 
color. 


To have made a motor oil of real body 
so pure that it looked like molten sunshine 
was areal triumph. It meant an oil offering 
the world’s maximum resistance to heavy 
pressures and high temperatures. 
The results of this triumph 
you see and experience today 
every time you are supplied with 


golden Texaco Motor Oil. 
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Texaco Petroleum Products 
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lofty ceiling and stone floor; there was 
practically no furniture; and long windows 
opened into an irregular court. The court 
and room were both damply cool; an ex- 
terior staircase led down from an upper 
wooden gallery; there was a murmur of 
pigeons and the splashing of women wash- 
ing clothes at a well. Gaut sat somberly, 
putting off the moment for supper. He had 
an engagement, but owned no intention of 
keeping it. He had just realized that all 
his credentials, the papers from his father, 
were in Gilbert’s charge. Gilbert was 
quite capable of destroying them. What, 
in God’s name, was the matter with him? 
There was no reason for such bitterness. 
The only answer which occurred to Gaut 
was the one he had touched on. Gilbert 
might have been stealing his father’s profits. 

Gaut Penny didn’t think so; Gilbert, 
at worst, wasn’t so small. He had money 
in his own right. He would only be taking 
the money from one pocket to put it in an- 
other. Very well, then, what was it? Gaut 
couldn’t think. His mind returned to 
Mariquita de la Colina. That, at any rate, 
was all over. He’d never see her again, ex- 
cept casually, at parties. At least, his posi- 
tion in the social world she inhabited was 
firm. Gilbert couldn’t affect that. He 
wasn’t, Gaut had discovered, in spite of his 
long residence in New Orleans and friendly 
attitude toward the Creoles, popular. No 
one, naturally, made this plain to Gaut, 
but he was conscious of it. There was a 
tendency to speak of Gilbert and Daniel 
Clark together. Indifferently. Gaut, how- 
ever, was complimented for his incurable 
Americanisms; they were a source of end- 
less entertainment to his familiar circle. He 
had been admitted to a full equality in the 
polite struggle for Mariquita’s regard, 
taken into houses, affectionately intro- 
duced among families, to which Gilbert, 
married to Rosamunda de la Colina, would 
never penetrate. 


He conferred frankly with James Starin, 
who, born within sound of the Penny forge 
on Myrtle Creek, had always been attached 
to Gaut’s family. James couldn’t make 
anything out of their Ne» Orleanssituation. 

“You can’t do a thing either,” he pointed 
out. ‘‘Gilbert Penny has all the advantage 
there is. You had better wait until the an- 
nouncement of the American purchase. 
Then some of them will stop calling you a 
liar.”’ 

Gaut said still again that if he did that it 
would result in serious loss. ‘“‘No,”’ he de- 
cided. ‘I am going to see Daniel Clark. He 
will have to recognize me.”” The American 
consul lived on the Bayou Sauvage, back 
of the Bretonne Market; his house was 
more elaborate than most of the local habi- 
tations. It was surrounded by elaborate 
gardens, terraces of flowers, kosques bow- 
ered in vines, statues and orderly orchards. 
Gaut had already heard many doubtful 
rumors about him—he had built on the 
Bayou Sauvage in order to trade directly 
and safely with the Lafittes, who were 
pirates; he was in communication with 
strange black potentates in Santo Domingo; 
he was indifferent to the interest he repre- 
sented. 

Clark was, however, impressively cordial 
with Gaut; he listened pleasantly, with 
sympathetic assents, to the great deal Gaut 
Penny had to say. 

**Gilbert spoke to me about all this,’”’ he 
acknowledged; ‘‘I must admit to you that 
my attention was affected by the nonsense 
it was largely based on—about Napoleon 
and the United States. That, of course, is 
ridiculous. It is impossible for a thousand 
reasons. Climate and nationality princi- 
pally. I think I can be said to know 
Louisiana as well as most. I tell you that 
Americans cannot live or prosper here. 
You have probably heard I am more Creole 
than not. The truth is I am the reverse of 
drawn to England. But that is enough of 
that. Now, the other—what you and ap- 
parently your father do not understand is 
that Louisiana isn’t the United States; you 
can’t, correctly speaking, have a branch of 
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a Philadelphia business here. The laws for 
business are totally different from Phila- 
delphia. What you have is this: a com- 
mission and exporting trade organized in 
what was Spain, but has now 
France. It is a separate undertaking. It 
may be called Casimir Penny and Sons, 
but, the fact is, it is Gilbert. Entirely, so 
far as France is concerned. He is responsi- 
ble. No one in Philadelphia. In other 
words, I can do nothing for you. Except, 
certainly, in your capacity of a charming 
young individual. But there you seem very 
adequate. I have only the best reports of 
you.” 

Gaut Penny asked, “Did Gilbert show 
you my father’s letters?”’ It hadn’t been 
necessary, Clark explained; their contents 
had been too—well, too fantastic. “‘We 
had direct word of the sale of Louisiana 
from Hourquebie Fréres, our agents at 
Bordeaux,’’ Gaut informed Daniel Clark. 
“T can understand you couldn’t act offi- 
cially until you had official notice. I can’t 
understand either your attitude or Gil- 
bert’s. It’s nothing to you, naturally, but 
Gilbert is throwing away a lot of money 
and influence.” 


become 


Clark made no comment 
on this. ‘‘It was useless,’’ Gaut told James 
Starin later. ‘‘ Daniel Clark is so close to 
Gilbert that you couldn’t get a knife be- 
tween them.” 

Starin doubted that. A knife, he asserted, 
could be forced into a majority of situa- 
tions. They were seated in Gaut Penny’s 
room in the Hotel de la Marine; it was 
Friday, one of the days when Gilbert came 
into the city; and Gaut determined to give 
his brother a last formal warning. He would 
base his subsequent representations on that. 
He required James Starin to accompany 
him; but, James declared, they might as 
well have stopped in a tavern. The ware- 
house of Casimir Penny and Sons was 
closed, all the iron shutters were down and 
fastened, the door was blank and barred. 
In a sudden illogical temper Gaut kicked it. 

“‘Save your toes,’’ Starin said. ‘‘There 
is an opening I noticed at the back. If you 
like, we can take a look at that.” 

They followed a narrow passage between 
high walls, leading tortuously from the 


Grand Chemin to the warehouse. ‘‘It’s 
curious,”’ Starin commented. ‘‘ When I was 
in here before it was all grown up. Twice 


as thick. Now a path has been beaten 
down.” The opening he led Gaut to was, as 
well, secured. 

James shook the door vainly; then he 
stopped; he held his ear against it. 

“‘What do you make of it?”’ he asked, 
straightening up. With his head pressed 
against the rough wood, Gaut could hear a 
low restless murmur from within. It rose 
and fell, but never stopped, like the echo 
of a hopeless, a lost, wail. Human voices, 
he was certain, composed it; but they were 
voices, accents, leaden words, he had never 
heard before. A sense of horror possessed 
him—the sounds were coming from the 
dark and incredibly foul room into which 
he had gazed. 

“We'll get out of this,”’ he said harshly 
to James Starin. Gaut stopped his com- 
panion at the first drinking cabane. “I 
want a deluge of rum,” he explained. 

‘“‘What was it?”’ Starin demanded. “ My 
guess would be the opening to hell. I never 
listened to anything that put a fright in me 
so quick.” Gaut didn’t answer. He had 
paused in his drinking; he sat staring at 
the glass in his hand. What, among other 
things, had he heard about Daniel Clark? 
It had been in connection with a firm— 
Relf? Relf and Chew—disreputable. Now 
he remembered; they imported West India 
negroes. It was a common belief Clark was 
in the African slave trade! 

Gaut Penny began, involuntarily, to 
laugh. Then he stopped, choked, painfully. 
Of course; but it was impossible. Gilbert! 
The United States, Gaut realized, had put 
an irrevocable stop to the importing of 
African niggers for sale. What did they 
call them in Louisiana? Bozoles. Prob- 
ably the French would allow the trade in 
select quarters—for Daniel Clark and the 
house of Casimir Penny and Sons. Gilbert, 
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a Quaker Penny, running negro slaves from 
Guinea! That, beyond question, was what 
it came to. 
ness,"’ he said in a strained voice. “He is 
importing niggers.” 

Starin recognized the truth of that in- 
stantly. ‘It will surprise your father,”’ he 
declared. ‘Casimir Penny in t} 
trade! Clark too.”’ He leaned forward 
“If I were you,"’ he said slowly and with 
emphasis, “‘I'd be slow about making any 
announcement of your discovery. I’m not 
certain I would talk about it at all. The cli- 
mate here is so unhealthy. If you ask me 
I'd say we might ride quietly off into Ken- 
tucky with profit to everybody.” 

Gaut Penny fell silent again 


“Gilbert has changed the busi- 


he slave 


The 


wis- 


dom of James’ suggestion was obvious. 
He couldn't, for the present, accomplish 
anything in New Orleans. In a month, 


two months at most, the transfer of Louisi- 
ana must be acknowledged, and then Gil 
bert would have to escape as best he might 
It was obvious he wouldn’t keep command 
of the Penny affairs in New Orleans. That 
would be transferred to him, Gaut. He had 
only to go away, into Kentucky or to 
Natchez, and wait. The serene beauty of 
Mariquita de la Colina rose in his memory. 
He would, by such a retreat, leave her 
finally, forever. He had no chance with 
her now, he reminded himself; yet there 
was an inextinguishable flame of hope 
perhaps it was only desire—within him. 
That, if he ran away for no more than a 
week, must die. Returning with the tide of 
Americans, progressive and ambitious and 
new, she would never again as much as 
glance at him. 

“It would be the easiest thing to do,”’ he 
agreed. ‘‘Reasonable. If I wanted to lose 
what we have—what the Pennys have- 
here. I don’t. I can’t do any good by 
staying and I can’t desert my father’s name. 
That is what it would amount to. Perhaps 
if there is a crash I can save a little by 
waiting.” He avoided James Starin’s 
quick glance: James had observed him 
with Mariquita. 

The older man shook his head. ‘‘Speak- 
ing personally,’’ he said, “I’ve been sitting 
in this Catalan hole since morning.” 


The following afternoon Gaut had ar- 
ranged with Antonin Déjan to swim at the 
mouth of the Bayou St. John; and, with 
nothing else immediately to engage him, 
he drove out in a public gig. Déjan, with 
Zénon Fortier and Hazeur, was already in 
the water; together they swam out around 
the lighthouse. The Creoles were even 
more animated than customary, concerned 
with a ball Casa Calvo was giving that 
night. He was the commissioner sent by 
Spain to surrender Louisiana to France in 
the person of De Laussat. Casa Calvo 
Sebastian de Casa Calvo de la Puerta y 
O’Farril—had arrived in New Orleans less 
than a month after Laussat, and already, it 
was generally known, the two commis- 
sioners had had difficulties; yet it was 
understood that the Frenchman had ac- 
cepted an invitation to the Spanish ball. 

“Will he go?”’ Pierre asked, turning on 
his back in the warm, slack tide. 

“He will,”’ Fortier asserted; ‘‘he 
correct to decline. It is only to be hoped 
that Burthe won't be at the Casa Calvo’s.” 
Burthe, the French adjutant-general, he 
explained to Gaut Penny, was the cause of 
the diplomatic conflict. Laussat had even 
tried to land Burthe in jail. Aside from 
that, they decided, or because of it, the 
ball should be a notable occasion. Hazeur 
had heard that more than four hundred 
people were asked. There was to be tea 
but champagne, really—at seven, a supper 
at midnight in a specially erected pavilion, 
and dancing until morning. He sang 
floating: 


is too 


** Si to te ‘tit zozo 
Et moi-méme mo te fusil 
Mo sre tchoue toi— Boum!” 
Antonin and Zénon Fortier promised to 
stop for Gaut Penny on their way to Casa 
Calvo’s. “Then,” Antonin explained, 
“‘you can take no advantage of us with 
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must, he decided. for resent, entire 
restrain himself where Gilbert was cor 
cerned. He thought of him, however, wit! 


a bitter contempt. Gilbert, he 


had disgraced his trust, his family and the 
country of his birth. Gaut decided t ‘ 
wholly natural with Mariquita; he would 
dance with her, if she permitted it, as usua 


as usual he was in the highest 
at the chance of being with her again 

At thettea, however, he « 
a glimpse of Mariquita de la Colin 
began to be afraid she wasn’t there 
crowd was enormous, though: he 
well miss her 
Burthe, the Frencl 
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adjutant-general, was 


present, Gaut Penny saw Monsieur 
and Madame de Laussat—-a celebrated 
charmer—passed Burthe with a cold and 


studied unconcern. 

Joseph Lauve came up to Gaut. “ Have 
you seen her?”’ he asked. There was no 
question, between them, to whom the “ her’ 
referred. ‘“‘She is even more fatally divine 
than ever. In muslin, I think—embroid 
ered rose muslin.”” Gaut Penny demanded 
further information, and, in search of Mari 
quita, left the principal salon. He was, 
though, detained at the door. Laussat was 
bowing profoundly to the Marquis de Casa 
Calvo. Gaut, through the past days, had 
acquired a small understanding of French 
and he gathered that Laussat was present- 
ing his compliments and the compliments 
of his wife. Unfortunately they would be 
obliged to withdraw. Casa Calvo regretted 
such a necessity profoundly. Soon, how- 
ever, he added, they would both be with- 
drawn, in the favor of the United States. 
Such a report had reached him, Laussat 
replied coldly. It was no more than an 
impudent falsehood. 

Gaut’s resentment of Gilbert 
Penny’s stubbornness was bringing about 
was so intense that when he 
part of his circle 
Cagigol, Lopez de Solano a 
a bow! of fragrant rum pun he inatten- 
tively helped them to empty it. Proceeding 
on his original errand, there was no doubt 
in his mind about the attitude to take with 
Mariquita. It should be firm. He had not 
been near firm enough in the past. She 
practically walked over him. It was no 
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wonder—he was so weakly pleasant—that 
Mariquita disregarded him. Well, she 
would have to stop disregarding him. She 


would become an American soon and he 
saw no good reason why she couldn't start 
now. With him. Girls liked to be swept off 
their feet. 

He had the extraordinary luck to find her 
seated, resting, by a bank of palms. 
seph Lauve told me you had on rose muslin 
and that’s how I knew you weren't a rose,”” 
he said at once. ‘* Roses are beautiful, but 
they have thorns. The way to do is grasp 
them firmly.” In illustration of this he cap- 
tured her wrists. “‘At last we are together 
again. We can dance.” 

Mariquita gazed up at him with a tran- 
quil disdain. ‘‘You are hurting me,” she 
murmured. ‘“‘And for nothing. I am not 
going to dance with you.” 

In answer to this he dragged her up on 
her feet. ‘‘ Don’t be disagreeab] he ad 
vised her ‘I am quite different from the 
Gaut Penny you first saw. I am, for one 
thing, firmer.” 

“You are drunker,”’ 
**More than that, 
go.” 

He started to argue. He wasn't drunk at 
all. He'd had scarcely anything to drink 
No more than a breath of weak 
They could dance and argue afterward. He 
had something of the greatest importance 
to say to her. “ Mariquita, I want you to 
marry me. There is so little time to waste; 
it ought to be tomorrow.” 

“Let me go,”’ she repeated. “‘I told you 
never to speak of marriage to me again. | 
would rather be an Ursuline 
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much rather be dead. The truth is, since 
you force me to tell you, that I detest 
you.” 

He begged Mariquita de la Colina not 
to be absurd. ‘‘ You don’t detest me,’’ he 
asserted. “It’s interest. You don’t under- 
stand. You are really very much taken 
with me. I have been a shade too pleasant. 
That is all.” 

She smiled contemptuously; then she 
turned. ‘‘Gilbert,’’ she said, “‘it is fortunate 
you are here. Your brother, who has been 
drinking too much, insists I must dance 
with him. I don’t want to.” 

Gaut Penny stared arrogantly at his 
brother—his half brother, he reminded him- 
self. Gilbert said to him, “If you don’t leave 
Casa Calvo’s house at once I will have you 
removed. I was a fool to let you stay in 
New Orleans. I will see you at the Hotel 


| de la Marine tomorrow morning.” 
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Gaut, cold with rage, hot with assailed 
pride, answered, “‘Good. You will be sur- 
prised. Or perhaps not. You may know 
more than you pretend. For example, that 
you are going to leave New Orleans instead 
of me. Well, you are. I hear that niggers 
are very plentiful in Santo Domingo. You 
hypocritical slave driver.” 

Gilbert, Penny’s face was strained, his 
lips were tightly compressed. Gaut nodded 
toward Mariquita. ‘‘I suppose she was in 
it with you—all the cursed De la Colinas, 
the pride of Louisiana. You didn’t think 
Godoy would sell you to Napoleon and 
Napoleon sell you to Jefferson. But that 
happened and now you're caught. You are 
ruined, Gilbert. You’d better dispose of 
our warehouse of niggers before word of it 
gets North. If Clark’s wise he'll collect 
what little advantages he can right away. 
He’s not going to last much longer, Gilbert; 
he will be out of favor in New Orleans with 
you.” Gaut Penny swayed, then he held 
himself rigidly erect. ‘If you speak to me 
publicly,” he told Gilbert, ‘‘I will have 
James Starin smack your jaw. Come to the 
hotel, as you suggested, where no one will 
see us together.’’ He avoided any further 
notice of Mariquita. Gaut waited for Gil- 
bert Penny to speak; the older man said 
nothing, and Gaut walked stiffly and un- 
evenly away. 


A variety of distressingly sharp pains had 
their residence in Gaut Penny’s head, his 
throat was dry and his eyelids hot. James 
Starin sat in the Hotel de la Marine regard- 
ing him without visible enthusiasm. 

“So far as I can see,” Starin asserted, 
“you got drunk and insulted practically 
everybody. Now we don’t know what will 
happen. I can guess it will be unpleasant. 
I ordered the horses. We can ferry across 
the lake for Kentucky or go back over the 
Coast Road.” 

He was, Gaut thought, taking a great 
deal upon himself. ‘‘I haven’t decided 
what to do,’’ Gaut Penny told Starin. “My 
brother said he would be here this morn- 
ing.” 

There was, at that precise moment, a 
knock on the door. 

A hotel servant entered. ‘“‘There is a 
gentleman below for Mr. Penny,” he said. 
“Don Lille Riano. It may be Mr. Penny 
doesn’t recall him. He is a friend of Made- 
moiselle de la Colina’s.’”’ Gaut turned to 
Starin. 

“See him here,”’ he advised. ‘‘ From all 
you said I expect it’s a challenge.”” In that 
case, Gaut commented, it would be very 
unusual.to mention Mariquita de la Co- 
lina’s name. A challenge originated from 
the immediate principal. Riano was older 
than Gaut expected; he was as old, obvi- 
ously, as James Starin; a Spaniard with a 
tanned cheek and clothes martial without 
being precisely military. 

His manner was formal. “I present my- 
self,’”” he announced, ‘‘on the account of 
Mademoiselle de la Colina. I was not at 
Casa Calvo’s last night, but I gathered she 
was insulted, and that is enough. I am 
happy to be her admirer.” 

None of Mariquita’s friends would have 
appeared for himself. The whole proceed- 
ing was clumsily wrong. It was, rather, a 
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Quaker’s idea of an affair of honor, the pro- 
ceeding of a brawler at the Royal Barracks. 

“T never saw you with Mademoiselle 
de la Colina,’’ Gaut replied. ‘‘I never saw 
anyone with her who even looked like you. 
I must take it, then, that you are a liar.” 
Riano’s brown sinewy hand tightened on a 
thick bamboo cane. A gust of anger drove 
Gaut into further speech. ‘“‘Go back to my 
brother—unless you came from Mr. 
Clark—where you can be useful driving 
niggers.’’ What followed was so incredibly 
rapid that Gaut Penny saw it only by in- 
ference; Riano dragged his cane apart, 
there was a limber flash of steel, and. a bolt 
of light sang past Gaut’s cheek. Riano 
half turned, falling on his shoulder, with 
Starin’s knife in his throat. 

James Starin kicked the rapier at his 
feet. ‘‘ Those colchemards are quitea trick,” 
he said. ‘‘That one near to had you.” 

Gaut Penny’s anger, his accumulated 
resentment, blinded him. He bent groping 
over the dead body, and there was a dull 
ripping, like the tearing of heavy linen. He 
spoke abruptly to Starin, and, almost at 
once, he was riding at a sharp trot toward 
the Tchoupitoulas Gate. Gaut Penny’s 
gaze was set stonily in front of him, his lips 
were gray and hard, the copper in his skin 
was bright. He swept into his brother’s 
plantation and dismounted, without secur- 
ing his horse, before the gallery. Gilbert 
and Rosamunda and Mariquita de la Colina 
were seated at the early plantation dinner. 
Gilbert pushed back his chair. 

“Don’t get up,”” Gaut told him. “‘I am 
not going to stay. A friend of Mariquita’s, 
or of yours, came to the Hotel de la Marine 
this morning. He was very practical with 
a sword cane. So practical that we had to 
kill him. I brought you something to re- 
member it by.’’ Gaut Penny flung on the 
dining-room table, beside a silver bowl of 
orange blossoms, a sodden and bloody 
scalp. The long wet black hair spread over 
the white damask. 

“You have always reminded me that I 

yas an Indian!” he cried. ‘‘There is proof 
you were right! Only the chance that you 
were a coward, that you preferred to pay 
for your murders, kept it from being yours.”’ 
Rosamunda Penny sat with her hands on 
the edge of the table, her eyes dilated and 
fixed. Mariquita’s eyes were half closed; 
she breathed slowly and deeply. In neither 
woman, Gaut realized, was there a stain of 
hysteria. 

But Gilbert was crumpled. 
savage,” he said in a whisper. Then he 
half screamed, ‘‘Gaut, take it away!” 
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Gaut spoke ironically. ‘It’s too bad to 
upset your dinner.” 

Rosamunda stood imperiously. ‘“‘Move 
it from the table,’’ she commanded him. 
Her voice was entirely steady. Gaut 
dropped the scalp on the floor. Mariquita 
was absolutely still. 

Gaut admired Rosamunda Penny im- 
mensely— her breeding was unconquerable. 
He thought, with a glance at Gilbert hud- 
dled in his chair, how she must be suffering. 
Well, there was no excuse, no reason, for 
him to stay longer. His anger was dead. 
The flare of primitive brutality had de- 
serted him. 

“I’m sorry it ended like this,” he said 
awkwardly to Mariquita. She made no 
reply. There was no evidence that she had 
heard him, that he was in the room. If he 
didn’t go, he realized, he would be wretch- 
edly, impotently humble. His horse was 
cropping the grass near the gallery; he 
mounted without difficulty. James Starin 
had collected Gaut’s things on the bed; the 
saddlebags were ready. 

“We'll leave the quickest way,” Starin 
proceeded; ‘‘up the river. The news about 
the American purchase is out, but New 
Orleans isn’t ready for it yet.’’ Gaut didn’t 
care. He slipped wearily into a chair. 
James Starin gazed at him keenly. He 
brought a tumbler of rum from a jug on a 
stand. ‘All of it,’”” he commanded. ‘Then 
we'll get off before there is an objection.”’ 
The body of the Spaniard had disappeared. 
“If I had tried to stop you,” Starin pro- 
ceeded, “‘you would have had the knife in 
me. For a little you were real bad. I am 
glad Philadelphia is a good piece from here. 
Casimir Penny would have a right to be 
stirred up about hissons. One asiave dealer 
and the other acting like there was still 
a bounty on scalps. But I have to say you 
took it to a damned poor market. I sup- 
pose you sent it in for Mr. Gilbert and the 
ladies with your compliments. Everybody 
bowing and scraping. I'll bet it was the 
first time a scalp was made a present in 
New Orleans. It’s not something down 
here you would send to a girl. Not in this 
climate.” 

There was a knock on the door: the 
servant had returned. Rosamunda Penny 
was with him. ‘It seemed to me you would 
go at once,” she said. Gaut brought for- 
ward a chair, but she ignored it. She 
totally disregarded James Starin. ‘‘My 
sister and I do not agree; she insists it is 
unimportant; I want you to know that she 
realized nothing about—about Mr. Penny’s 
investments. What he did I approve of; I 
do not explain him or apologize to you. It 
is different with Mariquita. You would 
naturally misunderstand her. Mariquita 
was not frightened by what you brought to 
the plantation. It didn’t accuse her.” 

Gaut said, “I know that. I won't 
bother you with how it happened. I did it, 
the truth is, because I was in love with your 
sister. I was damn mad.” 

There was nothing more, Rosamunda 
proceeded, for her to say. She wouldn’t al- 
low him to go with her to the street. Gaut 
Penny gazed helplessly at Starin. ‘‘It was 
magnificent, but what did it mean?”’ he de- 
manded. 

James Starin was busy with the rum jug. 
“Have another,” he said. ‘You need it 
after last night. I wonder, sometimes, how 
people get through life—considerable peo- 
ple. Have a drink. It’s due you. I put out 
the leather breeches, and you had better 
change that cambric shirt. You'll need a 
lot of thin shirts right soon—white linen 
pantaloons. Take a drink. It’s a hard ride 
into Mississippi. As I was saying, how 
some, and considerable, too, get through 
life is more than I can make out. They 
can’t see a thing, not even a sword cane, 
when it’s right in front of them. If I was 
Gilbert Penny I would take myself to the 
river, where it was deep.” 

Gaut cried, ‘‘For God’s sake, what are 
you raving about? Be quiet and pack.” 

James Starin still paused. ‘‘What you 
need is a drink,”’ he said. ‘‘ You're as good 
as married. You can call it magnificent, 
but that’s what it meant.” 
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You can get Johnson’s Polishing Wax (Paste or Liquid) at your 
grocery, hardware, drug, furniture, paint or department store 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 


“The Floor Finishing Authorities aaa 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Canadian Factory: Brantfor 
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JOHNSON’S POLISHING WAX 
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Johnson’s Wax Electric treat- 

ment is the “New, Easy Way” to 

care for floors and linoleum. No 
stooping or soiling of hands. 


‘wg Caan 


Rent this Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher for a day from your 
neighborhood dealer. It is ten 
times easier than hand polishing. 





‘What,” Linda argued, ‘‘are you wait- 
for? 


f 
ing for? Who’'re you keeping ins 


‘ : J 
y and truly believe that His 
back? Not he! Not 
when he’s amongst the good old fleshpots 
again. And don’t I just wish I was 
amongst ‘em too! You go to Venice. 

“T shan’t go,” said Jenny slowly. Bu 
would not have been a woman if her 
senses had not been stirred to realization of 
ephemeral delights during those months 
in the studio; if she had not been thrilled 
by the first touch of silk on her skin and the 
the first wind from worlds be- 
yond these narrow purlieus. She would not 
have been a woman if, just sometimes, the 
temptation had not come upon her to drift 
upon a wave more sparkling than had yet 
borne her along. She was a woman and her 
senses had been stirred by all of it. She 
at Linda. 

“T shan’t go,” adding, 
What do you take me for, Linda?’ But 
remembered, all the same, the ex- 
quisiteness of the people who still some- 
times came drifting into the studio for 
tea~-which Le Maur would often command 
her to dispense—and the repeated coaxing 
of Rosamund’s bright-eyed young men. 

“What duchess?” she asked somewhat 
breathlessly of Le Maur, apropos of his 
vague allusions to his show. 

‘There isa certain old duchess— Duchess 
of Hampten—who is giving the last large 
party of the season—at the very end of 
July —and I’ve promised her all my things. 
You will be there, Jenny—four of you. 
You will burst upon the jaded world and 
wake it up again. It is to be the clou of the 
whole affair—my work. And you in the 
flesh will be there, too, Jenny, in a gown 
hat I shall design for you myself. Divinité 
I shall parade you, my 


Do you reall 


Lordship will come 


she 


dreatn ol 


shook her head 


“of course not. 


he 
sne 


can carry it out. 
girl. I’ve promised-.the duchess.” 

Jenny did not care very much. All those 
weeks and months, everywhere she went, 
looked for Jack. In streets and 
tubes and omnibuses, she searched faces 
Sometimes she had almost 
the bright-eyed young 
ho stared at her dur- 
ing those infrequent studio teas: ‘‘Do you 
know anyone like this ” But after all 

he only knew him in the coat of poverty. 
He might be very different now. 
And she had not even a name about which 
to center an inquiry. Toward the end of 
the season, even the prospect of the patron- 
age of a great lady like the Duchess of 
Hampten could not move her very deeply. 
She was tired. 

“T've never been tired quite like this 


said to Linda. 


she had 

availingly 
unavalingty 
asked Le Maur, or 


men, or the women Ww 


very 


before,”’ she 
“Your heart's tired now. You’re tired of 
life. It’s different from just being tired in 
your bedy.”’ 
‘Yes, isn’t it?” 
“Go to Venice. Begin it. You may as 
light-hearted silly 
it as a business. 


well. But 
what 
lake all you can get.” 

“A titled lady said that to me too.” 


‘Course she did 


don't be a 


like I was. Treat 


There's not so much a 
and 


She 


between her me as you'd 


» takes what she 


ings, when she sat 
toyal, where he 

his find, against the 
of Selincour and 


Hot 


her ir 


white artist 


OOK 
celebrated 
where they had 


} 


and river or 


g home to bed 


; of the pleas- 


Way of lesson- 
tt love to 
r, idling by the 
ired He was ex- 

1 body worn with 
t presently there 
She would 


O Make 
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fit very well there. Three idle gloating 
months they could have. He could trust 
her not to love him over much. He did not 
want love. Desire was a passion quite 
strong enough, quite permanent enough. 

Besides, he would paint her again in 
Venice. He’d take her to the Lido beach 
and set her in the sun till her skin was deli- 
cately copper, toning with her flagrant cop- 
per hair. He would teach her presently to 
treat condescending ladies with insolence. 
And as for men—she could pick herself a 
really rich lover on the Lido—the only 
good way for these girl waifs. 

But there would very certainly be 
painted from all that a different sort of pic- 
ture; making initiated people say, ‘‘She’s 
changed. Look!” 

Le Maur completed the picture Happi- 
ness as nearly as he could drive himself to 
complete it. He had astonished even him- 
self with these four pictures. He began to 
put a few desultory touches to Rosamund’s 
portrait without calling on her for a sitting, 
for he did not want to see her. She jangled 
him. His frayed nerves screamed at the 
thought of her. But the portrait, even if 
not quite perfected, could go in with the 
rest at the duchess’ reception; with his 
study of Michel—who, after all, was quite 
a personality among his friends—mixing 
his popular cocktails; with his imaginary 
Spanish duenna; with some unfinished 
crayons; with the four Jennys. 

Then, just twenty-four hours before this 
last important At Home of the season, he 
began to design Jenny’s dress for the occa- 
sion. She acquiesced in all his rulings. 

3usiness, I suppose,’’ she said practically. 
The telephone wires between the studio and 
Divinité’s establishment in Shaftesbury 
Avenue tingled and he received official pro- 
test on his polluted language. 


xvI 

\V HILE Le Maur—with many profan- 

ities harrying Divinité, who had, any- 
way, quite a useful line of profanity of her 
own--designed Jenny’s gown, dressing, as 
it were, his lamb for the slaughter with 
much enjoyment in no way impaired by his 
ill tempers, Rosamund thought: ‘‘ Only an- 
other few hours and one more season will be 
over. Another few hours and we'll be going 
down to Riverside. Lucas can finish his 
mourning. Jack and I will work the con- 
stituency for all we’re worth; and we'll get 
rid of this fool Ellaline on some visit or an- 
other. If no one else asks her, mother can. 
Yes, let her go up to mother in Northum- 
berland; that’sfarenough away. Jack and 
I will be alone.” 

And she thought that not only would she 
work the constituency but she would work 
Jack for all she was worth. 

She didn’t like the strong rebellious hu- 
mors that had to suffer from him 
sometimes. He never seemed quite lost in 
her caresses; his mind would fly from her. 
Where did it go? 

He had been an attentive lover; they 
were seen together everywhere, and she was 
almost happy, and old Lucas was growing 
happy, and Ellaline was very happy indeed. 
A little afraid of Rosamund, Jack’s mother, 
nevertheless, appreciated her points. 

“Once married, you know,” she confided 
to Lucas, “‘she’ll never let him off the lead. 
And that’s a great solace for the mother of a 
wild boy.” 

“You women,” growled Lucas, “don’t 
know what you're talking about. Jack’ll do 
us ull credit.”’ 

osamund had accepted the Duchess of 
Hampten’s invitation much earlier in the 
season; for at Hlampten House necessarily 
the extremest formality reigned. Now she 
asked the duchess to send a card to the re- 
patriated Jack Riverside and his mother. 
She understood, but with little curiosity, 
that Victor was lending the duchess a lot of 
his work. There would be a show in one of 
the rooms, cleared and set aside for the pur- 
The duchess would consider that she 


she 


pose 


was helping an artist, for in her view all 
artists of whatever standing needed influ- 
ential patrons. Le Maur would believe 
that he was assisting the pompous old hag 
at this deadly dull entertainment of hers. 
Smiling a little over her cynical understand- 
ing of them both, Rosamund wondered 
about the new model—that girl with the 
most dangerous face. She had, by now, no 
doubt, made the most of her opportunities. 

It seemed to Rosamund a long time—and 
indeed those three months had held for her 
the significance of years—since she had 
asked the girl to lunch in this aerie of hers, 
and had actually advised her on the manip- 
ulation of knives and forks. The future 
which she had been planning swiftly and 
fully for herself obliterated the past. Her 
absorptions had thrust even Victor le Maur 
into the background of her mind. 

Not once during that three months had 
she taken an evening off and sat with him 
in the Café Royal, trying to look as much 
like a professional model as possible, seeing 
the real professionals sitting there hating 
her, telling themselves, probably: ‘‘An- 
other of these society dames boosting her- 
self into our job.’’ Her interest in that 
studio world had faded out. But now here 
was Victor sending her a note: 

Mind you’re at Hampten House on Tuesday, 
dear. Don't suddenly decide to leave town a 
day early, and miss the show, deadly as it will 
be. You know I’m lending Her Grace a few 
things. Your portrait, of course, will be among 
them. 


She assured herself, ‘‘ Jack will like to see 
that,’’ for she had told her lover of the por- 
trait. She had thought she would give it to 
him; hoped he would ask for it. 

Needless to ask if Ellaline would go into 
the country before the very last drop had 
been drained from the London season! 
Rosamund telephoned Jack: ‘‘The duchess 
has sent you a card, hasn’t she? It’s im- 
portant you should go; very important. 
She is such a big political hostess; and 
then, too, she has quite a salon. She'll be 
awfully useful to you if she likes you. The 
Prime Minister will be there. And every- 
body who is anybody. Dine with me here, 
first, darling, and I can take you on.”’ 

Jack had lulled himself to content that 
summer night. For him, too, the future 
that she had been so swiftly and ably plan- 
ning obliterated the past. Mounting an 
arm of the double staircase of her parents’ 
house toward the lift, he couldn’t help 
knowing that life was good. A man should 
take the best and the most that was offered 
to him. Too much introspection, reflection, 
were killing. At last he felt that he could 
let himself go now with the stream. No 
more fighting with dark thoughts and in- 
scrutable hungers; eat, drink, work and 
play; marry Rosamund, satisfy her ambi- 
tions for him and call it a life. 

“‘Nothing wrong with it,’’ he said to him- 
self. And there was Peter, her own small 
page boy, smiling at him by the lift. 

He went up to the flat, and Rosamund’s 
maid asked him to wait. Rosamund’s own 
cook was busy in the kitchen making him a 
delectable dinner. And while he sat by the 
opened windows in Rosamund’s lounge 
that she would not call a drawing-room— in 
came little Peter, with a smile all over his 
nice chubby face, bringing him a most per- 
fect cocktail. 

Harcourt Square was so richly quiet, the 
cars that came and went below so silent 
and powerful that the purr of their starting 
or stopping barely assailed the ear. Rosa- 
mund’s room was full of the scent of roses. 
Jars of them, all dark red, stood here and 
there. And suddenly it occurred to him 
that he had never once given her flowers. 
It was evident that she liked them, because 
they were always here, but somehow it had 
seemed—if it had seemed any way at all 
as if she would order them casually with 
her groceries and cakes and wines. They 
would be so much tradesmen’s stuff. Wrong, 
no doubt, he thought guiltily. For didn’t 
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all women like gifts of flowers? And for a 
second he saw a poor thrifty red geranium 
in a pot, much beloved. 

He tossed off his cocktail and said to 
Peter, who had come in again to switch ona 
still unneeded lamp, ‘‘ Here, Peter, shake 
me another. But you know far too much 
about ’em.”’ 

He sat there by the opened windows till 
Rosamund came in, with her greyhound 
walk. And instantly he went to her and 
took her in his arms and kissed her devot- 
edly, so as to affirm to himself his content 
with life. 

““How’s Lucas?’ 

“Very well, and cheering up these last 
days.” 

“The sweet! He's looking forward to 
peace at Riverside. It’s awful to mourn in 
London. He only stayed because of you 
and me, I’m afraid.”’ 

“Your mother has asked my mother to 
stay with her in the North for August.” 

“T know.” 

“You worked it? 
mund.” 

“I wanted Riverside for you and me 
and Lucas, of course. But then he’s all in 
the picture, isn’t he?” 

“You look glorious, Rosamund.” 

“T feel it.” 

They sat at her old refectory table, she 
at the top, he closely at her right hand. 
And the dinner began to pass in delicious 
courses. They had spoken before, not set- 
tling anything save that it would be very, 
very soon—the date of their marriage. 

Now Jack spoke again, ‘‘Let’s have it 
from Riverside, shall we, Rosamund? I 
think the constituency would like it. They 
love a romance. And 

“In early September,’ she said quietly. 

“A jolly village wedding, eh, Rosa 
mund?” 

“That would be best.” 

“Your clothes?”’ 

“Oh, my dear boy, a trousseau is child's 
play to me.’ 

When Peter absented himself for brief 
moments he held Rosamund’s hand. Once 
he bent forward and kissed her lips. Her 
eyes were shining. She looked younger 
than he had ever seen her look. So, deli- 
ciously, the dinner passed, and they sat 
over dessert and he drank her father’s 
vintage port. How modern and smooth 
and comfortable this engagement! How 
skillfully she managed things! 

He had thought now and then, when the 
moods of self-examination were on him, 
that if their engagement had meant pa- 
rental talks, a courtship about the family 
dinner table or in those vast drawing- 
rooms below; if it had meant placing upon 
him, as it were, the onus of the affair, he 
might not have gone into it with so much 
relief. 

But she was so wonderful. She re- 
moved, or rather disregarded, exactions. 
She was so wise. A certain minimum of 
pleasant family communications estab- 
lished; and then this flat of hers right up 
here, level with the tallest tree tops of the 
square; this intimacy and temptation and 
promise; this lulling with comfort and 
caresses, and the occasional stimulating 
badinage of her wit. A man could hardly 
help marrying her if she were willing to 
have it so. 

As if she divined his reflection, she said 
now, ‘ How glad I am to have enjoyed my 
own income, my own way and my own 
home right from my twenty-first birthday! 
How glorious I’ve found my financial free- 
dom and my moral independence!”’ 

“Rosamund, you won't mind giving it 
up?” 

Real laughter was rare with Rosamund, 
but it came into her face then, as if she 
thought, “Very naive. How simple they 
are!”’ 

And perhaps she did think it, for men 
had been her childhood’s primer. 

Continued on Page 83 


Oh, you clever Rosa- 
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From a drawing by C. W’, Haist 


NEW HOTEL STATLER AT BOSTON 


Copyright 1927, P@l 
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The Long-Life “sce 


GAIN, the Hotels Statler Co. has used Vitralite, the Long- 


Life 


magnificent chain of hotels owned by this company. 
Not only was Vitralite used in the construction of other 
Statler houses but it has also been standardized for mainte- 


nance work in all Hotels Statler. 

This is the same porcelain-like enamel that 
you may have in your own home; on your wood- 
work and furniture, in immaculate white or any 
of the fascinating tints, in gloss or eggshell finish. 

So high a place has Vitralite achieved that it 
is looked upon by decorators and architects as 
the standard by which other enamels are judged. 
It costs a trifle more by the 
little 


can, but less by the 
goes a long way 


5 


square foot applied. A 
and it flows on so smoothly, with less effort. 
One coat very often “hides” or covers as well as 


two coats of ordinary enamel. 
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Enamel, in the Boston Statler, the newest in the 
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When your motor car nee« 
refinishing, ask your auto- 
mobile painter to use Vitra- 
lite Autom bile Enamel 
the modern, quick, econom- 
al and durable finish. \V 
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for many years. 


late {> 


Added economy results from the great durability of Vitra- 
lite —it is truly the Long-Life Enamel. 


Refinishing is deferred 
So durable is Vitralite that it is guaranteed 


for three years on inside and outside work, although indoors 
it lasts so long that a guarantee is superfluous. 


If you are building or decorating, or only 


painting a chair, insure freedom from the annoy- 


ance of doing work over, by using Vitralite. 


FREE SAMPLE PANEI 


finished with Vitralite, will be sent you on request. 
Color card and names of dealers will also be 
E: If any Pratt &§ Lambert 


'€ Salisfa 


sent. 
GUARANTI Larnish Prod: 
uct fails to git tion you may hi ack. 
Pratt & | Varnish 


painters, specified by architects and sold by the better 
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Products are used by 


ambert 
paint and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., °83 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian 
Street, Bridgeburg, 


Tonawanda Street, 


iddress: 2¢ Courtwright 


Ontario. 
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written in BILLIONS! 


IT takes gigantic figures to measure the tests by which Silvertowns 
prove their present success. Modern Silvertowns traveled billions of 
total miles on owners’ cars before Goodrich laid claim to outstanding 
success. 


Now success is announced—and millions of motorists are enjoying 
the rewards of Goodrich ability in perfecting such tires. 


When the balloon tire idea still was new, Goodrich discarded all high 
pressure tread design in the center of the tread—and gave the public 
the brilliant performance of a new low pressure “‘hinge center”’ tread. 


Up through the years, Goodrich has patiently developed a method 
of curing Silvertowns—not merely from the outside, but from both 
sides at once. 


Now, thanks to the WATER CURE, new levels of uniformity are at- 
tained in every Silvertown. A toughened tread is united by a more 
powerful bond to the breaker and plies beneath. 


The whole Silvertown, as a perfect unit, is traveling 


distances never traveled before. 
Share in this success! See a Goodrich dealer and let 
f him equip you with Silvertowns which will bring 
- new seasons of service to your car. 


Each of these sections was 
cured 65 minutes by methods 
shown above. Note the unt- 


“tote” Tue B. F. Gooprich Ruspper ComMPANyY - Established 1870 - AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ontario 
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The Goodrich ‘‘hinge center’ 
tread meets the problem of softer 


tires, due to low inflation. 


This center is triple-grooved— 
free from high pressure tread 
design which might distort the 
surrounding rubber under load, 


} and cause uneven wear. 


On each side are the massive 
shoulders—three times the center 
area—with the biting grip of 
their safety edges securing 100% 


contact with the road. 





| Goodrich Radio Hour. . . Listen in every Wednesday evening over the following stations: WEAF 


WEEI, Boston WGR, Buf WFI, Philadel VGN. Chica \ Se } 
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IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


OWN THE OPEN ROAD to the 

great outdoors—the lure of moun- 
tains—the brisk hike—the splashing of fish 
in shadowy streams—the swish of racquet 
—the click of golf ball—a swim in ocean or 
lake—camp fires glowing in the night. 


In summer you play harder and use up more 
energy. Consequently you need additional 
nourishment to carry you through the stren- 
uous exercise of the outdoor season. Candy 
supplies this nourishment. 


Candy is a wholesome, nutritious food—a 


combination of other wholesome foods 
eaten every day under different names. 


Nuts, milk, sugar, butter, molasses, eggs, gela- 
tine, honey, corn syrup, malted milk, fruits 
and chocolate are just a few of the health- 
building foods that are combined into candy. 
And you know how good it tastes. 

Eat a few bites a day for energy. Candy re- 
lieves fatigue and stimulates vitality. It is food 
in its finest form. Include it in your vacation 


pleasures. Take home candy for Sunday. 


®@ EpucaTIONAL DeparTMENT, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louts, Mo 
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(Continued from Page 78! 

Suddenly, moved by momentary male 
sentiment, he was nearly on the edge of a 
confession. Tell her of Jenny—what would 
she say? He remarked, still naively, as she 
thought, watching him: 

‘‘Life’s rather like a moving picture, I 
think. Things happening—going on and on 
from one point to the other—and in the end 
I suppose a plot has been found.” 

“Of course life is like a moving picture. 
Why not? The moving picture was made 
to show life. Only every successful film, 
I’ve been told, has been well edited; all the 
weak, the disjointed, the unprofitable stuff, 
is cut out. Well, we should edit our lives 
like that when at length the final plot is re- 
vealed.” 

“Cut out all the weak, the unprofitable 
stuff?” 

“Of course. Man and woman—both the 
same—should cut it out. But most of us 
are very bad editors, not nearly ruthless 
enough with the blue pencil.” 

With her shoulder nearly touching his, 
now that Peter had left them alone with 
their dessert and wine, she was reminded 
by the whole of the room—by the whole of 
the flat, in fact—of how much she had to, 
and would, edit the tale of her life up till 
now. Jack wasn’t the first man who had 
sat here, his shoulder nearly touching hers, 
while night dropped veils over Harcourt 
Square. He wasn’t, indeed, in the first 
score-of men. No doubt he thought that 
he was. Or rather, he didn’t think. Men 
preferred not to know these things. Too 
uncomfortable! Men might not object to 
their successors in love, but their prede- 
cessors must always be a sore subject. 
Therefore, taboo. Yes, the hour, and the 
shaded gleam of the lights, and the scent of 
flowers on the table, and this vintage port 
looted from the cellar of an unprotesting 
father, all brought memories of a certain 
poignance—memories of gestures, of men 
who had mattered once; memories of 
words thet, at the time of reading that par- 
ticular page of the primer, had seemed 
divinely significant; but that, as one passed 
on from page to page, becoming a more 
expert reader, learning longer words, were 
dropped altogether for the ensuing pages. 

Only last spring it had been Le Maur 
who sat here with her sometimes in the eve- 
nings, who had almost brought the first 
torture of love into her life. She had known 
him for a satyr, and it was that very qual- 
ity in him which had so provoked her, made 
her, for the first time, pursue a man un- 
availingly. 

Memories such as these. ‘What a lot her 
servants must know of her! What a lot 
even little Peter must know in the short 
time he had served her! Well, perhaps 
servants were among the items to be blue- 
Replace these personages in the 
film with newcomers 

that Jack wanted to tell 
Men had these weaknesses 
And commented 
casually on her last words: 

“Don’t you think so?”’ 

‘*T was wishing I could edit my life bet- 
ter.”’ 


penciled 


she was aware 
her something. 


of self-revelation. she 


‘You must leave yourself to me. And 
perhaps I'll manage it.”’ 

‘During that time I was down and 
out in social hiding, or whatever we 


choose to call it 

a i some 
you.” 

There! She had said it, natural 


were the most 


sure looked after 


woman 





solingly, as li it ordinary 


thing in the world! 
‘Yes,’ he said, eased 
She smiled at him 


and have coffee in the lounge.”’ 


And now, let’s go 


They went into the lounge again, where 


tne curtains 
windows, so 
more closely confined, was heavier. Going 
piano, Rosamund play 
She sang a light French love song in her ex 
quisitely trained voice. And then, until the 
car came, she sang and played, leaving him 
alone to look at her across the room, much 
as he had done the first night that they met 


were drawn across the 


tnat the 


now 


sceent of the roses, 


to her began to 
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Peter came. ‘‘ The car is here, My Lady 

Jack possessed himself of her hand once 
more, in the car And she began 
him more about her portrait, of the many 
sittings, of the genius of Le Maur, of the 
difficult temperament of artists who were 
spoiled darlings of society. She made that 
portrait seem the pivot of the exhibition, 
and, indeed, in her own mind it was so. 
She had been hearing little studio gossip, 
and the probability of finished paintings 
posed by the new model did not occur to 
her. He might show sketches; a picture 
half completed for his admirers to wonder 
over. 

Jack asked of her what she wanted him 
to ask: “If I think it worthy of you, will 
you me the portrait for a wedding 
present?” 

“‘T had thought of it, dearest.” 

Then they came to Hampten House, 
fairly early in a long procession of cars 
Before them was Lucas’ car, out of which 
Ellaline stepped, at her most 
girlish 


1) 
to tell 


give 


incorrigibly 
Jack saw his mother ascend the 
steps of the great house, in her expensive 
clothes that she wheedled from Lucas and 
her dressmakers somehow; and she typified 
for him the light pleasantries of the leisured 
world. 

Not that, the thought registered itself 
in his brain, there were not seriousness and 
and power behind the massive 
doors of that house. The duchess retained 
something in the nature of a political salon 
to which came the greatest and finest men 
of the day from all countries. But who was 
he to be among them, wearing a dead man’s 
shoes, financed by a bereaved father long- 
ing for a son, if only by adoption; led here 
and there by this scintillating young woman 
now sitting beside him and even now plot- 
ting and scheming and dreaming for them 
both? How ignobly easy! 

With a reflective smile he looked out at 
his mother, crossing the threshold of the 
duchess’ house; and he saw that she had 
somehow persuaded, urged, nagged Lucas 
into escorting her. There walked, too, the 
old man, with his whitened head and his 
remote, stern look. 

Rosamund's car now took its turn, and 
one of the Hampten footmen had opened 
the door and was guarding Lady Rosa- 
mund's cloak from improbable soiling as 
she stepped out, while Jack was still in his 
reverie. He woke from it, chagrined by 
his own slovenly manners. He had for- 
gotten to alight first, to guard Rosamund’s 
swinging silver cloak. ‘“‘I’m broody!” he 
apologized, and she smiled consolingly at 
him. 

There was a crush in the huge hall and on 
the enormously wide staircase; he saw 
above them, his mother’s tiaraed head and 
Lucas’ head, wedged in the crowd. 

‘I veryone’s murmured Rosa- 
mund in his ear, ‘“‘and those who aren't here 
are on their way. There are a lot of people 
you must talk to tonight, Jack.” 


service 





here,” 


Her cool fingers, crushed down by her 
side, found his, crushed down by nis side, as 
inch by inch they made their way, side by 
side, up that vast stairway. 

I’m at your service, Rosamund.” 
At last they were up and had touched 


the overworked duchess at the 
top 


yards Rosamund had attached to them the 


hand of the 
ed on, and within 


They had moy afew 


undersecretary of state, the most talk ed ol 


woman member of Parliament, the Spar 


Ambassador and his wife 


The mantle of her importance 


Knew 





as he had 
bedroom in Beverley 
one introspective night These 
women women like this—are more thar 


a match for us 





He stood with Rosamund in a distir 
guished group, talking. He had to r 
with admiration that she was singularly in- 
timate with all the undercurrents of y 
pr ( every word she uttered—light 
witty, philosophical or 1estioning Va 
informed with her knowledge She wanted 
place and she wanted power. He felt empty 
and without the desire to dance to he 


Dil 
piping. 
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He felt, clearly and strongly, the 
of desire for powerful work of his own mak 


ng, for clear spa 


ing es to do it in, for a strug- 


gle in which not only prestige but life itself 
standing 
er people 


heard 


urbane and cley 


should be at stake. He 
among 


sleeked and jeweled as they were 


these 
the great 
call of dangerous living 


His mother passed them, fifty, and so 
girlish, very fair skinned; the tiara whict 
Lucas’ wife had worn upon her brows. She 
had argued it from him 

As she passed she uttered We're going 
to see the pictures while we can get near 
them.” 

“We're coming presently Rosamund 


answered 

“Your portrait’s there, darling, isn’t it 
the woman member asked 

“Oh! I think so, darling.’ 

“Such a disappointment that it 
finished for the Academy. So many people 
were looking forward to it.” 

So many Rosamund reflected, 
knew for \ 
Maur, and had said among themselves ] 
he’s made of her? He's so 
malicious; such a witty painter.” 


She smiled serenely 


wasn t 


ne le 
people, 
of her restless penchant tor le 


wonder what 


he great staircase was 
People 
came early to the Duchess of Hampten’s 
ated perfunctori 
ness, and also because no one wanted to 
The drawing-rooms and the 
gallery that ran above the hall and the room 
set aside for Le Maur's exhibition were 
thronged. But Le Maur himself had not 
come yet. He liked to make an entry. He 
liked even elderly duchesses to learn to wait 
a little for him, and for people to be ex- 
pectant, titillated for his arrival. He hated 
jostling with a crowd. 

‘Victor's not here yet,”’ said Rosamund. 
“T thought he might have liked to show me 
his things himself; but don’t let’s wait, 
Jack. Come along.” 

Again he was answering, uncaring, “As 
you like.”’ 

She said as they threaded their way to- 
ward the humming room at the end of the 
gallery, ‘‘ Victor’s such ashowman. He al 
ways knows just how to arrive. Though 
that sort of pose gets terribly absurd, don’t 
you think?” 

Her dead passion for Victor le Maur 
made her now wish to despise, to ridicule, 
to patronize him a little, though she was un- 
aware of it. She merely thought, as she 
made her way beside Jack Riverside to the 
picture room: ‘I wonder why one was ever 
interested—when this is so very much more 
worth while; when this is so much more 
my kind of man! That sensation hunting 
in studios isn’t good enough.” 

Then they were in the room, which after 
all was not so full as it had sounded from 
without. She sought, studiously veiling the 
eagerness in her eyes, for her own portrait 


“There lam. Willit do for your wedding 


Remarkably soon 
emptying, save for a few stragglers 


receptions, because she 


miss anyone 


present = 

He stood before the picture, which, in 
deed, Le Maur had painted wittily : 
Of course I want it above all 


a ryger US 
things.” 








Rosamund deprecated, but with pleas 
ure: ‘‘He sees all kinds of awful things 
people that they don't see themsel ve and 
is apt to paint them 1! he hates one 

‘Evidently he didn’t hate you 

But was that entirely true No, I 
don't tl he hated me.”’ 

Mov on a ttle i nere ire ome 
good sketches 7 

Unfinished 
The crowd he end the roon 
She j Come along Chat w e the 
thing ‘ done t ew moat some 

he ound rr | thint 

t r I t earl! tnat 1d Ca 
brilliant y hed studies of Jenr 
Dig ir ist e tee ee enr ‘ 
SE ) it t m t I if he fle 
i her c¢ there ne Te ne aye in 
sughte Oh! O Jenr 

Outrage! Rosamund hush olce 
loved He ale r omewnat lickened [ 





s What a marve iS pos sn t 

t And what a brute Victor He'll bu 
and terrify and s} K a wretched giri like 
that to get what he wants Look 
Modesty! Do you like that, Ja 

He could only stare, his rage rising 
him —rising and rising. And he heard wi 
drumming ears voices near hi: fe did 
not know that the two cel ated painters 
Dauphin and Orchard, stoo we by. To 
him they were just voice mparting 
foulest and most terribie news 

‘His new girl. Extraordinary life and 
vit ty ‘ 


a 
And a feminine voice in ar 
‘Yes, that’s Victor's new 


woman 
look, darling, at the innocence of it! 
Happiness Something new for Victor 
Those are Michel's Persians, of course 
to have the blue smoky one 


" 


Hypocrisy's devi is ever That was 


istv old Lord Cheltenham, who knew noth- 
ing of art, but who was tantalized by the 
subtle leer of the ; ture 

Yes, and with all Victor's snigger in it 
Not} } 


} 


ng'll make me believe Victor doesn't 
: : : “3 
is mind, I mean 


own voice, with 


ate women ww 
Rosamund’s aimost a 


jealous undercurrent in it, because every- 

wn portrait 
y attractive, isn’t she I wonder 
if Victor will take Venice when he 


goes = 


one drawn 


was 


“'Terrib] 


Jack turned and walked out. Extraor- 


dinary! She wheeled hastily, too, and 
walked with him, as if the decision that 


they had seen enough was mutual 
mustn't really be so abrupt hen she 
looked up into his face. Older, grimmer; 
blazing eyes well alight; with something of 
the rageful despair and shame of a gambler 
who has recklessly and disgracefully staked 
his all and lost it, and now has nothing! 
“Jack?” But he was lost to her voice; her 
touch on his hand was unfelt. “‘Jack!"’ 
They went quietly back along the gallery, 
Rosamund with her greyhound walk, smiling 
greetings here and there, but tensed to a re 
alization of shock and alarming uncertainty. 

“Jack, there’s the most divine little 
garden at the back. Let's go downstairs 
and sit out there in the cool —one always 
and talk. How you hate th 
sort of show, don’t you, my poor Jack?’ 

gut as she spoke, coaxing him, a mild 
sensation came up from the vestibule be- 
low —a sensation rippled along the gallery, 
and from the stairs that a few people, like 
were about to descend. Le 
Maur was making his entry 

Pallid, dark, turned out with the last de 
gree of polish by Michel, he was ascending 
slowly. He looked as if the 
anyone on earth—even the opinion of duch- 

mattered not at all to 

indeed, it did not. He 
arrogant, with the slight smile of arrogance 
And he had two 
finger tips lightly under the elt 
wh - ascended with him—a girl with a flame 
r, a white face, mouth of a rich natu- 
had made her, however 


accent for tonight; 


But he 


does here 


themselves, 


opinion of 
eases him; as, 
looked, as usual 


upon his well-cut mouth 


vow of a girl 


ral red which he 
a girl who needed no 


penciling under the eyes, for the shadows 





lay there And she was dressed in a swathe 
of peacock’s tail colors blues and green 
with a great fan ol eacock S tall feathers 


I 
And likea peacoct she was going to parade 








for he had brought the original to show be 
side the copy, as he had told the duchess 
hat he should Jenny drew all eyes 
Ja s Rosamund once more, ur- 
gently, Dut again he did not hear He stood 
it ne top o tne tairs, staring down 
Strength flowed through him, so that he 
felt filled with a perfectly aching and intol- 
erable strer And thes ve peo} ind 
ne? to nouse u lipped iway trom! ir 
ton dream, so that only 
er W ( oming sio Ip the stair 
t fr nd tne mar And just as 
é d t ing himse Ipor 
He t ! t t ped mb ed t 
orces mightier than Rosamund and the 
endid future i the | house ali 
put togethe flung himse pon the 
elegant, splen nter ti ! is were 


Continued on Page 86 
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0A year ahead—in style, safety, comf 


Oversize balloons — I 
creased comfort. 


Hk Whippet, introduced a year ago, embod- 

_ied unique features of economy and modern 

veering which have not yet been approached in 
other light cars. In less than eleven months over 
100,000 Whippets have been sold. 


Whippet is not only the most economical car in 
America to operate, but the lowest priced with 
4-wheel brakes as national standard equipment. 
Today, with sales climbing faster than ever, 
Whippet design is still far ahead in its field. 


The | 


penee rtable 


indau is a low-swung, colorful car—roomy, 
, smart and sate. It appeals particu- 
those who demand utmost value, and 


] a + 
arly O 


insist upon being up-to-date. Consider just a few 
of the W hip pet’s features: 

Four-wheel brakes —Traffic laws will make them 
compulsory on all cars some day. 

five. 


accom- 


Interior roominess—Plenty of room for 
Proving what scientific engineering can 
plish in a less bulky automobile. 

Speed—We s say 


we understate it. 


55 miles per hour. Owners say 


Pickup — From 5 to 30 miles an hour in 13 seconds. 


Economy— Stil! the Coast-to-Coast economy 


rect yrd-h sider. 


Snubbers — Necessary 
ing comfort. 
Adjustable steering- 
driver of any size or 
Force-feed lubricatio 
as found on the finer 
Silent timing chain— 
Full-vision — Narrow 
the driving visibility 
Low center of gravity 
and the passengers a 
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or extra mileage and in- O \ ERLAND 


for genuine light car driv- 
reel — Easily fitted to any 
tature. 


—A finer lubricating system, 


WITH 4 WHEEL BRAKES 


cars. 
‘or quieter engine operation. Coach - - $625 Coupe - 
front. bi vy pillars increase Touring 625 Sedan - 
Roadster 695 Landau - 
-Gives greater road stability, 
feeling of greater security. 





Continued from Page 83 
automatically upon Le Maur’s throat, and 
he shook him to and fro, and heaved him 
up and threw him, just as he had thrown 
Heiner. Le Maur tumbled the whole length 
of the staircase, to the aghast footmen at 

bottom. Still Jack knew nothing of the 
hush—which in lowlier places would 
ave been a tumult--about him. For a 
moment he stood looking down upon his 
work, his muscles starting and rippling un- 
der his smooth evening clothes, and the 
surface of his hard white shirt front broken 
icross and his hands clenched and straining. 
le did not see old Lucas reach Rosamund 
and draw her aside, nor hear Ellaline’s dis- 
tressed, high, outraged protest, nor the 
luchess’ order, nor the low, quick, authori- 
tative voices of men about him, ordering 
m—ordering him—what? He did not 
even hear Jenny’s sharp and triumphant 
cry. He rushed down the stairs, thrusting 
ymeone aside, and did not know that it 
was she. 

As he reached the massive hall door 
which the duchess had signaled a scandal- 
ized butler to open for him as quickly as 
might be—let the mad fool go—Jenny 
reached it too. She put her back against it, 
and stood against it with outspread arms, 
and all the people saw her limned there, 
sharp blues and greéns, and fire of hair, and 
white of arms, on the black oak. And fora 
second she and Jack looked at each other, 
wordless. 

Old Lord Cheltenham hurried down. 
“Open that door!"’ he said to the butler. 
**Let him out.” 

Jack himself pulled the door open and 
was gone into the summer night. 

Then, very quietly and suavely and 
easily, as a well-bred gentleman knew how, 
old Lord Cheltenham and a few more 
staunch supporters of the most respected 
duchess in London rallied round, and it was 
Le Maur was put in his maroon car, 
with Dauphin insisting—though in secret 
satisfaction, gloating, ‘‘Serves him right, 
whatever it’s for’’--on accompanying him 
home; that poor wretched girl—must in- 
quire more about her tomorrow —escorted 
into a taxicab; and Lady Rosamund, sharp 
and white, in the duchess’ own boudoir with 
illaline and old Lucas, was waiting till all 
the rest had gone. 

*Lucas,”” Ellaline quivered, “won't you 


9% 


I 
t 


over 


forgive 
“Your son,’ 
but trembling, 


said Lucas, very clipped, 
‘‘had better have shot him- 
t 
Rosamund was quite silent in still, white 
hagrin. So ended the last great social en- 
tertainment of the season. 


in the taxicab, beside old 

She was conscious of a 
was not worth no- 
& that could answer 


Jenny sat erect 


Lord Cheltenham 
: ‘ 
A 


resence here, but he 


trembled gloriously 
is his other 


dear little lady,”’ burbled the 

eeking, not unwillingly, to soothe 
surprising girl by finding and stroking 
and Jack—er—-the name of our tur- 
t friend is Mr. Ja Riverside — Mr 
Riverside, In full, I 
w of Sir Luc: iverside; 


Roe believe 


f was going 
tand for the FE: vonshire division, 
all gone phut 
I am not to 
you are unac- 
Then he was the 
And she 
re erect than 
»thought. “See 
just how he hit 
for me too! 
he women, and 
rthat she was 
he women of 


heir own, so 


ger under the 


rest of his own 
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kind, burbled on, admiring the dimly seen 
line of her throat and chin, and knowing 
from past experience that you got good ones 
sometimes out of the most obscure stable, 
even with no pedigree to boast of at all. 

“‘T’'ve lived a long time in this wicked 
world, young lady, and when a young man 
goes berserk directly he sees a charming 
woman with another fellow—well, though 
it was distinctly not the place and time, and 
though I fear he’s done for himself as far as 
many of us are concerned—I can’t help put- 
ting two and two together and making four, 
don’t you know.”’ 

She did not answer the old gentleman. 
She cared not at all for him or his kind. 
They were driving toward Chelsea, toward 
the studio, where she had insisted that she 
must change the peacock dress before going 
home. Michel was to wait in for her. That 
was tonight’s program. What of tomorrow? 
Her ear continued deaf to old Lord Chel- 
tenham’s statement that he had not seen 
her about very much, and did she go to 
Ciro’s at all? Would she lunch there with 
him—let’s say, tomorrow —and tell him her 
troubles? ‘Cause, said the red-faced peer, 
goggling at her, girls did get themselves 
into such foolish scrapes, bless them, and 
there was nothing he liked better than hear- 
ing about ’em and giving a girl some sound 
advice. Where was she going now? . . . 
Well, that was Mr. Le Maur’s studio, wasn’t 
it? If she’d do as he told her she’d go 
straight home instead. He'd drive her 
there. Where was it? What was her ad- 
dress? ‘“‘Come now!” said old Lord Chel- 
tenham remonstratingly. 

Michel was loitering about the quiet 
square of the studios, smoking his pipe, 
enjoying the summer air, and she leaned 
forward, waving to him through the open 
window of the taxicab as it drew up. 

“There already?’ said Lord Cheltenham 
in remonstrance. ‘“‘And you haven't given 
me your address, y’know.”’ 

She passed him like a flash, and jumped 
out. 

“In a hurry, Michel,” she called. 

The servant did not see the beckoning 
hand of Lord Cheltenham or he might have 
hesitated. He hastened in before Jenny, 
switching on lights. 

“‘Ciro’s tomorrow, at 1:30!"" Lord Chel- 
tenham called. 

She ran upstairs, up all the flights just as 
easily as if her feet were on level ground. 
She felt like flying. There was no solid 
earth. Into the studio and into her cotton 
frock, and then, flashing a smile at Michel, 
who had put his kittens to bed and wanted 
to go home himself, she was out again. The 
taxicab had driven off with her escort. She 
had forgotten it and him. What of to- 
morrow? 

xvil 

ACK woke up very early to the dawn of 
@ the next day. He had gone straight 
back to Beverley Place, locked his door, 
turned out his lights; and then he lay stiff 
and quiet, seeing in the darkness Jenny in 
her peacock dress. She had looked proud as 
ever, but— what was she to Le Maur? His 
fists still tingled with the recollection of 
their impact with that distinguished man, 
who had been as soft to hold and to feel and 
He iner 
‘Tomorrow there would be the 
Rosamund, and wit! 
For m 

The papers would have it in 
the ing. There were always half a 
dozen or more of those society journalists 
affairs. Moreover, even without 
them, it would be all over London. 
club would have it, 
papers. Well, live dangerously and 
then, in spite of the rage of frustration and 
of jealousy that boiled in his veins, in spite 
of his bitter’and breaking heart, he 
suddenly peacefully asleep. 

Dawn was early and, in that house, very 
quiet. There were no really early workers 
astir in such an establishment. He got up. 
There was a delirious indictment, scribbled 
on her affected note paper, from his mother, 
evidently pushed under his door on her re- 
turn last night. From old Lucas, nothing. 


to hit as had the fellow 
ig reckon- 
Lucas and 


of course, it was all over. 


ing wit! 
Illaline 


headlines in 


at these 
Every 
even without the news- 


was 
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From Rosamund, nothing. Words or si- 
lence would be equally effective from them, 
and tothe same purpose. It was, naturally, 
all over. 

He got up and, going noiselessly to a 
bathroom, tock a cold plunge. And then, in 
his room again, he wrote some sort of apol- 
ogy and good-by to Rosamund and to Lucas 
and left them there, addressed, on the writ- 
ing table. And he went downstairs and out, 
noiselessly, from the noiseless house. 

He had money in his pocket —a note case 
full, and a handful of loose change—and a 
gold and shagreen cigarette case and the ex- 
cellent clothes he stood up in. He knew 
himself to be far more fortunate than many 
others. He walked riverward and passed 
along the Embankment, seeing the sleeping 
forms on the many benches, reluctant to 
awake to the unprofitable day. Once or 
twice he stopped by a lone sleeper to push a 
half crown into a lax hand, and, not staying 
to hear the awakening mutter, walked on. 

At six he took a cup of coffee and a slab 
of bread and butter at a coffee stall; and 
then, following just his instincts, more be- 
cause he had as yet made no plans than 
because any were forming, he boarded a 
Whitechapel tramear. As he sat there, in- 
congruous among the workmen going to 
their jobs, it seemed to him to be not half a 
bad idea to go to that parson fellow, who 
would just about be breakfasting in his half- 
furnished vicarage, and have it all out. He 
would get the truth from Matthew Hamil- 
ton, and no mistake about it. 

First he had to find himself work—he, 
who had never found it for himself yet, 
would darn well do it now! Then he had to 
find himself a room in such a neighborhood 
as would let him husband his cash. Then 
he might seek Jenny. But the picture of 
her in her peacock dress, coming up the 
duchess’ staircase, assailed him. She’d be 
living in more luxury now, as beautiful girls 
might live, if they so chose. 


He had come out from the dreadfully 
shabby vicarage, where indeed, as he had 
expected, he had found Matthew Hamilton 
at his ascetic breakfast. He had, at the 
parson’s cold and forbidding invitation, 
taken a second breakfast with him. He 
could not tell Hamilton of his fears and 
despair for Jenny. And Matthew Hamilton 
would not tell this out-of-place gentleman 
his own unease. They fenced with each 
other in mutual mistrust. 

But at last, when he must go, Jack had 
managed: ‘‘ Where is Jenny?” 

The parson had replied, ‘‘ At home, I sup- 
pose, at this hour in the morning.” 

“Yes, but where is ‘home’ now?”’ 

“‘ Have you really forgotten the address? 

“She’s still there then?” 

“Why not?” 

“T—I fancied 
work.” 

“She has doubled her work.” 

““She—she still works for Dealy?’ 

“Why not? I believe he is quite an hon- 
est employer.” 

“ After I cleared out in the way I did 

For a few moments Matthew Hamilton 
paused, as if considering his answer. And 
when it came, the answer was just, badly 
and barely, the 


she had—changed her 


episode of the wedding 
Cane 
‘And her white dress hung 


chair all ready,” said the parson 

Jack got up and went out of the vicarage, 
to the alley. 

It was 8:30, and such men as had work 
among whom, at the moment, was George 
Leave 
women stood banging frowzy mats against 
lintels and children off to 

They stared at him. Linda came 
with her floppy walk up the alley on her 
way tothe local Charwoman’s Employment 

3ureau, and stared at him. 

He heard a woman exclaim, “ Here’s Bad 
John Danby come back to give us a treat! 

He went swiftly through the remembered 
doorway and heard the familiar clanking of 
Mrs. Leave’s pail as she filled it at the tap. 
She was engaged in washing the hallway, 
but for the moment was invisible in a back 


were already away; but the listless 


door driving 


school 
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region. Thealley was hot from a dry, burn- 
ing summer; it was tired and had a fetid 
breath. 

He slipped up the stairs, past open doors 
and closed doors, past sounds of quarreling, 
sounds of sighing and sounds of housework. 
Here was Lewis Heiner’s door, locked, for 
he, too, had gone out to his work. And 
upon the top landing here, just as there al- 
ways had been since he knew it, he found 
cleanliness and peace. There were order 
and hope in this disorderly hopeless world 
of Greengrove Alley. 

On the landing he stood still. Then he 
turned cautiously the handle of the door of 
the room which had been his. It was not 
locked; it opened, and there was the 
room—the absurd room; and yet not so 
absurd, was it? It was the place of great 
endeavor; it was like a fair little town for 
which a battle had been fought and won. 
And he felt a dreadful softness upon him as 
he stood looking in, seeing the so-called 
furniture that he himself had carpentered 
from boxes and sugar crates which he him- 
self lugged home from the grocer’s round 
the corner; he saw the skimpy curtains 
moving very gently in the air from the 
window which someone had opened. And 
he saw the geranium, standing on the win- 
dow ledge, very lively. He went in and 
shut the door and sat down. 

His head in his hands, he thought about 
it all. He thought of how he came first to 
this small place, and of his sickness, and of 
who had nursed him, and who had loved 
him, and who had urged him to his feet. 
He thought of Beverley Place, and how easy 
it all was—how easily and smoothly the 
privileges came. 

He saw Rosamund’s flat at the top of the 
Harcourt Square house, and Rosamund 
herself living by privilege on the top of the 
world. But he could not feel or remember 
Rosamund in his arms. She did not stay 
in the memory, impossible to exorcise, as 
Jenny did. 

Then a low sound broke the stillness of 
the top floor—a sound that had to move 
through two closed doors before it reached 
him. Yet reach him it did, poignantly. A 
busy humming. He sat listening to the 
sewing machine. 

It went on and on, unceasing, except for 
the tiny pauses in which he knew she would 
be shifting the position of a garment, re- 
moving a finished seam. On and on, and 
again he thought of Rosamund, who would 
just now be stepping into her marvelous 
bath—he had been shown her bathroom 
famed among her friends. A pale green 
marble bath, sunk into the floor, above 
which rose walls mirrored all over. Fresh 
flowers her red roses--were always kept 
in Rosamund’s bathroom. It was a houri’s 
paradise of perfume. 

‘‘Here’s a kettle of hot water for you, 
my dear."’ He laughed out aloud, quietly. 
So much more clearly and endearingly he 
recalled that voice and that smallish 
blackened kettle, than he recalled the ex- 
otic memories of pale green marble and bev- 
eled mirrors. 

Then he could hear snatches of Jenny's 
singing over her work; 
but clear, triumphant like the 


soldic rs 


not soft and low, 


march of 


the song of a woman who was 


glad, and let the world know it — and hear 
ing it, he got up and stood rigid, breathless 
“T'll go in!” 
So he went 


across the landing, and after 


standing for a while before her door, opened 


it and, going in, stopped the whirring of the 


‘ssong. She sat 


sewing machine and Jenny 


looking at him, her eyes widening and a 


smile fixed on her mouth 

He walked forward and saw on the table, 
spread by the pile of garments, a morning 
newspaper, folded back at a page where a 


f haaali ° 
great black headline flared: 


AMAZING SCENE 

DuCHESS OF HAMPTEN'S RECEPTION 
he had known it would be 
he hadn’t even troubled to buy a 


paper to see it, or to look at the posters by 


Of course, 


there; 


the news stalls. 


Continued on Page 91 
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re you paying toll 
for this needless neglect 7 
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ventable cause. Lack of proper lubrication—neglect. Taxi- 


cab fleets have actually reduced operating costs Ic to 1*c 
per mile, with proper lubrication. 





your carthat will end the cause of 80%of re- 
pairs andactuallysave you1cto lic per mile 


T’S the hidden toll you pay for repairs that runs up your 
cost per mile. 


You can profit by their experience. Use their method to save 
your car. You don’t have to be an expert mechanic. Most 
cars now come equipped with Alemite or Alemite-Zerk high 
pressure chassis lubrication. There is a hollow dirt-proof 


For every dollar you spend for gasoline you spend over a 
dollar and a half for unnecessary repairs and upkeep. Ac- 
cording to recent statistics the national gasoline bill is 


fitting on every chassis bearing. Your handy compressor forces 
fresh lubricant entirely through each bearing. It forces out all 
old gritty grease at the same time—cleans as it lubricates. 














$1,200,000,000 per year. The cost of repairs is $2,000,000,000. 


And 80% of these’ repair bills you pay comes from one pre- 


If Alemite or Alemite-Zerk is on your car, use it—every 500 
miles. That is how taxicab operators cut their cost per mile. 





- You keep oil in your engine; air in your tires; water in radi 
ator and battery. But you should also remember to Alemite 
your chassis—every 500 miles—is just as important. 


Cut Your Repair Bilt! 


| ALEMITE 








XPERT LUBRICATION 4E€RE 


DRIVE IN 





You will save not only in repair bills, but also in lessened depre- 
ciation. Hundreds of taxicabs are still in good condition after 
300,000 miles and more, due largely to improved lubrication. 





If you want to know more about your car, writetoday ~———— a 
for a copy of “‘Vital Spots to Watch,” a free booklet | he . 
that tells how to Alemite every car to save repairs. | . a | 

It’s yours for a postcard. F O D S 
(Un Canada 


THE BASSICK MFG. COMPANY, 2670 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, I! 
DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 
Canadian Address: Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ont 
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Look for 
the Krinkly Bottle! 


It makes a big difference what you let 
the children drink — at home — at school 
at play. Teach them to take only drinks 





that are pure EYate | helpful. 


Orange-Crush is made from real Oranges 
—contains real orange juice. 


To the juice of luscious oranges is added 
the delicate flavor of their peel the zest- 
ful tang of the fruit acid found in oranges, 
lemons and limes— a pure food color such 


as you use in your cakes and candies 
healthful carbonated water pure cane 
sugar- and nothing else. 





? 
is 


Teach the children to ask for Orange- 
Crush by name--and to identify it by 
the Krinkly Bottle. 
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The overwhelming popularity of Van Heusen, the 
world’s largest selling semi-soft collar, enables us to 
announce the new low price of 35 cents each, 3 for $1. 


For your convenience, Van 
Heusen Collars are packed 
three ina sanitary, dust-proof This has been made possible through new and im- 
container, as illustrated. proved machinery, which greatly increases production 
No starch. @No bands at lower costs. 

or seams. @QWill not wilt. 


Will not wrinkle. @One The same exclusive patented features and high quality 

plese, activate Gdiwic. that made Van Heusen at 50 cents the world’s smartest, 

@ Woven on a curve. most comfortable and most economical collar, now 

@ The fold is woven in. make Van Heusen, at its new low price, indispensable 
to every man in America. 


VAN HEUSEN | 


The World's Most ECONOMICAL COLLAR. 


PHILLIPS-JONES, NEW YORK 











(Continued from Page 86) 

What was Jenny to Le Maur? His pain 
faded. Here she was stitching, working, 
earning the means of life, singing of life, 
just as before. All that mattered was what 
she would be to him. He knelt down and 
put his arms round her waist and his head 
on her shoulder. “I can’t live without 
you.” 

“T was waiting to see if you'd come. 
dear—my dear.” 


My 


Lucas felt very old. He felt too old to 
be even terribly angry for long. The vital- 
ity of his anger was this time just a flash 
in the pan. Philip’s going and now Jack's 
going had left him like that. And, leaving 
Ellaline to her orgy of bewailing, with that 
same address his detectives had got for him 
four months before in his pocket, he ordered 
his car and drove to the Whitechapel Road. 
He came through hopeless-looking by- 
streets to the entrance of Greengrove Alley. 
He left the car there and walked slowly 
into the place. He owned a slice of such 
property himself, but not here— Bethnal 
Green way; managed, of course, by his 
agents. He didn’t care to think of it. 
These women, stating at him from their 


doorways on this sultty afternoon—poor 
souls! 
He had the number of the house. He 


knocked with the handle of his stick, and 
the same sort of woman opened it as stared 
from the open doorways or behind grimed 
windows. He was not, of course, familiar 
with the brave qualities of Mrs. George 
Leave, and he could not admire her as she 
let him in. There was a congested smell of 
children and cooking. It couldn't really be 
that Jack, even after behaving like a ruffian, 
could return here? 

“Yes, sir?’’ said Mrs. Leave defensively. 

‘“Would there be anyone named River- 
side—or, I mean, Danby—here?”’ 

“‘John?”’ said Mrs. Leave. ‘“‘Why, he 
deserted his girl months ago and went back 
to being a gentleman. I ain't 'eard nothin’ 
more of ‘im. But you could go up and in- 
quire of Jenny, sir. Top floor.” 

Climbing all those long narrow flights 
heads poking out from doors at the sound 
of his strange footsteps— Lucas arrived into 
what seemed cleaner, sweeter air. And up 
there the first sound he heard was of two 
people laughing. 

He rapped upon the more promising door 
of the two and Jenny opened it. He saw, 
indubitably, the siren of the peacock dress; 
the young woman about whom all that 
shameful pother arose last night; the 
young woman who, he must consider, had 
raised a scandal about Jack Riverside that 
no politically ambitious young man would 
ever really live down. She looked poorer 
than one of his own housemaids; and yet, 
she looked, too, full of life and love and 
laughter. 

“Could you tell me ” he 
stern, but breathless after his climb 
then he saw Jack. 

Jack in shirt sleeves; a fork in his hand; 
Jack who was scrambling eggs for tea! 

“Uncle Lucas!” 
said Jack in a hur- 


began, 
And 





ried aghast tone. 
So the girl let 
Lucas in. He 
looked about him. 
It wasn’t conceiv- 
able. 

But then Jack, 
his arm thrown 
about the girl, 
said, “I’m going 
to marry Jenny, 
Uncle Lucas. The 
finest girl in the 
world. And isn’t 
she a beauty?” 

Lucas was old. 
He wanted a son. 
And he sat down 
by the table which 
was laid brightly 
for tea. The girl 
produced another 
cup and = saucer, 
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pointing out to Jack, as 
little spoons of which she seemed proud 
‘No, Jack,” said Luca “You can't 
No, Jack.” 
“Yo, sir,” 
Jack,” i 
we can do something Who is Le 
Maur, after all? We ruins 
your chance for the constituenc y this pub- 
lic fight over a woman — people won't stand 
that, but : 


he did so 
she did s 


Jack 


said 


to say 


said Lucas, ‘“‘I wantec 


of course, it 


“We don’t want anything, sir,”’ said 
Jack. 

“Nothing at all,”’ said Jenny. 

Lucas looked from her to Jack. ‘Can I 


talk to you privately, my boy?” 

“There's my room just across the land- 
ing—but Jenny’s in on this.” 

“I’m in on this,” affirmed Jenny. 

“What earthly prospect 
began, raising his voice 

“We're going abroad,” said Jenny. 

“ Abroad!” 

“Canada, or New Zealand. We don’t 
quite know which yet, do we, Jack?” 

“All we know, sir, is that as soon as we 
can be married—and you'll meet our parson 
friend if you stay to tea—we're off!" 

“Those big countries,’ said Jenny on a 
happy note of hope, ‘‘where there’s room 
for all, scope for all, work for all.”’ 

“Work!” said Lucas testily. ‘“‘That’s 
just it! What possible work do you suppose 
you'll find, boy, without someone to back 
you?” 

“‘He’ll find work like other men do, and 
he'll do it like other men do!” Jenny cried. 

Lucas paused. He looked a long while at 
this flaming girl from under his gray brows. 
“Jack, I'm here to help re 

“We don't need help,”’ said Jenny. 

And Jack: “I’ve nearly fifty pounds in 
my pocket, sit—your money, of course. | 
shall repay it in time. As soon as I can.” 

“R-r-repay it?” 

“Of course, we shall repay it,”’ said 
Jenny. “We aren't children. We're going 
to work.” 

“Fifty pounds won't take you far,”’ said 
Lucas, breathing hard, gleaming at them 
both more piteously than angrily under his 
gray brows. 

The girl's laughter: 
sixty pounds saved up. 
very day!” 

Lucas suddenly drew a long breath. This 
work girl rich with her sixty pounds! Sixty 
pounds? Sixty pounds? A reminiscent 
sum—what was it? Ellaline. He could 
hear her now saying: “I must have a new 
gown for Hampten House. You will pay for 
it, won’t you, Lucas? I won't go over 
sixty.” 

“‘T suppose,”’ said Lucas in a very arid 
“that a great deal can be done, 
really, with sixty pounds! Yes, no doubt. 
Only, Jack I'm lonely. If I 
gave you the land agent's job of the River- 
side estate and by and by this'll 
blow over and you can have a go at Parlia- 
ment again ‘ 

‘I'd rather find my own level, you see, 
sir; stand on my own feet.”’ 


Lucas 


“I'm rich. I’ve 
Saved up for this 


voice, 


look here 
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A » ne 4 “ ( a 
the triumphant giri é her 
triump! nail . ; 
nousemaid 

“There's such athing,”’ Lucas began in a 
voice tremulous from tiredness, ‘‘ as sens 
as prudence putting aside ar y bigger , 
siderations.” 

And then he stopped, knowing himself ir 


the presence of b gyger cons lerations 
in this poor room were more than sense ar 
prudence. He 
ment foul itself. Trying agair 

“After all, I can do a good bit to make 
life comfortable for you, Jack.”’ 

“T hate beggars!"’ cried 


Lucas started and stared 


mustn't let his own argu 


Jenr y Croft 

The word 
he could remember uttering them himself 
“‘T hate beggars!"’ So he did. But 

Jack was smiling, laughing She hate 
beggars. She won't marry a beggar, you 
see, sir 

Lucas hardly knew of the very slow smi! 
that was dawning on his own face. ‘‘ We 
but—this marriage. You can’t really 

“Can't!” said Jenny 

“Why, getting married is easy,” said 
Jack. 

Lucas muttered this and that, 
he said, ‘‘I'm tired, and 
abominable stairs—four flights 

And then suddenly this girl was taking 


from him his hat and the stick that dangled 


and ther 
t’s hot, and thos« 


so tremulously from his hands. She was 
saying: 
“You came up those stairs too fast 


You're worrying and fretting too mu 
you, with nothing in the world to worry and 
fret about. Why, if get 
you'll take a trip, and come and see what 
Jack and I are doing on the other side of 
the world. Now, won't you?’ 

Lucas made “I'm an old 
man and my experience is worth something. 
You, Jack, you'll never be happy 
this. You, my dear young woman, 
will realize you'd better have left well alone. 
You'll have bitter disillusions, both of you; 
you'll have bigger struggles than 
dream of. The race in this world is to the 
swift and to the strong: as 
woman, in surroundings like this, should 
know better than I do.” 

Yet, as he said all this, he t 
swift nor strong. He muttered again, “I’m 
old, and I know. Experience teaches. I’m 
an old man sig 

Sut after all, was mere age in itself such a 
triumph? Such a weapon of wisdom and 
authority? Of what honor was mere age 
He felt grieved 
precedence seemed to slip from him in this 
stripped and simple place. He tried to think 
of Ellaline, of Rosamund; 
himself, who needed a son, and went on: 


you too lonely 


another try: 


} 
ilKé 


vol 
you 


you, r 


young 


felt neither 


disconcerted, at the way 


above all, of 


‘You should know that the swift and the 
strong are those born with natural advan- 
tages, natural Yet, was this in 


fallible? ‘‘ You can’t get away from the old 


power 








order of things, whatever : y you 
talk. You'll meet disillusions, struggle and 
failure. You'll be ghastly poor; you'll be 
tired of it all, boy, once you've 
burne i the boats 
and set out into 
water where 
t belong 
I o | 
gir 
“You'r 
i dea weet l 
man, t 
Lucas thought 
If a womar 
would laug! é 
that for me, I 
pose I’d do what 
Ja aoing If I 
Vere our iva 
| I might be ma 
too 
Her iugnte 
you car 
top the 
£ 
fTHE END 
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letters on the cover 


In tiny 


of this spunky little 


sphere 
is a mighty big name— 
(,oodyear—the greatest 


nume i rubber. 


And make no mistake about 
this: it’s /, NOWN ES how that 
makes a golf ball, and it’s 
Goodyear that knows just 


how to prepare the right 


compound lor every need. 


The extra-teugh cover of this 
improved ball is a Goodyear 
triumph. It resists scuffing 
and cutting to a remarkable 
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wound I 
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and 
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WE QUENCH THE 
THIRST OF DRY AMERICA 
yr \ —Yet Make 
No Drinks Ourselves 


OTTOM SUNDAE 

AMOND KICK 

FRUIT SODA 
CHERRY SURPRISE 


RED DIAMOND CAS 
Puts chee KICK im our Carhonmed Drinks 


a fd 


For freshest, livest, tastiest 
“‘Drinks— Park where you see 
the Red Diamond Menu 
or Emblem 
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cience finds the Stimulant 
Soft Drinks their Pick-up 


Promoting Health ~ Quenching Thirst ~ Delighting Taste 


Hear the surprising effects produced on the 
human system by carbonated beverages. 
Every one a wholesome effect, proved by em- 
inent scientists. 

Ginger Ale, Root Beer, Coca-Cola, Orange, 
Grape —all charged bottled drinks and Foun- 
tain Sodas have it. For these are charged with 
carbonic gas. And this gas, present in mother’s 
milk, is Nature’s first energizer to the nursing 
babe. 

Likewise these delicious drinks that bubble, 
sparkle and refresh, leave one exhilarated by 
a tingling after-glow. 

For the whole nervous system and organs 
of circulation are stimulated and invigorated 
by carbonic gas. It renews vitality, it aids di- 


gestion, and it helps the whole human system 
to function. 

Daily tests prove that Red Diamond Gas, 
made by The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, is 
pure, sweet, odorless and pungent. And its 
germicidal action makes the drink the mcre 
wholesome. 

For these reasons, leading Bottlers and Soda 
Dispensers prefer Red Diamond to all other 
brands of gas. Good reasons why you should 
request that Red Diamond Gas be used to 
charge the beverages you drink. And why you 
should drink plentifully of beverages charged 
with it. 

No drinks are more delicious. And none do 
more to keep you in the pink of condition. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


3' DISTRIBU 


TING POINTS 


World's largest makers of Carbonic Gas, Bottlers’ Machinery, Bottlers’ Extracts and Soda Fountains 


RED @ DIAMOND GAS 
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eading references for ‘Physicians: 
Re and Health Authorities: 


Statements by Dr. Kisch in“‘A System 
of Physiologic Terape te E 
ited by Solis Cohen. 

Statements by W. W. Skinner, Asst. 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

Works of Sir James Lowther, English 
Specialist in Dietetics. 


Findings of C. L. Jones, B.S., 

Ph. 6, Industrial Fellow, Melioa 
Institute of Industrial Research. 
Medical Treatise, * “Practical Hydro- 
therapy,’ by Curran Pope, M. D., 
Ex-Professor_ of Physio- Therapy, 

University of Louisville. 








of Kansas gave the entire county, including 
both Harper and Anthony, a terrific dress- 
ing down after its climactic election in 1879. 
This tribunal said: 

““As 2957 fraudulent and illegal votes 
were cast at the election, and as it is im- 
possible to determine and declare the will 
of the 800 voters of the county from such 
excessive returns, it will not even appar- 
ently sanction so gross an outrage on the 
purity of the ballot-box as to compel a 
canvass of the returns. These re- 
turns are manifestly rotten and worthless 
and the truth is not in them. They 
are an intentional and immense lie.”’ 

Otherwise the returns were all right, for 
the Supreme Court gave the merest hint to 
the effect that if it had been shown that 
certain precincts had actually cast an hon- 
est vote, those particular precincts might 
have their votes counted. Anthony took 
the hint and after considerable legal pro- 
cedure managed to find three pure pre- 
cincts in the county. The three did not 
include their own, but it happened that the 
three corruptionless precincts gave An- 
thony a majority. So that town finally se- 
cured the county seat by reason of the 
honesty of some of its neighbors. 

The county was first organized in 1873, 
under highly suspicious circumstances. A 
woman lived in a ranch house where the 
county-seat election was held. A gang of 
jolly cowboys brought a Cincinnati city 
directory to the polling place and used 
buffalo bones to represent the physical 
evidence of voters. If there was a man 
named Stephen Jones in Cincinnati, a buf- 
falo bone was called Stephen Jones and a 
ballot duly issued for him. This was oblig- 
ingly filled out by one of the cowboys, since 
the buffalo bone was unable to write or even 
make an X in the square. 

By such means an imaginary town named 
Bluff City was made county seat. Although 
there was no such town, the cowboys did 
not mind a minor detail of that kind, and 
Bluff City remained the county seat for 
five years. The courts, in passing upon the 
legality of the affair, admitted that the 
county seat was fraudulently established, 
but it was the de facto county seat, with no 
other town showing a superior claim, so the 
phantom Bluff City held the honor. 

Toward the end of the decade a group of 
town boomers from Wichita started a town 
named Harper. There was some dispute 
and a number of them withdrew and 
started Anthony, nine miles away. An- 
thony received the temporary county seat, 
the Bluff City fiasco being ignored, and the 
election for the permanent honor was called 
for November, 1879. 


The Vanishing County Seal 


Nearly 3000 votes were cast by the 800 
sturdy and hard-working electors of Har- 
per County. Harper claimed to have won 
by a majority of 275. Feelings became 
strained. The county commissioners, who 
were friendly to Anthony, refused to can- 
vass the vote and certify the election. 
Harper brought mandamus action in the 
Supreme Court, which investigated and 
found glaring fraud. Both towns main- 
tained courthouses, and kept two complete 
sets of county records. 

While the Supreme Court had the case 
under advisement, a number of exciting 
events took place. Anthony held the only 
official seal, which was embarrassing to the 
other county seat nine miles away. A cow- 
boy was employed to secure it. While four 
or five men from Harper engaged the county 
clerk in sociable conversation, the cowboy 
managed to secrete the seal under his coat 
and ride away before the loss was detected. 
This theft was a blow at Anthony’s pride, 
but it was not vital, for another seal was 
secured. 

In order to prevent any further pranks 
by the Harper enthusiasts, Anthony de- 
cided to procure a safe in which to keep the 
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records. To outwit the Harper outfit, it 
was ordered that the safe should be de- 
livered at Caldwell, instead of Wellington, 
the nearest express office. 

Harper got wind of the ruse, however, 
and on the day the Anthony men set out 
to bring the safe in, seventy-five Harperites 
went out, heavily armed, to intercept this 
useful piece of office furniture. When a 
large part of the journey had been negoti- 
ated, the Anthony escort left the teamster 
who was hauling the safe, believing that 
all danger was past. It was fortunate that 
this was done, for if the two forces had met 
there would have been a pitched battle out 
on the plains. In pulling through a ravine 
the wagon was stuck in the soft sand. A 
man named Barton, of the Harper crowd, 
had a team of big mules, and he evolved a 
stratagem. Leaving all the others behind 
a hill, he drove nonchalantly along the trail 
and approached the lone teamster. 


Ring Around a Rosy 


“I’m stuck here, mister,”’ said the An- 
thony man. “I wish you would give me a 
lift. Got more than the hosses can pull.”’ 

Barton cheerfully proffered his help. 

“Tell you what you do,” said the An- 
thony teamster. ‘Jest hitch your mules in 
front of my hosses and I guess the four can 
yank her out all right.” 

“That won't do,”’ said Barton. ‘You 
see, my mules are a little foolish. They get 
nervous pullin’ ahead of hosses. Lemme 
hitch ’em on alone. They can pull er out.” 

This was agreed to, and Barton whooped 
at his mules. They dragged the safe out of 
the ravine in a hurry. 

“T guess that’s all right, stranger,’’ said 
the Anthony man. ‘ Much obliged to you 
for the help.” 

Barton drove on without comment. 

“‘Hey, that’s far enough,”’ shouted the 
teamster. But Barton kept his mules going 
at a brisk walk and in another minute the 
seventy-five Harper men heaved in sight 
from behind the hill, and took charge. 
They parleyed with the Anthony man fora 
while and finally bought the wagon out- 
right. He went home without wagon or 
safe and put in a bad night explaining to 
the home guard. The safe was in Harper. 
Such evanescent episodes did not deter- 
mine the issue, however, and the courts 
made it possible for Anthony to retain the 
seat of government. During the uncertain 
period it was customary for the county 
officers to take the records home with them 
at night in order to prevent the tangible 
evidences of government from getting away. 

One of the men who took part in the 
Harper County contest was J. T. Botkin, 
who later became Secretary of State for 
Kansas, serving from 1915 to 1919. 

When only twelve years old he began wit- 
nessing a continuous war in Linn County, 
in Eastern Kansas. That was in the year 
1866, and at that time the statutes per- 
mitted the county capital to be moved 
every thirty days, if the people so voted. 
As a result the county was in a constant 
state of turmoil, as the throne of power was 
no sooner established at Linnville than the 
Paris boosters circulated petitions to have 
it moved to their town and there would be 
another election. Then Mound City took 
a hand, and for a diversion Pleasanton 
called an election. At one time a petition 
was circulated to have the county seat lo- 
cated at the geographical center, where 
there was no town at all. 

“My earliest recollection of life in Kan- 
sas,” says Mr. Botkin, ‘‘ was seeing a caval- 
cade of men from Mound City coming to 
get the records from Linnville, having won 
the most recent election. During the cam- 
paign the Mound City men, who were 
mainly returned Civil War veterans, se- 
cured a cannon, which they mounted on a 
hill so as to command Linnville. 

‘*From that time on there was a cease- 
less conflict among the various towns. I 


do not remember that there was any actual 
bloodshed, but the contest lasted a decade 
or more, and finally the legislature passed a 
law making it impossible to change the 
county seat oftener than once in five years 
Then I went out to Harper County, think- 
ing I would find tranquillity in this newly 
settled country. First thing I knew there 
was a lively fight going on there.” 

This contest being settled, Mr. Botkin 
went farther west, to Seward County, ar- 
riving there in 1886. Springfield, in the 
northern part of the county. had been desig 
nated temporary county seat, and an elec- 
tion was held August fifth to establish the 
permanent county seat 

Mr. Botkin was living near Fargo Springs, 
three miles south of Springfield, and took 
some part in the contest, as he was then 
looked up to as somewhat of an authority 
on such matters. He does not excuse the 
method adopted by his home town in the 
election, however, and was not responsible 
for the tactics used. 

The two towns were in the 
ship, and the voting had to be done at 
Fargo Springs. On the morning of election 
day the Springfield yeomanry arose at early 
dawn break and proceeded en masse to 
Fargo Springs, having a premonition that 
in union there would be strength. The 
Fargoites, by a coincidence, had had the 
same kind of premonition, and had sta- 
tioned a posse of armed men in the polling 
place, prepared to regulate the exercise of 
franchise by means of suitable artillery. 
The Springfield voters, finding it imprac- 
ticable to vote in the designated building, 
rigged up a polling place of their own in a 
wagon bed a short distance away, organized 
an election board and proceeded to receive 
ballots to the number of about 265. 

The Fargo Springs Prairie Owl explained 
in its issue of August twelfth that all was 
perfectly regular and respectable. Eluci- 
dating that the 200 or more Springfield 
voters with arms strapped on them had 
come to town, the Prairie Owl said: 

“But the Fargo people thought possibly 
it would be best not to give Springfield too 
much rope . hence decided to put 
only Fargo men on the board.’’ The news- 
paper further said that Springfield leaders 
proposed to have a divided board, to make 
the affair even, “‘but we had the best of 
reasons for believing that the proposition 
was only a deception, made for the pur- 
pose of securing an advantage in order that 
they might elect the entire board.” 





same town 


A Flash of Inspiration 


But Springfield was not to be easily 
defeated. It was a town of 1500 people, 
“built on the level plain with nothing to 
obstruct the view but the distant horizon,”’ 
according to the account of one of its news- 
papers in a panegyrical rhapsody. It was 
full of fight, and brought legal proceedings 
which ultimately resulted in a decision for 
Springfield on the ground that intimidation 
had been employed in the election. 

The literature of law was enriched by a 
decision of the Supreme Court of Kansas 
in the case of State v. Commissioners of 
Seward County, 36 Kansas 236, where it 
was held in conservative language that a 
secret canvass of the vote cast at a county- 
seat election, made by two members of the 
board of commissioners, without notice to 
the third or to anyone 
open prairie, at three o'clock 
ing, by the light of the moon, without poll 


books, ballots or tally sheets, and without 


else, heid on the 


in the morn- 


any record being made at the time, was 
“not only irregular but invalid.’ 

Springfield then built a $60,000 water 
system and a $10,000 schoolhouse. Before 
the contest it had three newspapers—the 
Transcript, Courant and Soap Box. The 
Courant, speaking of the Fargo Springs 
Prairie Owl, said: 

“It done noble work for the town, but 
when Springfield conquered in the fight it 






quietly folded it 


wings and is now hooting 


for this city with as much earnestness as in 
days agone.’ 
Before leaving for its new home to make 


the fourt! Springheid news 


1 member of the 


paper family, the Prairie Owl said 
oe a that a town in South- 
} 
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Kansas 


western must necessarily be a 
county seat in order to be on an equal 
basis with other competing towns for su- 
premacy In our newly settied country 1s an 
erroneous idea.”’ This flash of inspired 
truth did not seem to have much effect on 


turbulent munici- 
f Western Kansas, 

It contin o taunt the Springfield 
Soap Box about the town's poor water 
| intention 

In moving it announced: 

concluded to accept the 
break off from our old habit of 
bucking against fate, and as far as we are 
the town which 
le to defeat all 
as for Fargo.” 
it added: ** The gloom of despond- 


the fifty or more other 
paltie Oo nowever. 
eat 
supply until the iast, despite its 
ol moving 

“We 


Situation, 


wisely 


concerned, join issue with 





has been so abundantly a 


rivals . as zealously 
And then 

ency has settled over the ence prosperous 
little village of Fargo.’’ Stores were being 
moved from that luckless town to Spring- 
field. At one time Fargo Springs had a 
population of ,00 





An Acceptable Gift 


The vic 


pality in its 


tor was indeed a bustling munici- 
the following 


announcement in one of its newspapers: 


aay, as witness 


SPRINGFIELD THE COMING COUNTY 
SEAT OF SEWARD County—Its Won- 
DROUSLY RAPID GROWTH—GETTING AWAY 
WITH FossiL COMPETITORS HAND OVER 
HAND—THIRTY BUILDINGS Put up Dur- 
ING THE WEEK ENDING May 22, AND AS 
MANY MORE CONTRACTED FOR—A GRAND 
SPECIMEN OF WESTERN ENTERPRISE 


THREE MONTHS AGo IT WaS RAW PRAIRIE. 


A card of thanks in the Transcript dur- 
ing the most exciting days read as follows: 
I'o my many friends I wish to return 
thanks for the magnificent revolver pre- 
sented to me as a holiday present, and wish 


each one a prosperous New Year.’ 

That some disturbing factor was at work 
even after the victory is noticed from this 
paragraph: 

“Of all the cursed dark days of the his- 
tory of the United States, the history of 
our early days is the darkest Since 
the organization of this county we have 
been imposed upon by a set of merciless 
robbers who have done all in their power 
to advance their interests.” 

Springfield, with its four newspapers and 
abundant resentful and 
suspicious toward Fargo Springs, and when 


owr ts. 





hopes, was still 
an election was called for the purpose of 
voting bonds for the D. M. & A., one of the 
numerous paper railroads of that period, 
J. T. Botkin be iter of a drama 


which, but for his cool-headedness, proba- 


ame the cer 


bly would have resulted in the bloodiest 


of all the county-seat lignts. 
The 
Springs, and the Springfield people thought 


railroad was to pass through Fargo 


cheme to wrest their pre- 
cious prestige [rom them. The polling place 


ng at Fargo Springs, 


it Was one more 


lor the township still b¢ 


there were present the specifications for a 
first-class riot Botkin had been made 
township trustee because of his experience 
in county-organization work, and had to 
act as ex-officio chairman of the election 


board. The election was held February 


1887, and on the night before, every able- 


bodied and straight-shooting voter in the 


township siept on the town site, SO as to 
be ready at break of day. Knowing this 
explosive Botkin d 
thirty minutes during the night. 

In the board the 


back room of a bank. The minute the door 


situation, i not sleep 


morning the met in 


was opened the small room was crowded to 


capacity Hixon of 


Just then Sheriff Johr 
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Springfield and a band of deputies, all 
heavily armed, strode and elbowed their 
way into the room with a warrant for Bot- 
kin’s arrest on the trumped-up charge that 
his appointment was irregular. The ob- 
vious purpose was to wrest the control of 
the election machinery from the Fargo 
Springs element. 

Hixon pushed his revolver against Bot- 
kin’s body and demanded that he come 
with him and go to jail. 

“Don’t do that way with your gun,” 
protested Botkin. “It might go off.” He 
pushed the revolver aside and argued with 
Hixon. 

The sheriff insisted. ‘‘ You know I don’t 
want to shoot you, Tom,” he said. “But 
I'll have to if you don’t come along.” 

“But according to the statutes you can’t 
arrest an election official for a misdemeanor 
on the day he is on duty,’”’ countered Bot- 
kin, suddenly remembering a provision of 
the law that he had happened to encounter 
in some previous experience. 

The atmosphere was tense. Men stared 
at one another with drawn faces. The crowd 
was about evenly divided as to factions, 
and the slightest false motion would have 
resulted in an immediate fusillade and mul- 
tiple tragedy. Botkin in those days had 
the physique of a heavyweight wrestler, 
and pulled himself together with an effort 
of will power, realizing from experience 
that upon his calmness rested the lives of 
many. The sheriff was a brave man, who 
afterward figured in the capture of the Du- 
lin gang in Oklahoma, but this crowded 
tenseness was getting on his nerves. His 
hand trembled when he presented the war- 
rant. 

“Here. Let me read it,” said Botkin 
genially. He felt that the man who could 
best control himself would win the day, and 
he took the warrant, held it steadily and 
read it in a calm voice. This display of 
nerve was too much for Sheriff Hixon, and 
he could only stand and fulminate. 

In the meantime an attorney named 
Johnson, a friend of Botkin, went into an 
adjoining room with a few other Fargo 
Springs men, unnoticed in the confusion, 
and organized the election board. Botkin 
continued to argue with Hixon, promising 
to submit to arrest the next day. 

The initiative was taken from the Spring- 
field crowd, and the election was held. Next 
day Botkin submitted to arrest on the 
charge, was fined five dollars and promptly 
released. The D. M. & A. railroad was not 
built. But the Rock Island coolly laid tracks 
across the southeast corner of the county and 
laid out two towns, Liberal and Arkalon. 
In December, 1892, the county seat was 
moved from Springfield to Liberal. There 
was no resistance, for the two once-prosper- 
ous towns had practically disappeared, along 
with the farmers’ boom that struck the 
county in the 80’s and vanished in the 90’s. 


A Guessing Game 


Now there is nothing left of the two once 
proud communities but crumbling cellars, a 
few rusty relics of a water system and occa- 
sional small heaps of rubbish. The buffalo 
grass of the persistent prairie has crept back 
to hea! the scars and cover up the moldering 
skeletons of ambitions. 

The transcontinental traveler who fol- 
lows the uptilting Arkansas Valley out of 
Kansas into Coloradc, whether he journeys 
on a Santa Fe observation car or by auto- 
mobile, may notice, just before reaching the 
Colorado signpost, a few gaunt buildings at 
the side of the trail. One relic of ancient 
grandeur is a large three-story stone build- 
ing which was once used as a schoolhouse. 

This is Coolidge, on the western edge of 
Kansas. Just across the line, in 1884, was 
Trail City, Colorado; now extinct. Trail 
City aspired to be the successor of Dodge 
City as a cow town, and harbored the 
toughs that moved westward when Dodge 
City became inundated by the farmer wave. 
There was yet a north and south overland 
drift of cattle, though the cross-country 
driving had been nearly ended by the rail- 


rouds, 
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Coolidge and Trail City had high ambi- 
tions and formed a company to build a 
street-railway system to connect the twin 
municipalities. Coolidge had three news- 
papers, one of them being called the Border 
Ruffian. At one time Coolidge, Syracuse 
and Kendall, all of them on the Santa Fe 
Railroad and Arkansas River, all claimed 
to be the county seat of Hamilton County, 
and each of the three towns kept a separate 
set of books and staff of officers. ‘‘One who 
wished to pay taxes or begin a law suit had 
to guess, at his peril, which was the de jure 
or the de facto government,” said the late 
Judge Henry F. Mason of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court of the Hamilton County com- 
plication. 

Syracuse was the central town, however, 
and for that reason finally wore down the 
opposition on either side. Now Kendall and 
Coolidge are only trading points. In 1884, 
however, Coolidge was one of the toughest 
and liveliest towns in the United States, 
and saw several fatal gun fights. W. T. 
Dando, who edited the Border Ruffian, 
lives to tell of seeing cowboys shot down 
before his eyes, and of hunting some of the 
last buffaloes in the country south of there. 


The Mortgage on the Homestead 


Cornering with Hamilton County on the 
southeast is Grant County, and it was 
appropriate that towns named Appomattox 
and Ulysses should be the rivals for chief 
honors. The Ulysses boomers started their 
campaign by offering ten dollars a vote, but 
as this policy promised to bankrupt the 
promoters, they contrived to make a writ- 
ten contract with the Appomattox warriors 
to abstain from bribery or the voting of 
nonresidents or any of the other prevalent 
practices. Moreover, it was agreed that the 
victorious town would make good the finan- 
cial outlay of the loser. The agreement was 
kept secret, for fear that the meaning of it 
might be misconstrued by zealous partisans. 
However, the news of the agreement leaked 
out just before the polls closed on election 
day, and the enraged bourgeoisie of Appo- 
mattox rounded up their leaders and pre- 
pared for a high-class lynching bee. 

The fact that Ulysses had secured the 
larger number of votes and the further fact 
that there was much liquor in Appomattox 
served to emphasize the situation, which re- 
quired only a small detonator to produce a 
serious explosion. The matter was compro- 
mised only when the prisoners promised to 
pay their captors the money that they were 
to receive for their bargain. Prior to the 
election both towns were fortified, and rifle- 
men were stationed in trenches. Miracu- 
lously there were no casualties. 

After Ulysses had held the county seat 
for about twenty-five years, during which 
nearly everybody had gone away and left 
little but debts, the few remaining citizens 
decided to move the town out from under 
the mortgage held by Eastern bond houses. 
Since there was no railroad in the county 
then, it made little difference where the 
county seat was located. Everything mov- 
able was taken three miles west. The mort- 
gage alone was immovable. 

The unmortgaged town was called New 
Ulysses for a time, and then the name was 
changed back to Ulysses. Now it has a 
railroad, being a flourishing village in a 
newly reopened wheat district. The present 
inhabitants say they had nothing to do with 
the mortgaging of the old town and see no 
reason why they should have stayed at the 
old site and paid off the mortgage when the 
new site three miles west was better any- 
how. 

Near Grant County is Morton County, 
the southwesternmost one of the state. 
Last summer a new chapter in the history 
of county-seat contests was written when 
an attempt was made to move its seat of 
government from a townless and railroad- 
less courthouse at Richfield, near the cen- 
ter of the county, to Elkhart, a town of 
nearly 1000 population on a railroad near 
the southern boundary. Elkhart has paved 
streets and is a modern country town, hav- 
ing been built within recent years. But the 
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rickety old courthouse still stands, to hold 
the name of Richfield as county seat, for in 
the election Elkhart failed to receive 60 
per cent of the total vote, which is neces- 
sary under the present law. It received a 
majority, but that was not enough. A third 
town, Rolla, which is also on the railroad, 
voted solidly against Elkhart, although it is 
closer to Elkhart than to Richfield. 

In contrast to the technic of the old days, 
there was no violence, and the rest of the 
state scarcely noticed that there was a con- 
test. 

Forty years ago Richfield won the county 
seat from Frisco, a town a short distance 
south of it, now extinct. Richfield, Woods- 
dale and Springfield were northerly towns 
in the counties of Morton, Stevens and 
Seward, lying side by side. Frisco, Hugoton 
and Fargo Springs were southerly towns, 
and were allied against the northerly ones 
because of intrigue involving a railroad 
which was to have been built either to one 
series of towns or the other. 

The Stevens County contest culminated 
in a bloody battle in which four Woodsdale 
men were killed in No Man’s Land. Later 
Col. Sam Wood, editor of the Woodsdale 
Democrat and mayor and promoter of the 
town named after him, was killed at Hugo- 
ton as an aftermath of the feud. C. W. 
Eaton, Bob Hubbard, W. H. Wilcox and 
Sheriff John Cross were killed. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, present Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States, was 
born at Woodsdale, which is now extinct. 
Eaton was her uncle. 

The Seward County fight has been men- 
tioned in this article. The Morton County 
situation, perhaps, stands as a proof of the 
proposition that the possession of the 
county seat matters very little after all. 
Elkhart, without that prerogative, is a 
flourishing village, while Richfield, which 
consists of little besides a courthouse, is 
only the pathetic ghost of atown. No more 
picturesque argument as to the futility of 
county-seat fights could be found than this 
unembellished fact. 

It would seem almost as though some 
ironical supervisory spirit had arranged 
things so that the final county-seat con- 
test of Southwestern Kansas should dem- 
onstrate the utter uselessness of all the 
bloodshed and bitter feelings in the preced- 
ing ones. 


History Repeats Itself 


One of the towns contending for capital- 
ship of its county is now far from being a 
phantom city. It is Wichita, with a popu- 
lation of approximately 100,000. When the 
Santa Fe main line was first built through 
Newton, north of there, Wichita was only a 
cow town, existing chiefly by virtue of the 
fact that the Chisholm Trail, made famous 
by Emerson Hough in his story, North of 
36, passed through there. 

About five miles northwest of Wichita, 
on the Big Arkansas River, was a town 
called Park City, and the two towns con- 
tended for the county seat of the newly or- 
ganized county of Sedgwick. J. R. Mead, 
one of the Wichita pioneers, headed a com- 
pany which built a railroad called the 
Wichita & Southwestern, from Newton to 
their town. 

Such an undertaking was a mighty strain- 
ing of slender resources in a small village, 
but it was the cause of Wichita getting the 
honor instead of its rival. Now Park City is 
a farm place, while at Wichita the factory 
whistles boom and skyscrapers lift their 
heads above the trees and spires. It was 
the first railroad, not the courthouse, which 
made the difference. 

Rush, Rice, Haskell and other counties 
in Central and Western Kansas have had 
their contests. There were county-seat 
fights in Nebraska in the 80’s, and their his- 
tory resembles that of Kansas contests. 
Oklahoma avoided the difficulty, profiting 
by the experience of Kansas. When it was 
organized, the county seats were designated 
by act of Congress and had to remain in 
statu quo for a stated period, during which 
there was time for calm reflection. Thus 
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the intrigues of town boomers were circum- 
vented, and the principal cause of such con- 
flicts was avoided. 

Biologists say that the evolution of ani- 
mal life is recapitulated in the history of the 
fetus, and the town-war phenomena of the 
80’s appear to be, in some respects, a re- 
capitulation of the processes of civilization, 
all the way from savagery to present-day 
culture. The man hunt in No Man’s Land, 
was reversion to jungle fighting. Clans and 
feudal factions were formed, and state and 
Federal laws were for a time ignored. Towns 
virtually became the units of government 
and clashed against one another, as did the 
ancient cities of Greece when the four prin- 
cipal factions were the AXolians, Dorians, 
Achezans and Ionians, and the inter-city 
warfare continued until the Amphictyonic 
Council brought a semblance of a unified 
state. 

The formation of this council and the 
Hanseatic League of the thirteenth century 
and similar confederations, like that of the 
Swabians in 1376, which was organized to 
repel the outrages of feudal lords and 
knights, were the symptoms of the recog- 
nition of larger units of government. And 
it took several years of supervisory govern- 
ment, including the use of state militia and 
the power of the Supreme Court, to teach 
the brash and refractory young towns of 
Kansas that they could not make their own 
wars. Finally they learned to respect the 
state government and refrain from taking 
the law into their own hands. 


The Power of the Press 


The battles between phantom cities of 
Kansas were battles between towns that all 
hoped to become important cities. Only 
two or three of the many contestants were 
able to attain stature that could by any 
elasticity of terminology be called metro- 
politan. In this respect, in fact, nearly all 
of them failed and are only ghosts of what 
they hoped to be. The mortality of muni- 
cipalities was frightful in the dreary 90's, 
and in this drab decade the country news- 
papers, which had been sprightly and 
highly interesting examples of journalism, 
also died in swarms. The shelves at the 
Kansas Historical Society rooms are 
crowded with yellow files of papers that 
long ago ceased publication. Such names as 
Razoop, Prairie Owl, Border Ruffian, Op- 
tic, Sod House and Soap Box were as 
common as the Herald, Times, News or 
Record. 

One of the most picturesque of the early 
day editors was David D. Leahy, sometimes 
known as Dynamite Dave, who edited the 
Kiowa Herald. At one time he stigmatized 
a loathed contemporary as a ‘‘Brachy- 
lurous, besulcanous, amphibious boralap- 
sus,”’ and thereafter was revered as the dean 
of the Kansas fraternity. As this is written 
he is living in retirement in Wichita, the 
most loved of all Kansas newspapermen, 
and dean not only of those who set type on 
the small weeklies but of those who edit the 
largest dailies of the state, for he has been 
through all the chairs, covering society, 
stockyards, murders and national conven- 
tions, sitting in the managing editor’s slot 
and writing editorials and paragraphs. 

The flow, ebb and flow of the tide of mi- 
gration taught the people of the prairie 
states a number of lessons. They found that 
they could not farm as they did in Indiana 
or Ohio. The settlers had to work out a new 
technic. The mesa lands had a strange fasci- 
nation, but they punished those who did 
not understand them. The lure of the 
prairies got into the blood, however, and 
out of the hardships arose a sturdy race 
which cast aside the devious plottings of the 
earlier exploiters, and this race has made a 
new commonwealth. After nearly forty 
years of marking time which followee the 
collapse of the boom, there is a second wave, 
more cautious and gradual in its advance 
up the long slope that lifts toward the 
Rockies. And in the latter-day develop- 
ment there is little trace of the brash and 
headlong exploitation and turbulence of the 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Your Speedometer talks 


and helps you get exactly the 
right lubricating oil for your car 


OOK at your speedometer before you 
L buy oil ... the mileage indicates how 
much wear there is in your cylinders . . . It 
tells the Sinclair Dealer the exact grade of 
Opaline Motor Oil your engine requires! 
Why?... Simply because the place where 
motor oil does its biggest job is in the 
cylinders . . . between the walls and the 
pistons. Here is a SPACE that must be sealed 
by your oil. It stands to reason that this 
space differs in a car... when it is new... 
when it has been driven 2,000 miles... when 
it has traveled 12,000 miles. Wear constantly 
increases the space between the piston and the 
cylinder wall, and it calls for increasingly 


sell you the exact grade of Opaline to 
seal the power in your engine. That's 
scientific lubrication — easily and thor- 
oughly accomplished—resulting in greater 
security and economy of operation... 
increased compression and power. . . more 
mileage from gasoline ...less dilution and 
sludge...less carbon trouble...less wear and 
lower repair bills... with increased pleasure 
; and satisfaction in driving. Furthermore, the 

Keep the power || BFade Of Opaline which seals the piston 

ass ae cushions the bearings and all moving 

ae cal parts, reducing the noise of operation. Buy 
| Tokeepthepow- Correct lubrication—not just oil. “Buy—by 
Bete br mileage—wherever you see the Sinclair Sign. 
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heavier motor oil. Sinclair makes Opaline Motor 
Oil, in suitable grades, to fit those varying de- 
grees of wear. Tell the Authorized Opaline 
Dealer your speedometer reading and he will 


New York Detrcit 
Atlanta Kansas City 


Chicago 
Houston 


SINCLAIR REFINING COM PANY, IN«¢ 


eAdlso Makers of Sinclair Gasoline and: H-C Gasoline 


Omaha 
Boston 


SINCLAIR OPALINE MOTOR OIL 


Seals Power at Every Degree of Wear 


Stop Whe, 
Fox, 





‘Go : 
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MOTOR OIL 


Seals Power at every Degree of Wear 
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tell the dealer your mileage (721s14To) he will 





give you the right grade of OPALINE MOTOR OIL as shown on the Sinclair Recommendation Index 


based on the SINCLAIR LAW of LUBRICATION - {_for every machine 
of every degree of wear there is a scientific SINCLAIR OIL fo suit its speed 
and seal its power) - ++ This correct method of oil application is 
exclusive with the Authorized Opaline Dealer - - Ask him for the 
booklet “The Sinclair Law of Lubvication”+> ++ ++++++e¢+ 
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Courtesy of Rudolf Lesch, New York 


Rembrandt’s Man with the Golden Helmet 
(Rembrandt Van Rijn born July 15th, 1607, 
Leyden, Holland, died October 8th, 1669). 


For years this particular painting has been 
a subject of discussion, accredited first to 
Rembrandt and then to one of his pupils. 


Rembrandt conducted his school in such a 
way that his pupils’ technique, treatment 
and style were identical with his own. It 
was his custom to give the same subject to 
each of his pupils successively. By this 
form of instruction and a pronounced, rec- 
ognizable style Rembrandt established a 
definite quality of workmanship known to 
art lovers throughout the world. 


A reprint of this advertisement, suitable for framing, may be obtained 
by addressing Continental Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 
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WORKMANSHIP 


The standards of workmanship in Continental plants are so 
clearly defined and so well developed that every motor leav- 
ing the assembly line is an exact replica of the master model. 


Continental limits of precision are actually closer than those 
employed in the making of a watch. The materials are the 
finest known to the engineering world. 


A factory personnel of 8100 skilled craftsmen, working as a 
unit, has fashioned Continental design, perfected Continental 
performance, developed and enlarged Continental’s field of 
usefulness—the result of 26 years devoted to a singleness 
of purpose. 


This infinite care and profound study, combined with un- 
equalled experience and resources, gives to all Red Seal 
Continental Motors a universally recognized quality of de- 
pendability and superior performance—an acknowledged 
achievement in workmanship. 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 
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Mrs.WEARY WIFE 
AT HOME 


from 
every Monday a 
eight until eig ght o’cloc 


Washing  Tromns 








Mrs. WIsE WIFE 
AT LIBERTY 


every Monday to meet her 
family and friends 














In this age of feminine freedom when the whole wide 
world offers recreation and amusement—when there is so 
much to learn, so much to do, so much to see and hear 
—why do some women still waste golden hours in the 
drab drudgery of needless housework? 





Wi Y won’t they do as most modern women have done? Break through 
the wall of housework habits that bar them from so much that 1s worth 
while—abolish that ludicrous left-over from the drab go’s—‘*Washday”’ 
Just around the corner from everywhere—at the other end of every 
telephone wire—the modern laundry is waiting with nearly two months 
of spare time in every twelve! 
Why not call for your weekly supply of freedom? 
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family’s needs and every family’s pocketbook. 
All-ironed Services, Partially-ironed Services, Services in 


Today’s laundry offers Services to fit every | 


which the clothes are returned damp for ironing at home. 
Phone a modern laundry now—give 
one of these washday helps a trial, 
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Continued from Page 94 
80’s. The more cautious spirit of the farm 
ers is reflected in the different attitude of 
the town builders 

J. T. Botkin, Kansas Secretary of State 
from 1915 to 1919, who has been men 
tioned in connection with the Seward 
County contest, reviews the spirit of the 
early-day boosterism in language which fit 
tingly sums up the account of the battles of 
phantom cities. He says: 

“From the time I went to Linn County 
in 1866 until I left Seward County in 1892, 
I was never free from the turmoil of a 
county-seat fight 

“It is hard to understand the psychology 
of a people engaged in a county-seat war. | 
have seen an entire community wrought up 
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On Being a Teacher 





HEN I started teaching English at 

the university I was told by pitying 

friends that I would have to wait for 
dead men’s shoes, that no teacher got on ex- 
cept as his turn came. They were right only 
toavery limited degree, for soon discovered 
that initiative and a little headwork would 
help me onward and upward faster than 
the armylike seniority rules theoretically 
permitted. This gained confirmation in the 
fact that, although there was no spy sys- 
tem employed, good teaching soon reached 
the ears of the professors higher up. Strange 
to say, poor work took longer to come to 
their notice. But if I gave a particularly 
live talk to a class in freshman composition 
the department head was sure to pat me on 
the back next time we met on the campus. 
Some freshman had told himthat Mr. Smith 
gave a fine lecture last hour. 

At the start I couldn’t seem to make my 
stuff —good stuff, I knew—catch fire in the 
skeptical minds of my audience. I was 
self-conscious and scared, and they knew it. 
The fear of having to hide my inability to 
get over beneath the cloak of stiff pom- 
posity and sharp satire so many teachers 
assume forced me to find a remedy, and 
that quickly. I discovered that it lay in 
rehearsing every lecture before I faced the 
class with it. Anyone would do for an audi- 
ence: A former classmate, a fellow student 
in graduate school, or even a group of my 
jovial, cynical young colleagues. They 
never knew, of course, that they were wit 
nessing my skit’s first appearance on any 
stage, that it was a lecture shortly to be 
foisted upon unsuspecting, helpless fresh- 
men. But their reactions to my pet stuff 
gave me new ideas and helped settle the 
progressive points of my talk more firmly 
in mind, helped me phrase my thoughts 
into decent sentences, showed me the effect 
of my witticisms upon hard-boiled listeners. 
They soon made me calloused to the bored 
face that is the nightmare of so many sen 
sitive teachers. Some of my colleagues 
memorized their lectures, but bitter expe- 
rience led me to seek a better system, one 


not so wooden and liable to dullness. 
Learning While You Teach 


It finally worked out this way: I read 
everything I could lay my hands on about 
the subject under consideration. Then I 
set down—in my mind—the main topics 
this reading naturally suggested. And 
these items constituted the basis of my 
lecture; they were all I carried into the 
classroom with me. Since I had to deliver 
each lecture three times, my system saved 
them from sameness and me from going 
stale. Topic Number One would suggest a 
slightly different train of thought on Tues- 
day from what it had on Monday. This 
method also made for the apparent spon- 
taneity that, back in naughty-naught, I had 
prized so highly in my best teachers. More- 
over, it enabled me to do without notes, and 
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to a high pitch of excitement over some 
other important matter; I remember as a 
boy, during the memorable presidential 
campaign of 1864 of seeing some great 
political rallies where men actually fought 
with their fists and sometimes with more 
deadly weapons; I saw great parades dur- 
ng the Farmers’ Alliance craze, and the 
Populist uprising, and heard Jerry Simp 
on, Senator Peffer and Mrs. Lease talk to 
people not by the thousands but by the 
acre; I have witnessed shotgun parades 
and torchlight processions when mer 
shouted themselves hoarse in a frenzy of 
partisanship—-but never have I witnessed 
any sort of a contest among the children of 
men that in the slightest degree could 
compare with an old-fashioned Kansas 


I have not used a notebook since the first 
few weeks of a fairly long career. The ap- 
pearance of the little black book in my 
hand assured my charges that they were in 
for an hour of talk cut and dried, and bor- 
ing. They were right too. But if I simply 
got up and talked with that enthusiastic 
air of spontaneity, they brightened up, sat 
up and took notice. Little did they realize 
that in the depth of my duplicity I had 
rehearsed all this carefully beforehand. 
An instructor may be popular with his 
classes and he may be teaching them a 
lot—which does not always follow—but 
still not rise in rank as he should, through 
lack of graduate study. Question their 
validity as you will, degrees are essential 
to advancement in American universities. 
So I plugged away at my master’s degree 
at once, although the weekly six hours of 
lecture attendance and twelve hours of 
study it entailed rushed me for time. Add 
to this my regular work of lecturing four- 
teen hours a week to more than two hun- 
dred men, besides correcting their awful 
papers, and it isn’t all the life of Riley. 1 
worked five nights a week to keep up, but 
it paid in the end. I had my Master of 
Arts degree in two years, and my Ph.D. in 
three more. When, with the enlarging uni- 
versity, an opening came for an assistant 
professorship at an increased salary, I was 
given the job in preference to some of my 
immediate seniors in length of service. 
The assistant professorship afforded lei 
sure to pursue the extra-curriculum activi 
ties which added so to my position in the 
following years. I had already acted, upon 
request, as faculty adviser to about twenty 
students. Mapping out courses in accord- 
ance with their aptitudes—which few of 
them knew for themselves—and setting 
them back on the right track when they 
went wrong made them my friends and un- 


conscious boosters in college 
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county-seat fight for reali deep-seated ex- 
citement, bitterness of feeling and lasting 
hatred 

“‘Why this should have been so I cannot 


understand. There was no principle of right 
or wrong at stake; no disagreement over 
politics or religion, nor question of sent 
ment involved. It was just a matter of the 
nerease or de« rease if 
town lots 

‘What seems so strar ye iooKing at it 
from a distance of more than thirty years 
is the fact that men living equally dis- 
tant from the two towns and having no 
lots in either, got just as mad and excited 
as the people in the towns who had their al] 
invested in town lots. I have seen men 


; ‘ 


ready to figh 


and have Known them 


ING ON JIN Tia 


Many of them still walk over to the office 
on alumni day. Whenever Bill Wentz 
drops in we laugh together over the time | 
saved him from expulsion by keeping him 
in my office until he sobered up. I shouldn’t 
have had the chance to play his guardian 
angel that day had he not acquired the so- 
ciable habit of talking things over with me 
when all was not right with his world. This 
was a small act, but is an admirable in- 
stance of how a teacher can become more 
than just a purveyor of lectures. In the 
collegiate world, at least, the man of many 
interests is most valuable to his employers. 

By this time I had leisure to help pre 
pare the debating teams for their verbal 
duels and to coach the yearly plays of the 
dramatic club—work which I enjoyed and 
strove at with no thought of its ulterior 
value to me, but which proved as much an 
aid as my painstaking lectures, in landing 
the department headship I am trying to 
hold down now. A great teacher told me he 
learned more from his students than they 
got from him. And the best way to get at 
my students in such a large university, | 
found, was to enter into some of their mani 
fold extra-curriculum activities. Until I 
married | even acted as dormitory adviser 
an irksome job for a tactless man, but one 
remunerative in prestige if you can put it 
over without offending your charges. 

Many teachers suffer from the handicap 
f looking upon their jobs simply as 
stepping-stones to work financially more 
remunerative. Their work and standing in 
the college are lowered because one eye is 
always on the way out and up. Another 
reason many fail to become more than mere 
automatons—and to be paid as such —is 
their failure to realize, or their refusal to 


( 


believe, that they must virtually sell their 
subjects to their students 
prospects cannot walk out on them, these 


Because their 


salesmen display their wares in the easiest 
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and most perfunctory way imaginal 
» that of the 


old-time traveling man with a complet 


Their position is analogou 


monopoly over his route who was really 
ust an order taker. Today, when compe 
titionless routes are h story, he has perforce 
become a salesman. Similarly has the re 
cent boom in higher education spelled the 


death, or at least stagnation, of the order 
taking teacher. The enormous growth of 
collegiate enrollments has forced colleg 


faculties to make more 


elective 





e 


and more subjects 





Hence your modern college man 
the 





can and does call attention to the dul 
teacher by ignoring his courses. His pros 
pects can walk out on him now rhe 


strange fact is that if their expounder 
dull the easy courses are shunned as often 


as the more difficult; proving, I suppose 
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that an easy sale can 


ferent salesmanship 
Making Annuals of Perennials 


The question of how to make an ord 
narily musty subject live and fresh is not 
an easy one. The possibly trite but none 
the less true answer is that the teacher hirn 
self must be interested in it; must get “all 
steamed up about it,’’ as the boys say. | 
found that the only way to be perennially 
enthusiastic over my courses was to attack 
them anew every semester, to approach 
them as if I had never presented their sub 
ject matter before. One of my 
for instance, each summer reads every novel 


leagues, 


included in his course, although he has been 
talking about these books for twenty years. 


His classroom is always crowded. So 
that of one Latin professor I know, wi 
always digs up new and interesting outsid: 
stuff on the characters |} students are 
reading about in Vergil or Ovid. These are 
not just adventitious aids to popularity, 
nor should they be sneere i at Oh, he 
dramatizes his personality for they give 
the lecturer a fresh outlook to be trans 
mitted intact to his listener and ni 
teners a depth and background to the 
subject which enable them to retain it long 
after me dry-as-dust iff s blow 
away For example, one of our great 
cnolar the university s boast 

tent to use notes he prepared a quarter! 
century ago. In spite of his fame, he talk 


to a hall-empty room 


Teachers bored with their work usual 
bore their pupils to extinction, or to sleep; 
a vicious round only too easy to fall into, 
and one from which the only release is quit 
ting the business entirely Perhaps it 
from this type that the legend of the crusty 
rusty professor sprang it any rate ne is 
fast giving way to men wi »ve the wor 
I acquired a pleasant, comparatively re 
munerative occupation, and a fairly 
enviable—if not very wide rey y 





having enough interest in my wor} 
it interesting to my classes and valuabie t 
my college. Not content to wait for a dead 


‘ 





man’s shoes, | cobbled a roomy 
myself. 


pair 
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GZORGE H. JAY AND THE LADY LITTLEMYNCE 


(Continued from Page 50) 


about that? I have here a definite offer of 
nine thousand five hundred from the senior 
partner of the firm of Raphael, Stern & 
MacGregor, the famous Bond Street jew- 
elers. Mr. Raphael likes the place and he 
thinks the land and woodlands might be 
made into a charming little shooting. He 
likes to walk quietly about with his dog and 
gun, as much for the sake of exercise as for 
the sport. Personally, I think he is right. 
Many rich men like to do that, and it’s 
better for them than entertaining huge 
parties on huge shoots that produce about 
enough to pay the army of beaters em- 
ployed.”’ 

Lady Littlemynce was scowling thought- 
fully. ‘‘Raphael, Stern & MacGregor?’’ 
she said acridly. ‘Oh, I’ve no doubt he 
would pay anything absurd. They always 
overcharge hideously for their jewelry, I 
am told. But I don’t propose that my old 
friend should be bitterly disappointed to 
gratify the merest whim of a rich diamond 
dealer. Most of the old English county 
families are poor, but not necessarily poor 
enough for that, Jay. I believe I will pay 
you your infamous price—this bitter ex- 
tortion—what was it?—ten thousand 
pounds—for a place mortgaged to the hilt 
at six thousand pounds.” 

‘Pardon me, Lady Littlemynce, if I re- 
mind you that you did not permit me to 
finish naming my price for this property to 
you. I require ten thousand pounds, plus 
your sanction in a legally prepared docu- 
ment of the marriage of your niece, Miss 
Beryl Lanyon, to Mr. Leslie Falconer.”’ 

She stared. “‘You understand that 
means also that Beryl will get full control 
of an income of five thousand pounds a 
year—a featherhead like that,’’ she ob- 
served. 

George nodded. ‘“‘She has been well 
trained to do on less—on considerably 
less,”” he reminded the prudent one dryly. 
‘‘And in any case the capital is tied up for 
her children, if any, and moreover she has 
me for her agent. She can’t come to much 
harm, Lady Littlemynce.”’ 

The old lady glared at him. ‘You area 
cleverer person than I thought when you 
called on me at Littlemyncing Manor,” she 
said, with rather insincere-sounding mild- 
ness. But at the back of her eyes there 
gleamed faintly a secret joy, an obscure, 
an inexplicabie triumph. ‘Prepare your 
contract, Jay, my good man,” she said 
loftily, “‘and also your document concern- 
ing the permission to marry. It happens 
that I entirely approve of Mr. Falconer.” 

“That makes my task a pleasure,”’ said 
George urbanely. He could stand the 
strain of being urbane to her, for he had 
been well feed for it. 

The documents took no more than a few 
seconds to prepare, for the old anteater 
had them all ready save for a little filling 
in. He passed her the contract to buy for 
her perusal while he completed the marriage- 
approval document. Lady Littlemynce 
read every letter of it twice, then pointed 
out an addition which she required. 

“If | am to purchase at all, Jay, I shall 
require it to be more explicitly stated that 
you are selling everything on the place 
furniture, pictures, tapestry, fixtures, non- 
fixtures, paneling, old wrought-iron work, 
everything of value in the house. That 
must be clearly understood. I have always 
envied the paneling in that house and it is 
my intention to have it all, whether it is 
fixed or whether it is loose. You are charg- 
ing me an exorbitant price for the place 
and I naturally desire to retrieve as nearly 
full value as it is possible to obtain.”’ 

Patiently George wrote an extra clause 

and read it ‘That, I think, covers the 
point completely, Lady Littlemynce,”’ he 
aid. “I have sold you Clamperdown 
Court with everything in it, on it and about 
it, from the top leaf on the tallest tree to 
Australia.” 

“| don’t understand—what do you mean 
by ‘to Australia’?’’ snapped the lady. 








“Tf one dug straight down into the earth 
immediately under Clamperdown Court 
or any other part of England, so it is 
said—one would eventually fall out of the 
bottom of the well into Australia, it being 
the other side of the globe,”’ explained Mr. 
Jay. ‘You will own—when you have paid 
for it—everything, loose or fixed, apper- 
taining to Clamperdown Court, whether it 
is above the earth, under the earth or be- 
low the waters under the earth, and past 
them.”’ 

“That,’’ said Lady Littlemynce, ‘is 
quite satisfactory.” . 

““Yes,”” said Mr. Jay, more irritated 
than he had been for many days, “I am 
very glad of that. If you find a diamond 
mine about thirty-seven miles under the 
Clamperdown cellars this clause acknowl- 
edges that it is your diamond mine and 
nobody else’s.”” 

“‘T imagine you are trying to be insolent, 
Jay,’’ said the lady coolly. “It cannot be 
good for your—er—business. I will sign 
the contract.” 

She did so, handed him a check for her 
deposit money and left without cordiality. 

“One of the kind that has made England 
what she is,’’ said George acidly. Then he 
put his documents in a safe place and went 
to a luncheon which soon convinced him 
that he really had no need to go out of his 
way to acquire acidity. 


Vv 

T WAS entirely due to the very plainly 

expressed desire of Lady Littlemynce that 
the settlement took place at Clamperdown 
Court. From the moment when she signed 
the contract she was openly consumed by a 
species of fury to complete the purchase. 
Her solicitors and George H. Jay were 
urged on as they had rarely been urged be- 
fore. Beryl’s men o’ law—a good firm spe- 
cially recommended by George H.—were 
also enlivened in their ways, much to the 
lovely heiress’ satisfaction. 

So many interests, each most carefully 
guarded, were involved that it was quite a 
goodly company that attended the com- 
pletion of the purchase in the damp- 
smelling, uninhabited-seeming drawing- 
room of Clamperdown Court. A solemn- 
looking document containing Trustee and 
Guardian Lady Littlemynce’s permission 
for Beryl to marry and, as a result, to han- 
dle her own income was passed from one 
solicitor to another and approved. Beryl 
and the horny-handed Leslie would have 
left the apartment forthwith, but Aunt 
Prudence stayed them. 

An extremely certified check was given 
by Lady Littlemynce’s solicitors to George’s 
in return for an extraordinarily water-tight 
conveyance, which was duly and solemnly 
signed, and Clamperdown Court and all 
within it belonged irrevocably to Prudence, 
Lady Littlemynce. She faced the crowd, 
clutching her parchment conveyance. A 
thin and unaccustomed flush had tinged her 
lean and unkind face. In a quiet but 
queerly tense voice she addressed the men 
0’ law: 

“‘There is no doubt, gentlemen, that I 
now own everything in this place, including 
the place itself?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘None.’”’ They were unanimous, includ- 
ing gentle Mr. Jay and Leslie Falconer. 

“Thank you. Will you please come with 
me, Jay, and you, Beryl, and you, too, 
Leslie?”’ 

“With pleasure, Lady Littlemynce,” 
boomed George H., and politely held the 
door open. 

She passed down a corridor to a side 
door, opened the door and beckoned to a 
large and beefsome person, wearing a pickax 
over his shoulder, who stood outside. This 
one fell in behind the little procession. 

“This way,” said Lady Littlemynce, and 
led them tortuously about and below the 
big house until they came to a corridor in 
brick and whitewash somewhere under- 
ground. It was quite obvious that she knew 





every nook and cranny of the big, dilapi- 
dated old barn. No doubt she had learned 
it years and years ago—more than half a 
century —in company with the good-looking 
young Humphrey Clamperdown. 

At a certain spot she stopped. “Strike 
here,’’ she commanded her hireling with 
the pick. 

He smashed his point into the wall and 
a shower of plaster fragments fell. In a few 
blows he disclosed a dusty little door, and 
halted. 

“‘Beat it open,’’ said Lady Littlemynce. 

Two beefy smites at the lock opened the 
door of the secret cell—built in these cen- 
turies ago for any one of a hundred desper- 
ate reasons. 

Lady Littlemynce turned to the cele- 
brated agent of Finch Court with a pe- 
culiar little movement that was almost a 
parody of a curtsy. *‘ You charged me what 
you considered a vindictive price for this 
place, Mr. Jay,’’ she said. ‘‘But I shall 
show you now that you were not quite so 
clever as you considered yourself to be. Sir 
Humphrey Clamperdown collected jewels 
all his life long, Mr. Jay—and hid them 
well. Come and see them—the things you 
have so expensively sold to me.”’ Her eyes 
and her voice were full of bitter triumph. 

They followed her as she stepped into the 
tiny brick-walled cell. In the center of that 
narrow and secret place stood a very old, 
small and plain oak table. A big box of 
black iron stood on the table, its lid open. 
Lady Littlemynce looked with fierce eager- 
ness into this box, the others craning over 
to see. 

But there was in the iron casket nothing 
more than three withered flowers, a mil- 
dewed lace handkerchief and a letter, on 
which the ink had faded to a pale and rusty 
yellow. The treasure of Sir Humphrey 
Clamperdown! 

They heard the Lady Prudence Little- 
mynce draw in a long, long breath—so long 
that they thought it would never stop. 
Slowly she lifted out each faded bloom 
they fell into dusty fragments as she lifted 
them. 

“T gave him those when I was a girl—a 
girl,’’ she said, like a woman spellbound, 
lifted the letter, glanced at it and shivered. 
She recognized it instantly. ‘I wrote him 
that nearly fifty years ago,’’ she said ten- 
uously, and reread it carefully and slowly. 

For a time she did not speak. Then 
suddenly she turned, facing them ll, 
clutching the letter. 

‘* All my life I have pursued shadows and 
in the end I have captured—a shadow,” 
she said oddly. 

But it was the girl of fifty years ago who 
spoke, not Lady Littlemynce as she had 
fashioned herself, and it was the only con- 
cession to sentiment she had made in fifty 
years. She proved that to them fast enough. 
She drew a sharp breath, like a man draw- 
ing a dagger, and wheeled on the gentle 
George, glaring. 

‘*A very clever swindle, you Finch Court 
ruffian,’’ she stated with acid violence. ‘I 
hope you are satisfied!” 

‘*Pardon me,”’ observed Mr. Jay blandly. 
“You do not state the case correctly. You 
have swindled yourself. You expected to 
find about a hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of collector’s jewels in that box—and 
you paid me ten thousand pounds and a 
few insults for the privilege of looking in 
that coffer!”’ 

“Bah, you thief!’ said Lady Little- 
mynce in a most unladylike way. 

George flushed—a thing he rarely did 
and his glassy eyes hardened flintily. In the 
last twenty years, by dint of a good deal of 
honest industry, great patience, genuine 
artfulness and much brain strain, he had 
made himself worth about a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds—for his very own 
and he didn’t have to stand for too much of 
that sort of conversation from the Little- 
mynces of this parish. She was worth prob- 
ably half a million, but he could not see 


” 





that that gave her any right to tick him 
off, so to put it, in that forthright fashion. 
So he went a tint or two deeper in the face 
and addressed her again. 

“Let me explain, Lady Littlemynce,”’ he 
said. ‘‘You believed Sir Humphrey had 
made a big collection of rare stones and 
had hidden them—as misers do—in this 
secret little cell. And you bought the house 
very dear because you expected to get the 
jewels—very cheap. There were no jewels. 
And the reason for that is this: Sir Hum- 
phrey sold them one by one in order to use 
the money speculating on the stock ex- 
change. He once took a flyer and won 
heavily. He thought he could do it again, 
and kept thinking it till all his hoard of 
jewels was gone. You were the only 
person who knew of the existence of this 
room. I certainly didn’t, and I’ll admit 
you got me going for a few minutes just 
now. For a second or two I thought 
you’d found a Golconda, but all you found 
were some flowers you once gave to a boy 
who loved you and the letter in which you 
turned him down. Well, I’m not a 
hard man, but my frank opinion, Lady 
Littlemynce, is that you have reaped as 
you sowed!”’ 

He raised his hat, half unconsciously pat- 
ting the pocket which sheltered his certified 
check. 

“Good day to you, Lady Littlemynce,”’ 
he said politely, turned to little Miss Beryl 
and reraised his hat. ‘‘I am always at your 
service, Miss Beryl,”’ he reminded her, “at 
Finch Court.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jay.” 

Lady Littlemynce broke in, still glaring. 
“But, my good man, do you dare to tell 
me that you intend to keep this four thou- 
sand pounds’ profit you have made without 
at least dividing it with Mr. Falconer?” 

George stared. ‘‘I never divide my legiti- 
mate profits, Lady Littlemynce. They are 
indivisible,” he said coldly. ‘‘ And I am per- 
fectly certain that Mr. Falconer, who would 
cheerfully have sold the house to you or 
anybody else for six thousand, does not 
expect me to.” 

“Don’t you, Leslie?”’ snapped out Aunt 
Prudence. 

The somber youth looked her square in 
the eyes. ‘‘No,” he said; ‘‘no, I don’t.” 

The baffled lady turned on big-eyed 
Beryl. 

“‘What about you, Beryl? Surely you 
fee] that Leslie is entitled to a share of Mr. 
Jay’s—er—plunder.”’ 

“Why, Aunt Prudence, I don’t know. 
It’s not very important.” 

“Two young fools and an old rogue! I 
hope you never regret it,’’ snarled the in- 
domitable old dame, and flounced away 
from them to haggle with the person with 
the pickax about his pay. 

George Henry Jay shrugged. “Incura- 
ble,” he said, caught the glance the lovers 
were exchanging, and shrugged again. 
“When, may I ask, do you young people 
purpose attending at the office of the Regis- 
trar of Marriages?”’ he inquired. 

“‘Next Thursday, eleven A.M.,”’ said Les- 
lie, with a snap in it. 

“Ah! Isthat so? My hearty congratula- 
tions! I shall be there—if I may.” 

Leslie glanced at the now all-silk little 
blonde, who corroborated that, offering 
gentle George a sweet little paw. ‘‘ Dear 
Mr. Jay, I should not feel properly mar- 
ried unless you were there to see after the 
documents,” she cooed, smiling. 

George took that as the compliment she 
meant it to be. ‘‘Surely, surely, I will take 
care of the documents—ha-ha! Trust old Mr. 
Jay—old Mr. George Document Jay, Agent 
to the Aristocracy, Telegraphic address, 
Privacy, London—to take care of the docu- 
ments!”’ 

And so, laughing benevolently if breez- 
ily, he raised his hat for the last time and 
turned away to collect his solicitor and 
leave—four thousand honest pounds more 
important than he had arrived. 
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5 vi. aevipane created exceptional standards of reliability 
in one type of motor car, Dodge Brothers now pro- 
vide another—a Six—with features equally striking. 


The lavish use of costly alloy steels and every other secret a D D Ss — 
of Dodge long life, are, in the Senior Line, applied with ' 


equal effectiveness to six-cylinder design. 
Cc 


You will discover an astonishing abundance of smooth, | 0) | j~! p~ = 


quiet power, with quick acceleration and NO period of tor- 


sional vibration within the Senior's wide speed range. 
. . : . * e 
Nothing, indeed, that experience has proved essential to 
. smart and comfortable motoring has been overlooked. ( HH / VW, / 14 ? 
Honest and expert craftsmanship is apparent in every detail. 












Vital to Motoring 
Comfort and 
Economy! 
¢ DY maintaining in your 

tires the exact speci- 
Ya fied air pressure, you can 
enjoy the maximum rid- 
ing comfort and mileage 





: that may be expected 
e with balioon tires. 
mi Chis is possible only when 


vou test your tires--regularly 
with a gauge of unquestioned 
us accuracy. 
ae The U. 8. TIRE GAUGE is 
yaad guaranteed accurate to the 
pound! Easy to read, handy to 
use, it fits ail types of wheels. 
Itis sturdy in construction and 
crystal is unbreakable. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. 









This trade-mark on the dial 
identifies the original watch- 
type tire gauge. Ask for the 
U. 8. TIRE GAUGE by name 
and refuse substitutes. 
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family —and take in the convention. Don’t 
miss it. Be at the hall early to get a seat 
and if you can’t get a seat, be there any- 
how.” 

‘*What’s the idea?’ 

“Oh, I want to make it a sort of county 
get-together. We'll make it a holiday. 
Close everything up and make merry. 
There'll be a carnival company in town and 
a carrousel for the kids. And watch the 
paper for an announcement.”’ 

“We'll come,” the farmers told him, 
because they liked him, and because a 
merrymaking was always a thing to look 
forward to. 

On the day before the paper was to ap- 
pear Don called on the sheriff, passing 
audaciously the post of Big-Foot Mosher, 
deputy sheriff and bodyguard to the sher- 
iff. Mr. Fox sat with feet on desk in con- 
versation with Ellsworth and Supervisor 
Mather, and did not seem pleased to see 
the editor. 

“Well,” hedemanded, “ what you want?” 

“T just dropped in with a suggestion,” 
said Don. ‘It’s a good suggestion. I 
thought it up myself.” 

“‘T don’t want no suggestions from you.” 

“You'll want thisone,”’ Donsaid brightly. 
“Tt’s so intelligent! None of your gang ever 
could have thought of it. It took a first- 
class brain.”’ 

Ellsworth smiled. 


“Go ahead, Oakes,” 


| he said. 





| the good old potato hole. 


“Well,” said Don, “it seemed to me it 
would be a good idea for you folks to go out 
in a blaze of glory.” 

“Go out!” roared the sheriff. 

“To be sure. Election's coming on, 
isn’t it? And you want the folks to remem- 
ber you pleasantly. It seems the county 
sort of plans to make convention day a 
holiday. It just happens there’s going to 
be a carnival here, and a government lec- 
turer in the evening. Everybody’s com- 
ing in.”’ 

“What of it?” 

“It presents,” said Don, “a gracious 
opportunity.” 

“To what?” 

“To feed the multitude,” said Don. 

Ellsworth and the sheriff looked at each 
other quickly. They were politicians. 

“A barbecue!”’ said Ellsworth. 

“Exactly! Kill the fatted steer! Fill up 
Roast the suc- 
culent ear of corn. Everybody happy and 
the goose hangs high.” 

The sheriff leaned forward. ‘Listen, 
young fellow, are you climbing onto the 
band wagon?” 

““You never can tell,’’ said Don. ‘“‘ Any- 
how, you make the announcement and I'll 
scream about it in the Sentinel. Big head- 
lines. Sheriff Invites the County to a Bar- 
becue. Eh?” 

““Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 
Ellsworth softly. 

“Also,”’ said Don, ‘‘whom the gods 
would destroy they first make dippy. Maybe 
my number is up for destruction.” 

** Anyhow,”’ said Ellsworth, “we'll do it.”’ 

“So,” said Don, ‘‘I fancied. Watch the 
public prints for something of interest to 
you. And so, farewell.” 

He left the office jauntily, pausing to jape 
a moment with Big-Foot and to leave that 
heavy-witted individual in a state of be- 
wildered rage. 

Ellsworth sat silent for a moment. “I 
wonder what he’s up to?” he asked. 

“‘Nothin’,”’ said the sheriff, ‘that can 
do any harm.” 

“I’m not so sure. He moves in a mys- 
terious way his shenanigans to perform.” 

“Huh!” said the sheriff. ‘*We’ll make 
ourselves pretty solid—and all for a couple 
of hundred dollars’ worth of beef.”’ 

Next day the Sentinel appeared. Its first 
page was black with headlines flaunting the 
sheriff's invitation to eat at his expense. 
Sheriff Fox Invites 

Doctor Noble read the paper. He tossed 
it to his daughter without comment. 


said 
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Continued from Page 21) 

Iris’ eyes snapped. ‘‘ Well,” 
‘“‘he’s taken sides at last.” 

““Yes,’’ said the doctor. 

“ After promising neutrality, at least.”’ 

“He calculated well,’’ the doctor said. 
“Holding off until the last minute.’’ He 
sighed. ‘‘One doesn’t like to think of 
treachery,”’ he said, not angrily but very 
sorrowfully. 

“Just a trickster,” said Iris—‘‘a com- 
mon, low trickster.’”” She walked to the 
window and stared out upon the deserted 
street. ‘“‘And I was commencing to think 
we had misjudged him.” 

“I’m afraid not,’’ said the doctor. “‘He 
belongs to the sheriff body and britches.”’ 

‘“‘Well,”’ said Iris, ‘“‘that fits one piece 
into the jig-saw puzzle.’’ There was finality 
in her voice as she said this, and no pleasure 
whatever. 

During the next week Don Oakes ab- 
sented himself from Sugar Hollow for two 
days. It was unusual. For a year he had 
not left the county which he had adopted. 
But on Wednesday he returned, making 
no comment, and went forward with his 
preparations for the féte. In his activities 
no one could detect the minutest interest 
in the politics of the situation, but a great 
deal of interest in the providing of pleasures 
for the citizenry. He saw to it that every- 
thing necessary was provided and that it 
would be purveyed efficiently; he induced 
merchants and householders to get out 
their flags and bunting to decorate stores 
and houses. He even undertook the diffi- 
cult task of collecting a subscription for 
fireworks. As manager of an amusement 
enterprise, he showed himself to possess no 
mean ability; so when the day of the con- 
vention dawned he looked upon his work 
and found it satisfactory. There 
were even booths where you could throw 
rings over canes! 

Early in the morning folks began to ar- 
rive; whole families in automobiles, in bug- 
gies, in wagons. The streets were lined with 
parked vehicles; refreshment stands gay 
with bunting occupied every corner; and 
down by the creek, the huge steer which 
was to be the piéce de résistance of the 
barbecue was becoming toothsome in its 
great oven. The hurdy-gurdy of the car- 
rousel already was singing seductively, and 
eloquent barkers harangued from plat- 
forms before the tents of the carnival. 

It seemed as if all the country was there, 
and Don Oakes, abandoning his printing 
office to the efficiency of Jake and his crew, 
went out to greet and to observe. Though 
it was press day, he seemed to feel his 
presence would be more useful without 
than within; but he had seen to it that the 
mechanical staff should be busy and the 
press ready to turn. One unusual thing he 
had done—he had locked both front and 
back doors of his place of business from the 
outside! Evidently it was his intention 
that none should enter— but, more impor- 
tantly, that none should leave. 

He strolled down the street to the fair 
grounds and ball field, where stood the 
canvas street of the carnival; and where, 
at noon, the steer would be hauled from its 
oven and the potatoes disinterred from the 
potato hole; and here he walked up and 
down gayly, a small, almost boyish figure. 
But small as he was and youthful as he 
appeared, it was to be seen that he com- 
manded both friendship and respect. The 
most substantial men of the vicinage greeted 
him with heartiness and were ready to turn 
even from the seductions of the flea circus 
and the fat lady to listen to his conversation. 
Now and again he would draw aside some 
influential farmer or merchant or artisan 
for a private word. But always the 
tag line of every interview was: “Be at 
the convention at two.” 

It was mid-morning when he saw ap- 
proaching Iris Noble and her father. The 
doctor was electioneering to the last, but- 
tonholing every citizen who would listen to 
It was belated industry, 


she said, 


present his case. 
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since for days every delegate had been 
elected and pledged, and Sheriff Fox’s re- 
nomination assured almost by acclamation. 
Don advanced casually until he came face 
to face with Iris as she stood regarding the 
horrific painting of the sea monster before 
the tent which housed it. Her father was a 
couple of rods away in heated argument. 

Don lifted his hat. ‘‘Good morning,” he 
said. 

She turned her eyes upon him, and her 
lips curled. ‘I suppose,” she said, ‘‘ you are 
pleased with yourself.”’ 

“You've no idea,”’ Don said. 

“The sheriff ought to be grateful.” 

“One never knows. The oddest people 
harbor the noblest emotions.” 

‘But aren’t you a little ashamed? Don’t 
you hate to look in the glass sometimes? 
Oh, I know one has to earn a living and 
look out for oneself, but even the editor of a 
paper can manage that without selling his 
soul.” 

““Why, yes,” said Don, “it’s been done. 
But so few of our souls have a market 
value.” 

“After this,”’ said Iris, ‘Sheriff Fox will 
be the most popular man in the county 
thanks to you. And you, I suppose, will be 
a sort of prime minister. Is he to give you a 
share in the profits of selling drugs to poor 
unfortunates?”’ 

““Once,”’ said Don genially, ‘I heard of 
a man who found that eating his own words 
was a slim diet.” 

“You could have done so much,”’ Iris 
cried, “if only you had a little courage and 
a little honesty! Maybe you wouldn't have 
been so prosperous, but at least you would 
have kept your self-respect.” 

“By fighting Sheriff Fox?”’ 

ak ge 

“With what?” 

“Your paper.” 

“Probably I would have had no paper by 
this time.”’ 

“You took no chances,” 
terly. 

“You may be sure of that,”’ he said. 

She clenched her hands. ‘Oh, I despise 
you!”’ she said tremulously. “I despise 
you! Don’t ever dare come near me again, 
or speak to me, or look at me!”’ 

“Not even look at you?” 

“No! No!” 

“*Tf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out.’ 
I'll do my best, Miss Noble. And 
so good morning. Is there anybody 
else you wish me not to look at?”’ 

He glanced across at the doctor, who 
stood waving his arms vehemently, and 
there was a quizzical gleam in his eye. *‘ And 
we've never been introduced,’’ he said. 

““And never shall be.” 

“Why, as to that,”’ he said, ‘if you ever 
ask to be presented, I shall relent. I will 
consent to meet you.” 

He lifted his hat jauntily and passed on. 
For an hour he circulated through the aug- 
mented throng, but when the town clock 
struck eleven he walked back to the office, 
unlocked the door and went in to sit by his 
desk. 

Behind the partition he could hear the 
grunt and rumble of the press as it told off 
copies of the Sugar Hollow Sentinel. Per- 
haps ten minutes elapsed before Supervisor 
Mather appeared in the door. 

‘*Pazzy Baker said you wanted to see 
me,”’ he said. 

‘*Pazzy,”’ said Don, “is becoming more 
and more accustomed to the truth. Sit 
down. Ellsworth will be along in a minute.”’ 


she said bit- 


“T saw him just behind me,” said 
Mather. “Here he is now.” 
Ellsworth came in smilingly. ‘An in- 


vitation from you was so unusual that I 
accepted,’’ he said. “‘Where bloweth the 
wind?” 

“T think,” said Don, “it blows into the 
north. I asked you two political savants to 
drop in and read an advance copy of the 
Sentinel. You won't mind if it is damp.” 

Continued on Page 107 
































































































MOHAIR 

~ the lustrous, 
white fleece of An- 
gora Goats has 
proved itself the 
most valuable tex- 
tile raw material 
used in weaving 
upholstery for fine 
furniture and en- 
closed motor-cars. 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
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‘“VELMO UPHOLSTERY ™@ AN FE 
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‘UELMO— 
the ‘Treasure (fabric 


for upholstering furniture 


OHAIR fabrics, treasured by count- 

less generations for their won- 
drous and enduring beauty, reach 
their ultimate perfection in that superb 
upholstery material ~ Chase VELMo, 
widely recognized as the finest and most 
luxurious of mohair velvets. 
Long after inferior mohair velvets » or 
fabrics not woven of mohair ~ have 
lost their original good looks, VELMo 
upholstery will be fresh and beautiful, 
providing lasting “‘ beauty insurance”’ for 
your furniture. And for this reason, 
Veto has long been a favorite uphol- 
stery fabric with those discriminating 
women to whom the creation of a beau- 
tiful home is the most delightful of tasks. 


Decorators, upholsterers or furniture 
stores will, if you insist, obtain a variety 
of VELMO samples for your selection, 
while makers of better furniture use 
VELMO om many of their finest pieces 


Chase Vetmo ~ Made by Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me. 


Selling Agents: L. C. Chase & Co. 
Boston - New York + Detroit « San Francisco + Chicago 


(ASE 
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AMY 


Upholstery Velvets of Mohair and Mohair 
Blends for Furniture and Enclosed Motor-Cars 
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there are three 
tires as good 
as Mason::: 


MASON TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


“Hardest test for stock tires” 


F. E. Moskovitz, President, Stutz Motor 
Car Company, made this statement at the 
Indianapolis Speedway on April 21, just 
after a Stutz stock car had won the Stevens 
Challenge Trophy: “Traveling for more 
than 1,600 miles at an average speed of 
more than 67 miles per hour, over the 
rough bricks of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way, is, I believe, the hardest test to which 
stock tires were ever subjected. Four 
Mason tires completed the entire distance 
without a change —conclusive proof of the 
wonderful wearing qualities which Mason 
builds into its tires.”"* 


Masons Make Record in bus service 


The ( ) t Railway had this experience 
with their bus No. A-18: Two Mason Bus 
& Truck tires were placed on the left 
(dual) rear wheels. Two new tires of well- 
known make were placed on the opposite 
wheels. When these latter tires were worn 
out they were replaced by two new tires 
of another make. These, too, wore out. 
The original Masons had not even punc- 
tured, and showed scarcely any wear. 
Because of this unusual record in 
Chattanooga the officials of the line have 
equipped their buses in other cities with 
Mason tires.* | Name furnished on request. 





*This remarkable service record is in excess of what may normally be ex- 
pected of Masons or any other tires, but is indisputable evidence that Mason 


tires possess the rugged sturdiness necessary in delivering longer wear. 
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that there is 
no better tire 
than Mason: 


MASON TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


TIRES 


























** Toughest, longest wearing” * Boulevards and mountain roads” 
Leo Tweddel is a veteran Checker Cab G. M. Skidmore, lumber dealer, of Dow- 
owner and driver in Detroit, being one of ney, California, thinks so highly of his 
the first six Checker drivers in that city. Mason cord tires, that he sent us this 
He has this to say: “My own experience unsolicited statement: “I have used Mason 
indicates that Masons are unquestionably cords on my car for the last three years 
the toughest, longest wearing balloons and the mileage to date on one set is a 
available at any price. On my cabs they little over 32,000 miles, and they look 
have frequently run as high as 30--40— 44 good for another 12,000 miles. This 

48 thousand miles. And another thing: mileage was made not only on boulevards 
It is a genuine pleasure to do business but over 6,000 miles in the mountains 
with my Mason dealer. He understands of Oregon and the Sierra Mountains of 
the meaning of the word service better California. It is with great pleasure that 
than anyone else I have ever dealt with.’’* I make this statement.’’* 

*This remarkable mileage record is in excess of what may normally be ex- 
pected of Masons or any ether tires, but is indisputable evidence that Mason 
tires possess the rugged sturdiness necessary in delivering longer wear. 
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5 ae thousands of motorists will ask 
repairmen what is causing the bad car- 
bon knock in their motors; why plugs and 
valves are fouling; why they’re using so much oil; why 
their motors have lost their pep... And the answer is 
simple. They need new piston rings. You yourself may 
need new rings today, or tomorrow—or next week. 
And it will pay you to ask for PERFECT CIRCLES. 
PERFECT CIRCLE Oil-‘Regulating rings, by their exclusive 
groove-and-slot combination, stop oil-pumping and 
make possible 1,000 or more miles to the gallon of oil. 


PERFECT 
CIRCLE 


IN EVERY MAJOR RACE FOR F 


And by improving cylinder lubrication 

they add 10,000 miles to the life of cyl- 

inders and pistons. 
PERFECT CIRCLE (ompression rings, precision-built, are 
equally effective in preventing blow-by,a common cause 
of lost compression and power. 
Acomplete set of PERFECT CIRCLES constitutes the finest 
in piston ring equipment. Yet the difference in price be- 
tween PERFECT CIRCLES and ordinary rings is insignifi- 
cant. The only way to be sure of PERFECT CIRCLE per- 
formance is to insist on PERFECT CIRCLE rings. 


Oil-Regulating Type, 60c and up. Compression Type, 30c and up. 
THE PERFECT CIRCLE COMPANY, HAGERSTOWN, INDIANA 


Export Sales ‘Department, $49 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PISTON RINGS 
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VE YEARS 


PISTON RINGS 














Continued from Page 102 
Don stepped into the shop, to return pres- 
ently with somewhat clammy copies of the 
paper which he handed to his companions. 
‘While you read carefully I will main- 
tain a sphinx-like silence. Restrain any ob- 
servations until you have read your fill.” 


Twenty minutes passed. Then it was 
Ellsworth who spoke His voice was 
schooled to steadiness: ‘‘ And what was the 


idea of giving us this preview?” 


‘Different reasons, fitting diverse indi- 
viduals. The relationship, for instance, be- 
tween you and myself is peculiar, not to 


say anomalous. It treatment 
Breadth of wisdom is indicated.” 

‘You mean Iris, I suppose.”’ 

‘Precisely.”’ 

“We've been rivals after a fashion, but 
how it came about I don’t 
You've a droll way of carrying on 
ship 

‘I haven't started one yet,” said Don. 
“But the situation is there, the personal 
element present. It is embarrassing. There- 
fore this gleam of light in the darkness, this 
word to the wise. As I said before, the wind 
toward the north. It’s the 
in which a sailorman would carry 
full sail.’’ 

‘Any conditions?” 

‘For you—none.” 

Oakes,” said Ellsworth, “ 


requires 


ust know. 


a court- 


blows sort of 


breeze 


you’re one of 


those rare birds--a natural white mar 
not painted.”’ He got to his feet. 
‘The sheriff,’ said Don, ‘‘will be too 





busy to see you.’ 

‘I play by the rules,’ said Ellsworth, 
and extended his hand. Don took it. There 
was no further word, and Ellsworth dis- 
appeared through the door. 

‘Now,” said Don, turning to Mather, 
“you and I will indulge in pros and cons.” 

Which they did for a matter of half an 
hour; after which Supervisor Mather with- 
but not until he had raised his hand 
in the presence of a notary public. 

When Mr. Mather went away from there 
in obvious haste, Don stepped to the door 
of the composing room. “Jake,” he called, 

how many of the juvenile backbone of the 
nation have you on hand?” 

‘Fifteen kids,” said Jake. 

‘Throw off the leash at 1:45. 
not later. And I on tl 
be ready to ride we — the agape 


arew, 


Not sooner 


e opposite shore will 


Fox's name will be placed in nomina- 
tion at two.” 
At 1:15, working apparently on sched- 
’ » i ! . 


i} 
yy lisor 


le, Don made a telephone call. 
hie asked. 
To... 
“Oakes speaking. . . . W 
‘As you promised.” 
“Wet or dry?” 
*Both.” 
uptives: 
*Four.”’ 
‘Talkative?’ 
Voluble.” 
It must have 
Brodie when he hit the 
Will I see you at the 
‘I’m on my way.” 


hat luck?” 


>o9 


relief to Steve 


iid Dor 


convention hall? 


peen a 
water,” 
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Don hung up and pi 
It is a risky matter to print the news cate 
it happens 
young editor walked rapidly to the 


gorically | vefore 


The 


hall in which the county convention wa 
convened. The preliminary business of the 
day had been completed before the barbe 
cue; now, as the hour of two appr ed 
nominations were to be made * “Dor 


entered the crowded hall Amasa White ad 
vanced to the platform | to put 
tion the name of Sheriff Fox 
Don looked about him 
wore a cut-and-dried 
disturbed their serenity. 
to nominate Fox; presently they 
so without fuss or delay, and would be 
to join in the general merry-making. The 
gallery was jammed with citizens; the lobby 
was crowded hundreds 
gathered in the 
wondering just why they 
come. As Mr. White opened his mout} 
Don saw through the num 
ber of boys appear with arms stacked wit! 
newspapers. 
Mr. White 


briefly; it was se: 


nomina 


The de 
Nothing had 


They were there 


look. 


} 
would do 


fr 
me 


and outside 
, 
ciement 


had bothered t 


some 


were sunst 


open door a 


made his nominating speec! 


onded Dy Mr. Whelar 


The chairman asked if there were other 
nominations, and an agitated, if zealous, 
citizen named Spratt advanced to place 


the convention the name 


haltingly before 
of Doctor Noble. 
The convention But even as 


laughed 


laughed half a dozen boys were passing 
among them distributing copies of the 
Sentinel. . . . A gentleman unknowr 
to the village quietly took his seat besicd 
the sheriff. 

There was a sudden hush, a silence of 
stunned surprise, amid which Don ad- 
vanced to the platform. “It is my pr 


lege,”’ he said, ‘‘to second the nomination 
of Doctor Noble riff of t) 
I doso. At the same time | : 
to announce the withdrawal of the nz 
Mr. Claude Ellsworth as 

that of Mr. Mather as supervisor 
Mather and Mr. Ellsworth hay 


for s 





county 
im constrained 
ime of 
prosecuto! and 


Bott Mr 





from our midst, and at this instant are 
making haste to the northwar rd. As you 
may know, the Canadian line es some 


twenty miles in that direction.” 
He paused. Sheriff Fox 
feet and bellowed, but the strang« 
touched his 
Whereu 


leaped to } 
gentie- 
man at his side arm and whis- 


pered S al sat down 
suddenly 

‘I trust,”’ said Don, “ 
time to read and digest your papers. 


of the advance of 


pon he 


that you have had 
Some 


news was published in 


the fact. Some of it you are now seeing as 
it takes place. I may point out, as an in- 


stance, the arrest of Mr. Fox by Mr. Wilsor 
of the Federal Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment--as exclusively announced in the 
Sentinel. You will find there also a descrip- 


tion of a raid made some minutes ago by 
Federal authorities upon a warehouse be- 
longing to the sheriff. Some thousand 


cases of assorted | seized, and a 
number of containers of dr 
Don held up his hand Mr silence As 


e paper so correc tly, the « dence 


iquors were 


states 
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matter of malieasance ) ‘ n 
ition of pul fund " rth. wh 

“ not miscarry I} eve me twe 

( 0 m t ‘ ‘ 

t< if? la + ‘ ‘ + 

But de egate are | u r er nia 

of these thing our nt nominate M 

Fox. It might « con, | 

‘ T to | t 
tempted, | ‘ t ‘ 
public opinion. It o es the ga 
the street o \ P ¢ on 
ng itse I w ! ein nominatio 
a ete slate ounty offices sus 
ye tr ma et 

tize 

Don read W t mine 

Vote te te nanted t 
balcony Outside owd the «tre 

OF up the r\ 

Where ea i outed ar 
eager voice 

Here omes the ta ett : a) owe 
inothe 

Vote gr oO i : 

The delegates eyed o ot ’ we 

ri two mir 
Mr. Chairmar iid Do Ippose 
ou proceed W Ut! ne 
If iid the chairn tremulous!) 
tl e are no turtne ominations, we sha 
proceed to nominate Mr. Clerk, will yo 
ull the | | 

4 long, thir na qaual wit a ple ng 
oice arose in his place ‘Mr. Chairman, 
he sale isa ‘Il mo ye that the sent 
ment of tl here ) ntion is so dog-gone 
inanimou i t! N of the county 1s so 
darn apparent, that t ler ist the vote 
and call it } 

‘All ir o N it hairmar 

The ave could be heard in the clamoro 
treet 

Contrary-minded? 

Silence reigned 

Don made his way through the excit 

owd to the lobpt Men wanted tos 
his hand, they thumped his back, bawled 

ame, gave him such an ovation as or 
ih a gathering could give Don kept 
on his way with a boyish grit Docto 
Noble barred his wa tea n } ‘ 
hands outstretched 

“My boy 
broke. But hl was at ind he 
voice did not brea 

‘Father,’ she said, and her eyes were 
very bright and her cheeks de ously pink 
‘will you ask Mr. Oa ou may intro 
duce me?” 

‘Whvy.” sa Don, ] o objection at 
all 

‘Mr. Oakes,”’ said the doctor permit 
me to present my daughter ] 

Don looked down into her eyes, whicl 
did not waver Well,” he said now that 
we know each other, let’s go ride on tl 
m¢ go-round 
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Lock your desk —_ | 


Tall pines beckon from some cool shore ... laughing voices call from 


veranda, fairway, and bridle path . .. femininity allures in sports frocks 


Se ee 


by Patou and Poiret ...and there are men you'd like to meet, equally hy 
correct in this haberdashery by Wilson Brothers: a 
Handmade Brompton ties in silks that blend with fine imported shirt- 
ings... handkerchiefs, French rolled or hemmed, with patterns harmo- eat 
nizing ... socks* or golf hose that too are part of the ensemble... sports pay 

















*An achievement in ho- 
siery, Wilson Brothers 
“75” for 75c! More silk, 
finer silk, with Buffer 
toe and heel that defy 
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hardest. 
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shirts of Bond Street broadcloth with custom trimness . . . belts of braided 






leather or colored webbing . . . shirts and shorts for freedom. 
The complicated business of buying all these things correctly has been 
amazingly simplified by Wilson Brothers Style Committee. Reasonable price 


too is assured when you find Wilson Brothers label. 


WILSON BROTHERS 


Haberdashery 





CHICAGO, 





NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS 










Shirts + Neckwear + Hosiery + Scarfs + Handkerchiefs + Underwear 


Nightwear + Belts + Suspenders + Garters + Novelties 
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THE BIG PEP MAN 


might possibly stir the Sox into action. 
Anyways,’ I points out, “‘you got nothing 
tolose. If Coote accomplishes anything, all 
right; if he doesn’t, you’re sitting pretty for 
another yelp for some dough to get decent 
players with.” 

“Thad planned to send you on a trip this 
week,”” says Pat, ‘‘but now I’m going to 
keep you here to play along with Cootie. 
He’s too rich for my blood, and besides, a 
little morale’ll do you no harm. It might 
help you to bring something back from the 
tall grass besides expense accounts.” 

“*A shot of it in the arm might not hurt 
you, either,”’ I retorts. ‘‘It might help you 
identify a ball player when you see one.” 

*“*Let’s not quarrel,” says Heenan mildly. 
“Remember it was the get-together spirit 
that put a pair of A’sthetic Pants on every 
third man in Muscatine, lowa.”’ 


ir 

HE game that afternoon with the Liz- 

ards is the usual dumb show put on by 
the Sox since the beginning of the season. 
Balls that a cripple could have caught in 
his watch pocket without moving out of his 
wheel chair are overrun and underguessed 
into marvelous muffs, the pitching is as 
terrible as the hitting and just a little bit 
better than the base running. Coote, in the 
dugout with me and Heenan, observes the 
crime without comment. 

3ut he has plenty enough to say when 
we lines up the boys for him in the club- 
house. In his speech he doesn’t mention 
the punk playing of the team, but harps 
heavy on civic pride. From the pathetic 
picture Coote paints of conditions in Bost- 
burg on account of the Blue Sox being in 
the cellar you’d imagine a combination of 
the black plague, high water and new 
taxes had hit the burg, with strong men 
weeping in the public square, infants beg- 
ging not to be allowed to grow up and 
women wailing through the dark streets at- 
tired in chic outfits of sackcloth and sashes. 

Coote’s got a glib line of dictionary fod- 
der and a way of putting it over that holds 
the gang’s interest. 

Before he’s halfway through his piece 
most of the boys are hanging their heads, 
and I catches gulps from a couple of rookies 
who don’t know what it’s all about except 
ing that it’s sad. 

As for me, the home-town civic-pride 
stuff is just a big inside laugh. There isn’t 
a bird on the team that comes from Bost- 
burg, the nearest approach to a regular 
resident being Wild Bill Kenney, whose 
late stepuncle once thought of moving to 
Bostburg, but changed his mind and settled 
in Biloxi, Mississippi. 

Coote puts a period to his palaver by 
inviting all the boys to a banquet at the 
hotel that night. I got a date and can’t go, 
but I hears all about it the next morning 
when I runs across Wild Bill in the ball 
yard. 

“What you doing around here so ea 
Iinquires. ‘‘ Hunting for your batting eye? 

“T’ve come to turn in my uniform,” 
growls Kenney. ‘I’m through.” 

‘What seems to be the trouble?” I asks; 
but I got a pretty good idea. 

‘Am I a ball player or ain’t I?” de- 
mands Bill. 

“Why, yes,” says I. 

“No, I ain’t!” yelps Kenney. “I’m a 
service unit that’ll die for good old Bost- 
burg.” 

“Tell me,” I invites, gentle, “‘what hap- 
pened at the get-together.” 

**First,”’ snarls Wild Bill, ‘‘we sang our 





club sor ae 

“*Club song?” I repeats. 

“Sure!”’ says Kenney. ‘‘We got a song 
and a slocum and we're going to get but- 
tons if we do good in Steal-a-Base Week. 
Here,”’ he adds, digging into his pocket and 
pulling out a crumpled bit of paper. ‘‘ This 
is the thing he passed around and wanted 
us to learn. Try that on your French 
horn.” 








Continued from Page 23 


Coote’d had eight or ten verses printed, 
the first one going something like this: 


We are the n ighty Blue Sor, 
And we strive with might and main 
To } lay the game like Trojan 


And the pennant loa 


flan. 
For we love our dear old home town, 


Her glory i 


We'd die for dear old Bostburg 


our aim; 


To ave her name from shame, 


““What’s the tune?”’ I inquires. ‘“‘ Meet 
Me in Honey Time, Dearie, and We'll Have 
the Hives Together?” 

‘Search me,”’ shrugs Bill. ‘‘I didn’t do 
any singing. The other saps, though, were 
afraid of their jobs and did everything that 
young nut told ’em to. He even made ’em 
learn a piece of poetry—something that 
started, ‘I am the master of my feet.’ Will 
you tell me what good that kind of squirrel 
food’s supposed to do?”’ 

“‘Tt’s calculated,”’ I explains, ‘‘to pep up 
the boys and load ’em up with morale—the 
way they done during the war. What else 
did Coote pull?”’ 

“Youmay not know it,” returns Kenney, 
‘but beginning tomorrow is Make-a-Hit 
Week; after that comes Steal-a-Base 
Week, then Catch-a-Fly Week. The win- 
ner each week gets a button. If you win 
two buttons in succession you get a rosette. 
I don’t remember what you get for three 
probably a kiss from Cootie. Also he’s di- 
vided the team into teams. Leaving out 
the pitcher, there’s four on a side, and the 
layout making the most hits gets a prize.” 

‘*What else?” I asks. 

‘‘When Coote started teaching the boys 
a club yell I left,” says Bill. “If you got 
nothing else to do today,’’ he goes on, “‘ you 
might go out and scout yourself up a new 
ird baseman—preferably one that can 
i and looks well decorated with ro- 
settes.”’ 

“Don’t be silly,” I tells him. ‘This 
Coote gag is just a barmy idea of young 
Grant’s and will probably do a fade-away 
in a week. The kid’s desperate over the 
Sox being in the cellar and is grabbing at 
straws. Stick along, Bill.” 

It takes a lot of arguing, but Kenney 
finally agrees to hang on awhile. He’s our 
best bet—the least of nine evils. Without 
Bill at third, they'd be driving fleets of 
tractors and herds of elephants through 
the infield. 

Business takes me downtown around 
noon, and when I gets back to the park 
the game’s already under way with a 0-0 
score in the first half of the third. Our 
count I can understand; the Lizards is 
quite a surprise. At the dugout I finds 
Coote, with his arms around two of the 
players. Wild Bill swinging three bats is 
walking toward the plate. 

‘*Now, boys,’ yelps the morale engineer, 
jumping to his feet, “‘three lusty cheers for 
Bill.” 


The lads give ’em, some of ’em acting 








kind of shamefaced, but most of ’em as if 
they liked to do it. Kenney turns around 
with a scowl and for a second it looks as if 
he’s going to heave all three bats at Coote, 
but he thinks better of it and advances to 
the pan. 

“The Hit-a-Week yell,” orders Coote, 
going through the St. Vitus movements of 
a college-cheer leader. ‘‘All together!” 








And there comes to my ears loud and clear: 


y for! 
Clever as a fox! 
Do we get base hits 


Flock: a Slox ks m flocks ih 


? 


The yell doesn’t aim-stimulate Wild Bill 
any He swings at one he couldn’t have hit 
with a bat forty feet long, loses his balance 
and sits down by the plate. There he squats, 
glaring at his well-wishers in the dugout 
till Heenan yelps him to his feet 

“How do you like our cheer?’’ Coote 
asks me. r’ 

“‘Great!”’ says I. 


‘You see,”’ goes on the youngster, en- 
thusiastic, ‘it’s an efficient yell —there’s r 
waste. Next week, you know, is Stea 
Base Week All we have to do is substi- 
ture ‘do we steal bases’ for the third line, 
and we're all set. The week after that it 
‘do we catch flies,’ and so or Organized 
cheering,” he adds, ‘‘is among the best 
morale builders.” 

“Well,” I remarks, as Kenney misses a 
third one from here to Chillicothe, 
doesn't seem to have goal-galvanated him 
to any great extent.” 


‘* Boys,” 


says Coote, ignoring my crack, 
“‘old Bill tried. Let’s give him a hand 
What’s the matter with Bill?” 

‘“*He’s all right!’’ shouts the bench. 

“Who's all right”’’ demands Coote. 

“Bill!” thunders the dugout 

It’s not all right by Kenney, though 
With a curse he throws the bat from him, 
shoots a snarl in our direction and sits sul- 
lenly by the left-field wall for the rest of our 
half. Coote pretends not to notice the 
grouch, and I casts a glance at Pat to see 
how the proceedings hit him. He’s grim 
and silent, but his lips are between his 
teeth and his knuckles are white and tight. 
Though he doesn’t say a word, a jury of 
mind readers could indict him quick for 
what he thinks. 

With two out, a single, an error and a 
walk fill the sacks with Sox. I never saw 
so much pep on the bases and so much 
excitement among the bench warts as 
when Joe Gilligan goes up to bat. There’s 
no argument about Coote having stirred 
the boys up. 

Two strikes and three balls puts the 
Lizard pitcher in the hole. A foul, and 
then he grooves a fast one—about the only 
kind of heave Joe can hit. And, baby, he 
hits this one! Straight f 





for the fence it 
sails—and over. Four runs! More than 
the Blue Sox have made in one inning since 
the Big Breeze in Ireland. 

Then the excitement. The gang shakes 
hands, embraces, jumps around, and 
when Gilligan lopes home he’s lifted to 
the shoulders of the players and marched 
around before the dugout. 

“Now, boys,” says Coote, orde Ing sl- 
lence with uplifted hand, “‘let’s not forget 
all this is for the glory of Bostburg. All 
together! 

“We are the mighty Blue Sox 
And we strive with might and main 


barks the umps. ‘‘ What 


Play ball!” 
the hell is this—a camp meeting? 

Red Hennessey finally detaches himself 
from the bunch and proceeds to the plate, 
singing as he goes: 


“And we'd die for dear old Bostburg 


To save her name from shame.” 


He dies all right—on a pop fly to the 
pitcher. 

The Sox win eight to three—the first 
victory in seven starts—but the win isn’t 
the big thing. Five stolen bases, including 
a theft of home by one of the slowest men 
on the team, practically errorless ball in 
the field, headwork in the pinches, brainy 
pitching—those are the things that click 
with me. 

‘Well?” says I to Heenan, after th 
game. 

“What about it?” growls Pat. ‘‘Aren’t 
we due to cop one game out of eight? We 
might have made sixteen runs if Cooti 
hadn’t been here. Just an off day for the 





Lizards.” 

‘Be your age,’”’ I comes back. “Of 
course we’re due to win a game occasior 
ally, but did you notice the speed and the 
spirit and the teamwork of your journey 
} 


1 } 


men? They’re the same players you had 
{ 


lifferent, aren’t 


last week, but they’re 
they? 

*Pish!’’ snaps Heenan. “‘Every team 
has its good days.” 

‘Listen, feller,” says I, ‘“‘there are folks 
in this world who can make mobs eat out 








Sturdy. thick- 


crowing hair 


yours, with this daily care 


Young-looking: so often a 
mans age is guessed by a glam at 


his hair! 


You can keep vour hair thick, 
Vigorous, voung—check thinning or 


falling hair—with a daily treatment 
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EVERY MORNING wet your hair and 


scalp thoroughly with Pinand’s Eau 
de Quinine Then. with vour fingers 
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Uniform 
in Quality 


“AMERICAN” 
Pulleys and Hangers 


and 


OTIC 


HE experience of uniform 

quality and long wear has 
made Utica Sheets and Pillow 
Cases favorably known to 
millions of women. 
This steadfast quality is the 
fruit of manufacturing skill 
and the most efficient equip- 
ment. 
Included in this equipment 
are ‘‘American’’ Steel Split 
Pulleys and ‘“‘ American ”’ Pres- 
sed Steel Beam Heads. Their 
selection by the makers of 
Utica Sheets must rest upon 
these same fundamentals of 


te amdl 
ow Cases 


uniform quality, long life, 
skilled workmanship and 
sound ‘construction. 

The millions of “ American”’ Pulleys, 


Jangers and other pressed steel 
pr¢ duc ts serving the industrial 
world, are evidence that this name, 
too, is favorably known through 
experience to thousands of mills and 
factories in this and virtually every 
other country where manufacturing 
is carried on. 

The teatures which make “‘ Ameri- 
can"’ Pulleys and Hangers so effi 
cient are described in special folders. 
Have your secretary write for these. 


The American Pulley Co. 


Manufacturers of Stee! Split Trans 
mission Pulleys, Pressed Steel 
Shaft Hangers, Pressed Steel Hand 
Trucks and Pressed Steel Shapes 


4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For nearest distributor see MacRae's 
Blue Book 
coo 
Strength, with light weight, is a character 


istic of both ‘‘American”’ Pulleys and 

American"’ Shaft Hangers Both are 
efficient tools of power transmission and 
because of their convenience and trim, 
graceful lines, both are distinctly in 
harmony with modern shop practice 
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"HANGERS PULLEYS 


ATEN TED es, 


CO ee 








of their hands. Some of ’em engineer lynch- 
ings, some of ’em run Y. M. C. A. drives. 
It’s a gift and Coote has it. He’s got your 
crowd sitting in his lap and calling him 
papa.” 

“‘They’re just kidding him,”’ insists Pat. 

“Kidding or not,” I returns, “‘they’re 
S and Coote’s the kid that pepped 


"Has he got you too?’’ demands Heenan. 


Well,” says I, ‘‘I’m not quite ready to 
die for dear old Bostburg, but I’d miss a 
meal to keep its name from shame.” 


Iv 


N THE next three weeks the Sox take 

fifteen of the twenty games played and 
climb up from the basement to fourth 
place—in the first division for the first time 
in three years. 

Coote keeps right on top of the boys, 
with weekly get-together meetings, inspi- 
rational talks, badges, group singing and 
all the rest of the morale mélange. Spoofing 
from the papers don’t bother him any and 
he’s got the Sox so well trained that it 
doesn’t faze them either. 

The only hold-outs are Kenney and 
Heenan. Though I got a sneaking suspicion 
that Pat’s halfway sold on the young- 
ster’s pep program, out in the open he in- 
sists that the team was due for a spurt and 
it would have spurted regardless of Coote. 
Wild Bill, however, is totally cold on the 
boy. 


He’s said no more about quitting, but 


| he sulks so that I expect a flare-up almost 


any time. It happens a few days after our 
return from a short swing around the East- 
ern circuit. I’m in the clubhouse with Pat 
when Kenney bursts in, choking with 
rage. 

‘Now I am through,” he shouts, “and 
I’ll break Coote in two before I go!” 

‘“What’s eating you?’’ demands Heenan. 

“How would you like a guy to come 
crashing into your house,” comes back Wild 
Bill, ‘‘to see if you’re living happy with 
your wife? How 4 

““When’d you get a wife?” I cuts in. 

“‘T haven’t any,”’ barks Kenney. ‘‘That 
rah-rah nut of yours saw me with my sister 
and he thought she was my wife. What 
business has 

“Calm yourself,” says I. ‘‘It’s part of 
the morale game to see if the hired hands 
are living happy at home. No guy having 
domestic troubles can do good work. What'd 
Coote do?” 
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“‘He started asking me personal ques- 
tions,’’ returns Bill, ‘‘and I was just get- 
ting ready to bust him one when Helen got 
in between us. She took it all for a joke. 
Not me, though. I'll i 

“‘Does he know now she’s your sister?” 
L asks. 

“Yeh,” says Kenney. 

“Then forget it,’’ I advises. ‘‘He won’t 
bother you again. I’ll promise you that.” 

It takes Pat and myself an hour to calm 
down the wild Irishman, but we finally 
make the grade. The chance of crashing 
our way to the pennant money is the ace of 
our arguments. 

From that day on, though, there’s a 
change in Coote. From the peak of pep he 
slides rapidly down to a sort of dopy tired- 
ness. The cheering in the dugout dies 
down and finally disappears altogether; 
the weekly get-togethers are called off and 
the inspirational talks in the clubhouse are 
pretty flabby affairs. There’s not enough 
jazz in ’em to rouse a hungry tiger into at- 
tacking a sitting rabbit. 

Coote’s lack of interest raises heck with 
the Sox. With the master pepster off 
his feed, they quickly get back to their old 
tricks of tossing off games that are in the 
bag, lazying around the bases and doing a 
sieve in the infield. It looks like back to 
the second division for us, and Heenan 
brings his worries to me. 

“‘What’s the matter with Coote?” he 
asks. 

“Don’t know,” 
burned himself out. 
rahing forever.” 

“You don’t think,” 
Kenney’s got his goat, 
been the same since 
crown him.” 

‘“‘Or since he met Kenney’s sister,”’ says 
I slowly. “I wonder if in looking into 
Bill’s private life he didn’t gum up his own. 
She’s a knock-out.”’ 

With me, to wonder is to act. That night 
I finds Coote alone in the hotel lobby, look- 
ing into space. ‘*Why the low morale?” I 
inquires. 

‘I’m all right,’’ he mutters. 

‘*No man,” says I, “‘can do his best work 
if he has private worries.” 

‘‘What,’’ demands the youngster, ‘‘do 
you know about my private affairs?” 

‘‘Nothing,’’ I comes back, and then 
shooting in the dark—‘‘except Helen Ken- 
ney.”’ It’s a bull’s-eye. He starts forward 
with saucer eyes and then slowly sinks back 


“She told him.” 


says I. ‘“‘Guess he’s 
You can’t go on hur- 


inquires Pat, ‘‘that 
do you? He ain’t 
Bill threatened to 
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into his seat. “‘Wild about her?” I asks, 
gentle. 

‘“*Since I first saw her,”’ 

‘‘And she?” I pursues. 

“‘T don’t know,” says Coote. ‘“‘Some- 
times I think she’s laughing at me; some- 
times I 

**See much of her?” I cuts in. 

“No,” he returns. ‘I can’t call at her 
house on account of Wild Bill. I meet 
her downtown occasionally—talk over the 


gulps the kid. 


phone—that’s all.” 
‘‘What you need, boy,” says I, “‘is aim- 
stimulation and goal-galvanization. Engi- 


neer your own morale. Certainly the lad 
that put a pair of pants on every third man 
in Muscatine ought to have enough get and 
go to grab off a filly.” 
“It’s different,”” mumbles Coote. 
“Different nothing!”’ I snaps. ‘‘ Make 
this Get-the-Girl Week—and here’s your 
yell: 
Coote, Coote, 
Listen to me root! 
Do I get the girl? 
You can bet your boot! 


Coote, 


“Get busy,” says I. ‘In the bright lex- 
ington of youth there’s no such word as 
‘flop.’”” And I goes on with an inspira- 
tional talk that would make a sitting rabbit 
attack a hungry tiger. 

Coote steams up visibly. ‘Gosh!’ 
he. ‘The Sox don’t need me any more. 
You're a better morale engineer than I am.” 

“Now listen,’’ I tells him. ‘I happen to 
know that Kenney is playing poker tonight 
over at Gifford’s. Call on Helen; ask her 
to marry you. If she says no, call it a day; 
if she says yes, call it a life. Whatever the 
decision, make it final. You don’t want to 
go drooling your life away like a Jovesick 
cow, do you?”’ 

“*T’ll do it!’’ shouts Coote, 
From the elevator I hears: 


says 


darting away. 


Coote, Coote, Coote, 


Listen to me root 


There’s a note for me at the clubhouse the 
next morning. It’s from Coote. 


“I’m damned,” says I, after a quick 
glance, ‘‘and I’m the guy that pepped him 
up to it. Listen,” and I reads to Pat: 


She said yes. Got married last night and are 
on our way to Chicago. Ginsberg wired me to 
come. When I left I promised I would if he 
needed me. Aésthetic Pants are falling dow: 
badly. 
growls Heenan. 


**So are my Sox,” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Cap'n Dick 


HESE summer people make me awful 
tired ; 
They ask such damfool questions. 
Dick, 
I wonder if you'd let me steer the boat?” 
I let ’em hold the wheel, and I stand by 
And tell ’em just to keep her on the course. 
They never do; they like to feel her turn 
And hear the water lap against the side. 
They soon get tired, and then I take the 
helm, 
And listen to ’em talk and talk and talk. 
Then someone says to me, “Oh, Cap'n Dick, 
Tell us about the wild, excitin’ times 
You must have had!” I ain't had many, but 
I’ve something in my head besides my teeth, 
And so I tell ’em things they want to hear. 
They oh, and ah, and yap ‘‘ How wonder- 
ful!” 
Then smile at one another as they say, 
I ain't supposed to hear all 


“Cap'n 


“So quaint!” 

that. 

One woman asks for “tales about the sea.” 

I haven't been to sea since I was young, 

But I remember sailor yarns I've heard 

And tell’em to her; she believes ’em ail. 

By gad, it’s better fun to lie to her 

Than anyone I know; she’s so derned good 

And pious—she believes ’em, every word! 

Then Clark, the man that owns the boat, 
comes aft 





(Continued from Page 28) 


And tries to tell me how to navigate ; 

He’s just that salty—thinks he knows it all. 

And I keep shut and listen, quiet-like, 

And nod, like he was learning me a lot, 

And hold my course. His charts may be all 
right, 

But when I’ve sailed a channel forty year, 

I like to figger on the course myself. 


Sometimes I fe el like throwin’ up this job 
And gettin’ out and to sea again. 


John R. 


goin 


Swain. 


‘*Almost Anything Can Happen’’— 
Shakspere or Somebody 


HE CUSTOMER: Now 
see your new line of straw 
That’s the very thing, if it’s my size. 
size do I wear? 
THE SALESMAN: 
sir. 
CUSTOMER: 


then, let me 
hats. Ah! 
What 


Seven and one-eighth, 


A perfect fit, you 
see. Precisely suited to my type—broad 
shoulders, rugged features. The broad 
brim’s just the thing for me. Now, of 
course, that style wouldn’t go for a small 
unimposing man, but for me—perfect! 

SALESMAN: But, sir, I’m 

CUSTOMER: Now I’m just going to get 


Good. 


a good look at myself in the mirror. No, 
not over there. Here it is, see? Just as I 


told you—and it looks splendid from the 
back. Remember, this is an imported hat. 


As you were about to suggest, I could go 
next door to Keenan’s and buy a hat that 
looks just like this for $2.75, but—it 
wouldn't be the same hat. Now, don’t ob- 
ject. Your label alone is worth the extra 
$7.25. But let me call your attention to 
the other features—the special fits-the- 
head construction, the patent sweat band, 
the extremely light weight, the 
band in perfect taste. 
SALESMAN: But 
CUSTOMER: Ah, yes, I 
sive, perhaps, but it’s worth it 
alive, do you realize 


colored 


know. Expen- 
Why, man 
that hat weavers are 
getting $1.15 an hour, where they used to 
get fifty-five Do you realize how 
duties have gone up? Do you realize how 
rare good straw is becoming? And look at 
the rent you're paying here! Rents have 
increased more than 200 per cent in the past 
five years. Ten dollars is cheap—actually 
cheap—for such a hat. Now, let me see. 
What else do I need? Shirts, collars, ties, 
Of course. Yes, I know I 
have a big supply at present, but I’ll never 
find another bargain like this. 

SALESMAN: But 

CUSTOMER: Don’t 


cents? 


—<—" . a 
SOCKS SOCKS: 


argue with me. I 
tell you I do need them. Come, come, man! 
Brace yourself! Here, here! That won't 
do. . . . Manager, some cold water im- 
mediately. Your salesman has collapsed! 
Parke Cummings. 
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silence, supreme and unbroken save for the 
vyrating hiss of powdered snow; darkness 
save for the ghostly pallor of the snow fields 
and an occasional flare-up of the northern 
ts. Yet still there traveled with him, 
out in the obs« urity ahead, as if to torment 
his soul, the vision of a face, in every gust 
of wind the cadence of a beloved voice, all 
combining to produce a devastating sense 
of loss that seemed irreparable. 

After some seven weeks on the trail he 
was roused one day from his abstractions 
by a low rumble that emanated from the 
hroat of Chief, the leader of his team, the 
rumbie ending in a whine. 

‘““What’'s the matter, Chief?’’ Harrington 
asked. ‘‘ What is it, boy?” 

He observed the big leader closely. 
Every dog was eager and alert. There was 
no suggestion of danger in their manner, no 
tense excitement such as might prevail in 

of game. Rather, 
they seemed eager to increase the pace 
after a long hard day on the trail, and Har- 
rington knew that there was a camp some- 
where off ahead. 

He speculated afresh upon this strange 
faculty possessed by animals but denied to 
man. How could Chief have divined the 
presence of men or human habitation? 
The wind was at his back, so the dog could 
not possibly have caught the faintest rib- 
bon of scent from the country ahead. The 
hiss and grate of powdered snow precluded 
all thought that a vibration of sound had 
reached his ears against the wind. And his 
knowledge could net have been derived 
from the sight of a familiar landmark, for 
he had never been in these parts before. 
Yet he knew, and knowing, had conveyed 
the information to his master. Harrington 
traveled on for five hours before verifying 
Chief's prophecy. Then the dogs broke 
out into a beaten trail in which loomed the 
figure of a native. 

“McPherson?” Harrington asked, point- 
ing down the trail, and the native assented, 
falling in with him. 

Presently, from just ahead of them, a 
dog lifted its voice in the mournful wolf 
how! that is the tribal call of the huskies, 
and évery dog in the post joined in, a hun- 
dred voices swelling the chorus that was 
freighted with all the aching misery of the 
ages. As the concert died away it seemed 
to remind the native of something, and he 
pointed to the south. 

“Off there, t’ousant mile mebbe, wild 
dogs she howl,” he said. ‘‘ You know that 
place?”’ 

**No, I’ve never heard of it,’’ said Har- 
! That would place it, he reflected, 
somewhere in the region described to him 
by Van Dorn 

For another month he traveled southeast 
shion on the ice of the Mac- 
kenzie, stopping for several days at Good 


the immediate vicinity 


S 














Norman, posts spaced some two 
hundred miles apart. It was outside this 
nat a native pointed off 


last-named post t 


to the southwest 

“Ghost she lead wolf pack on the hunt 
that place,”” he volunteered. 

Again the region designated was some- 
where near the country of Van Dorn’s 
wanderings. 
the big falls that no man has 
seen?’’ Harrington inquired. 

The native assented eagerly. ‘Hear 
g water, no see um,” he said. 
No good go 


Over by 


nty hy 
pl Ly Dip 


Ground she burn that place. 


Ol’ Man de Nort’ she live there,”’ an- 
her native told him later, pointing. 

‘Ole Mandenort?”’ Harrington queried. 

‘Oh! I see, The Old Man of the North 


: there,’’ he interpreted, chuckling. “Is 


Um,” the Indian grunted, nodding. 
Bit by bit he pieced out the fable that 
the Old Man of the North lived in the phan- 
no man had seen; that the 
d burned round about and that ghosts 
t that vicinity 


tom falls that 


ed the w r) the int 
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Versions varied greatly, but there was a 
basic germ of the same idea in each of 
them. 

As Harrington traveled farther to the 
south and the winter became farther ad- 
vanced, there were a few hours of light 
daily—no sun, but merely a lifting of the 
pall, a brief period of pallor spreading 
across the snow fields. It was strange, he 
thought, that between this one string of 
interior posts and the new gold camps of 
the Yukon and the British Columbia re- 
gions there was no known route of crossing 
for two thousand miles save that one, at the 
extreme northern end of the continent, by 
which he had come from the Yukon to the 
McPherson post. 

“I'd like to have a look-see at that coun- 
try Van Dorn was telling us about, Chief,”’ 
he said. ‘‘The Moccasin Telegraph is 
clicking all over the north and spreading 
strange yarns about that region. Maybe 
we'll take a jaunt in there another season.” 

But he had no intention of visiting that 
country at the present time. The desire to 
get back to the outside world had become a 
compelling urge and he could not crush it 
back after three months on the trail alone. 
He reached Fort Simpson, a trading post 
and a mission situated at the confluence of 
the Liard and the Mackenzie. He slept for 
a few hours at the post and took the trail 
again. 

After some five hours of travel a point of 
light showed ahead. As he approached, it 
resolved itself into a fire of generous pro- 
portions, blazing merrily before a ten-foot 
bank that served to reflect the heat. A man 
sat with his back to the bank. 

The sound of sleigh runners on the ice 
reached his ears and he lifted his voice, 
“Ho, Harrington! Welcome to my fire- 
side!” 

This hail, drifting out into the night, 
amazed and startled Harrington. He 
veered in toward the fire and recognized 
the swarthy features of Villiers, the Psychic 
Prospector. The whole North Country 
credited this man with possessing peculiar 
powers of divination. Harrington knew 
him, not as a mystic but as a man of excep- 
tional intelligence, one in whom the natives 
freely confided, and with an uncanny knack 
for piecing together odd scraps of informa- 
tion. This greeting was characteristic of 
the man. 

‘I believe you are a mystic after all,” 
Harrington declared as he shook Villiers’ 
hand. ‘* How did you know I was anywhere 
in this country and how could you recog- 
nize the song of my sled runners in the 
night?”’ 

Villiers’ black eyes glowed with a pe- 
culiar light. He assumed a dreamy, far- 
away expression and when he spoke his 
voice came in a flat weird monotone. 

“Quite simple,’ said Villiers. ‘I met 
Van Dorn in Seattle when he landed from 
Alaska and he said you had headed for 
the interior over the Arctic Trail. This is 
the one route to the outside. I went inland 
to Edmonton and headed north. Reckon- 
ing our probable rates of travel, it seemed 
that our trails must cross on the ice of the 
Mackenzie somewhere within a reasonable 
distance north of Great Slave Lake. A 
native left the Simpson post while you 
slept, and when we met on the ice he in- 
formed me that you would soon be starting 
on. And here you are.” 

‘““And here I am,” Harrington agreed. 
“Are you going back outside with me?” 

“I'd planned somewhat to reverse that 
schedule,’ Villiers said. ‘‘Last year, in 
anticipation of a trip into new country, 
possibly with a companion, I arranged with 
the Nahané to make two canoes and cache 
them at a designated spot on the Liard. 
We could reach them before the ice goes out, 
each take a canoe and go our separate ways 
into that unknown country west of the 
Mackenzie and north of the Liard, then 
meet again on the Mackenzie in the fall and 
mush outside after the freeze-up.”’ 









But Harrington declined. Three months 
on the trail alone, except for thoughts that 
were not good company, was too long, he 
said. No more of that for him. 

“Love,”’ Villiers presently observed 
“love is one of the greatest natural forces. 
A very great accumulation of wealth is one 
of the most powerful artificial forces behind 
civilization. Frequently these two forces 
conflict. It is unfortunate that in your case 
they should have clashed.” 

“This time I concede your powers of 
divination,’’ Harrington said. 

“But it required only the most casual 
observation,” Villiers protested. ‘‘ You had 
wealth and position, the entrée to the best 
circles, a personality that cemented the 
friendship of men and women, children and 
dogs. You had achieved honor and recog- 
nition in your profession. When a man of 
that caliber suddenly tosses it all over- 
board and takes to wandering, moody and 
alone, in the wilderness, without interest in 
work or play, and rumors of recklessness 
begin to link themselves with his name, 
there's only one answer on this little green 
earth of ours to account for it—a woman.” 

Harrington, without comment, made a 
gesture of assent. 

“Loveis not logical,’’ Villierssaid. ‘‘ That 
is, it does not originate in logic, so cannot 
be dispelled by it. Therefore the applica- 
tion of logic will avail one little as a cure, as 
no doubt you have learned long since. 
Time! Time is Nature’s anesthetic. Even 
if it does not bring complete forgetfulness 
it induces a growing indifference. And as 
to time’’— Villiers shrugged negligently 
‘‘what do a few months more or less matter 
in the end?” 

Harrington envied this man his eternal 
placidity. The product of the union of a 
white father and a mother who was half 
white and half Cree, Villiers was a quarter 
blood. Extremely dark, with black eyes 
and straight black hair, his was the broad 
face adorned with the prominent cheek 
bones of the native. Extremely intelligent, 
widely read and extensively traveled, he 
had succeeded in eradicating the last trace 
of his youthful dialect and accent. Never- 
theless, except for the friendship of a few 
men such as Harrington, who recognized 
the man’s unusual qualities, Villiers had 
found himself largely cut off from intimate 
association with his intellectual peers. Yet 
he had risen above the mental travail oc- 
casioned by this burden and now seemed 
the symbol of absolute serenity. 

‘*What is there of interest in that coun- 
try?’’ Harrington asked. After all, he re- 
flected, Villiers was right. What could 
time matter to him in the end? In his pres- 
ent frame of mind he could as well put in his 
time one place as another. “Have you 
heard of a big falls back in there?” 

Villiers smiled. ‘‘And all the other 
things that the Moccasin Telegraph is tick- 
ing about,” he said. “It is on the head- 
waters of a river that flows into the Liard 
from the north. Even the Nahané folk 
have been up its course only a few miles 
above the mouth. Your northern aborigine 
is no traveler, and if meat and fish are 
plentiful he may reside for generations in 
a relatively small area. The early tribal 
feuds fixed that habit. I'd suggest that 
you post off up that stream while I go 
farther up the main Liard on some investi- 
gations of my own. Then we can meet 
back here on the Mackenzie in the fall.” 
He smiled suddenly upon Harrington. ‘I 
send you to the country of the big falls in 
search of that peace of mind that you 
covet —and tomorrow we start.” 


mt 


HE distant roar of the falls had throbbed 
in Harrington's ears for many days. It 
had come to be a very part of things, per- 
vading all Nature. His entire being had 
become so attuned to it that there were 
times when he was not conscious of hearing 


it. All minor sounds—the startled cries of 
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wild fowl, golden babble of song birds back 
in the forest, the weird laughter of the loons 
at night —seemed even louder by contrast, 
as if the vibrations of this never-ending 
chant served to intensify all alien notes 
that clashed with its cadences. 

On the day that the ice had gone out he 
had left Villiers at the point where this un- 
named stream flowed into the Liard. Al- 
ready he had attained to a point some two 
hundred miles beyond where even the 
Nahané had penetrated, and the whole 
summer lay before him. 

The banks of the stream were low rolling 
hills alternating with quivering muskeg 
flats that were apparently bottomless, yet 
heavily forested with spruce, aspen, birch 
and balm of Gilead. Harrington turned 
aside to explore the courses of inflowing 
creeks, halting occasionally to wash in his 
gold pan a few samples of dirt from some 
promising bar. He had left all his dogs 
save Chief to be cared for in a Nahané 
camp on the Liard, and the big leader 
cruised along the shores abreast of the 
canoe. The trees met above the waters of 
incoming creeks, fashioning their courses 
into water-floored and leaf-roofed tunnels. 
Waterfowl took wing with raucous clamor 
as the canoe slipped silently round the 
bends. Unseen songsters gushed liquid 
strains of melody from back in the somber 
depths of the moss-hung forest. The noise- 
less gliding of the canoe afforded opportuni- 
ties to make close approach to moose that 
stood in the water—big bulls with their 
antlers in the velvet, cows with ungainly 
calves. Never a day passed without en- 
countering bears. Whole colonies of bea- 
vers that had not yet been terrorized by the 
trap line regarded this queer, moving ob- 
ject curiously; and on one occasion a family 
of otters swam round the canoe. 

This was the wilderness primeval, un- 
scarred by the works of man. When one is 
thrown into intimate contact with virgin 
wilderness, be it in a trackless swamp, the 
snow-capped heights of mountain ranges or 
in the burning trackless desert, it engenders 
an odd mixture of self-reliance and humil- 
ity; the former for the reason that the only 
equation to be considered is that of one’s 
own ability to cope with the forces of Na- 
ture; humility for the reason that no man 
may abide alone in the wilderness without 
coming to full realization of his own relative 
insignificance in Nature’s scheme of things. 
Harrington found it all to his liking and he 
frequently lifted his voice in song as he 
paddled. He had come to look upon this 
region with a sense of proprietorship. It 
was his by right of conquest; and one night 
in camp he explained all this to Chief, after 
the fashion in which lonely men are prone 
to address their dogs. 

““All this is our very own wilderness, 
Chief,”” he declared. ‘It has known the 
tread of no other human feet before my 
own. Whatever my eyes behold has never 
before been viewed by man. It’s our own 
wilderness by right of conquest.”’ 

The big dog, instead of listening with his 
usual dignified gravity, seemed inattentive 
and uneasy. This restlessness had been in- 
creasit.< for the past two days. Once, his 
hackle fur bristling and erect, his growls 
had caused Harrington to put inshore to in- 
vestigate, only to find that the bar upon 
which Chief’s attentions centered had been 
tracked up by wolves. Still, Chief should 
not have become unduly excited about the 
matter, since wolves were no novelty to 
him. 

Now he cast about, sometimes cocking 
his ears alertly, at other times questing 
round with uplifted, quivering nose. Har- 
rington knew that the night carried infor- 
mation to Chief on every vagrant breeze, 
stray ribbons of scent and delicate vibra- 
tions of sound all too faint to register their 
impressions upon the dulled physical per- 
ceptions of man, but conveying infallible 
messages to Chief. 


Continued on Page 117 
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Continued from Page 112 
The dog suddenly bristled and snarled, 
crouching close to the bank of the river as if 


tempted to enter it In search of an enemy 
Harrington knew that in tl instance the 


pon some actual message 


dog was acting 


But the wind was wrong for him to catch a 
scent from the far side of the river, so it 


must be some sound that had roused him to 





this demonst on Harrington strained 
his ears but could detect nothing but the 
» of the current. An owl hooted fron 





othing to get excited about, Chief, | 





magine,”’ he said Sharp as your e: 
they fool you sometimes. If the wind w 
right so I knew that nose of yours was wor 
ng, I'd take more notice. No chance in the 
world to delude your sme ling ay paratus, 
s there boy ag 

The next day Harrington held on up the 
river only to turn off to ascend an inflowir 
On the returt ourney in midafter 
noon Chief appeared on a } 


overlooked a bend in the creek His hackle 








fur was erect and his action led Harringtor 


to put ashore below the knob and climb to 








ts crest. On its very tip reposed a sing 
rock. The hea carpet of moss was too 
springy to reveal tracks other than those of 
some heavy animal with cutting hoof 


Just behind the rock the moss seemed to 


be flattened somewha Perhaps a bear 


t 
had bedded there and had been routed by 








Chief. The edge of the forest closed in to 
within five yards of the open point, so 
dense that one eve could penetrate but a 
few feet into its moss-draped heart 

Bear, likely, and you run so close up 
on him before \ u not ced that it got you 
all riled up,” Harrington said. “But you 
should be well acquainted with bears by 


now, seeing ‘em every dav.” 





For the next few days the country grew 
rougher, the current inere ngly sw ft 
tapids necessitated several difficult por- 
tages 

**One day soon we'll find ourselves out of 
canoeing wate r,’ Harringtor pre dicted 

Tumbled hills flanked the river and 
mountains loomed just ahead, the dark slit 
of a canyo! howing Just outside its 


mouth Harrington made camp. The sound 
of the falls was now a steady hollow roa 


and the e: 


seemed to throb to t t} 





derous vibrations 





“ite somew hers round the } ad of that 
canyor Chief Harr ngtor Salqd We 
can't go throug}! » we'll have to go round 
ind see the ountry above the f e 

For answer, Chief elevated his muzzle, 
filled his great lungs with air and sent the 
tribal how] of the huskies rolling across the 
hills. From far off in the night there came 

answe a long-drawn howl then a 
score of voices joining in the dismal chorus 
of th Dp 


said Wolves aren't given to ng in 
pa it this time ofl ear Thev're ] 
paired off and rearing their young 

With the first streak of dawn Harringtor 
set off to make a reconnaissance of the hills 


to the westward, and after traveling for 
ral miles he selected the crest of a low 
knob for an observation post and proceeded 
to scan the face of the hills that rose tier 
Numerous cross 
anyons broke toward that mighty ma 

‘ 


it harbored the falls. It would be 


avoid the heads of these side breaks. Hat 





gton had about determined | route for 
the morrow w i me wolf topped it 
on a distant rid istood lined the 
eld of | ( There's one of yo 
f } Chie he ] 

\ second anin ed the rst and 
thers continued to pop up on the sky line 

til a sex f wolves rated the top of 
e ridge 

First time I've own wolves to gang up 
t this season,”’ Harrington said. Then he 
exclaimed in sheer amazement. An upright 
gure had appeared among the wolves. For 
the space of a moment this wild crew stood 
motionless. Then the human figure moved 
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alor y the crest of the ridge at a swift ea 
run, the pack surging close behind 

Holy smoke! The Moccasin Telegrap} 
wins in a walk. ‘Ghost she lead wolf pach 
on hunt that place Only those are Ma 
kenzie huskies with so muc} 


that they look the part. Nowonder you were 


wot in them 


upset Those were dog tracks, and the 
couldn't fool that nose of yours, Chief 
Harrington said “If that party has beer 





lanking us he was smart enc h to keep 


g i 
the wind on us the best part of the time 


You heard him one night and jumped him 


the next day on that point that overlooked 
the creek 

It was possible, Harrington reflected, 
that some remnant of a tribe dwelt here 


their presence unknown even to the Nahané 
people of the Liard. Not likely, thoug} 
Anyway he would investigate and report 











next day Harrington cached the 

part of } s outht elected suff ent 
equipment and supplies for a side trip, 
lashed them on his pack board and set 
forth to scale the hills to the nort} Whe 
he topped out on the last rim he discovered 
tnat it was not the crest divide he 
had sup} d but the f 1 great 
roiling plateau or pial! ountry be 

nd him was largely ope ind hea 


carpeted with tundra 

He made camp in a timbered pocket near 
the rims, then set out across the open cou! 
try. The heads of several minor canyons 
broke back into it, all of them draining to 
the main gorge. Harrington rounded these 
cuts and eventually t 
tending to strike the river above the falls. 
He came out suddenly upon the rims of a 


depression, a sort of sink hole, the walls of 


rned to the east, ir 


which fell sheer for hundreds of feet. It was 
perhaps a mile in diameter and he could 
aiscover no outlet. Eventua 1\ he made 
out a narrow slit in the walls of its opposite 


extremity. No doubt tl was the outlet, 


he decided, draining to the canyon below 
the falls 
Harrington lowered } gaze to the ro 


strewn bottoms of the pocket 
more of white vaporous columns writhed 
aloft and for an instant he mistook them 
for the smoke rising from the cook fires of 


some unknown tribe 


recognizing them for steam jets ssuing 
from fissures in the floor of the sink hole 

“Three rousing cheers for the Moccasin 
Telegrap! Ground she burn that place,’”’ 
he said 


Far below him there were several pools, 
the thin vapor rising from their surfaces 


indicating that they were fed by hot springs 
Suddenly the rocky 


yottoms below him 
seemed swarming with wolves 
TI s the hangout of ] 
r all, Chief,’’ he stated And a right 
good retreat it is. There's one of the ger 
emen now.” 

An upright figure garbed in buckskin had 
appeared among the crew of wolfish dog 





It ascended a rock above one of the warm 
pools and shed the buckskin garments, then 
executed a graceful dive into the pool 


Harrington swore softly in sheer amaze- 
ment. “Hell's bells! 


A woman—a white 

girl in this hole 
The dogs clustered about the pool. One 

great creature took to the water and swam 

with the girl 

sat on the rock, spreading her hair out to 


Presently she emerged and 


Bit by bit Harrington examined the 





floor of the sink hole for further signs of 
human occupar but without ‘ 
When he put his glasses on the i 
the rl had disappeared lr} dog too 
seemed to have evaporated to tl i 
The scene which he } wit ed. the play 
ol these tir figure he Ww n WAS ; 








tors upon a stage that had vanished with 
the drawing of some invisible curtair gut 
presently he located one of the dogs asleep 
n the shade of a rock, another moving 


farther down the botton 
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He returned to his camp and prepared 
his evening meal, but the work was auto 
matic, | th ights be ng engaged w th 
the amazing discovery of the afternoor 
Late is he sat before his fire, the girl was 
t nermost in his mind The r t< 
surrounding th trange ¢ ; 
ry ag ¥ it , At , rrié + + 
ner 4 a DD It ‘ N Ur a 
intamed as the with w h she tra 
eled; in more } t t w ife 
of some tugit ‘ “ id ed t tr 
pot But alwa n each ‘ it 
he was possessed of extreme ¢ 

You've been too much alone,” he chided 
himself It the meé ‘ la t 
t t lea ‘ men t or ‘ it t 
ieskime 7 elle len t ‘ 

he’s a breed 5 vitl face that w i 
stop a ¢ 

Neverthel t ‘ ‘ - ‘ 
mages persiste i he seeme e to 
picture tt r t ther t the 
extreme of loveline H ie ealized 
that the charm and be ty with w ‘ 
had invested t “ were those 
inother— the ialization of a face whose 
likeness ever } ered near the irface of 
his nsciousness ind t equent 
obsessed his thoughts. A he ht 
to brush the picture aside ihewoman had 
gone it { | fe mplete W 
to ha him witt f tating e of 


qauiging ttle scraps of song as he worked 
Chief seemed uneasy, w | aused Ha 
\rington to wonder some ( I the girls 
compat S might be hanging round in the 
night to st his can After retiring 
to the sheiter of | ed net, sleep would 
not come to him! ! is ne pecuiated 
as to the reason why a white woma yuld 
have come tot! lar place 

In the morning, as he prepared his meal 


a low rumble from Chief caused Harrington 





to look out across the open count 

‘* Here comes one of our neighbors now, 
he said 

A human figure followed | a horde of 
dogs moved across the tundra toward } 
camp 

It's the woman,” Harrington pro- 
nounced as he focused | glasses on the 
approaching figure Likely they've sent 
her as an emis iTy I'd best tic you up be 
fore that swarm of doy omes into camp 

At a distance of perhaps a hundred yards 
the girl’s voice reached Harrington as she 
gave certain commands to her dogs. To 


his surprise the wild crew, as if perfectly 
trained, remained there while the woman 
held on toward | amp. She was attired 
jacket and trousers of soft buckskin, her 
feet shod with moose-hide moccasins, and 


ulver cor 





When wit! 
came to a halt and surveyed him His 


chief emotion wa one of pr found surprise 





at the incredible beauty of her, 


with the feeling that he was not gazing upon 





mere physical perfection but that the 
womal e him was possessed of some 
quality which he was unable t lefine It 
was as if some loveliness of the spirit glowed 


through and illumined the flesh From 





some inknown source an explanation of 
her came to his n 1 itter naturainess 
\ i he w aware t t beaut 1 
itte it ve 1 i 
\W } ( n esses ¥ 
yroy ior a ae nit I } t 
ceharn } it s M nead 
I ist ed ! Ir ) . f I 
of he } t \ yut w wi 
that st instant f meetir ew i¢ 
nite aware that this ivis i’ eature 
tandard Che gray eyes that looked back 
to his own were alight with eager frend 
” Ty waa bell 1 hy 
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reat! ame t 
rrié | T | meet 
of s« I'he 
words were ¢ ia 
“ing to me . 
| r tart 
' 
; > . * . 
4) . 
‘ t b ‘ b 
‘ , tld t auite 
t le \ But you sang s 
te N t did something 
eer ta més an e rested a na 
tive ! é at It made m« 
fe ‘ wart 2 That's w I 
‘ i , Harrington re 
i | gton 
ect ( ( ( eas for twi 
wer t were wrave 
est i t e W ? trace of 
et t ma Rather it seemed 
mple stater t act, made with t 
ime afte ed ind with whichac} i 
r t ade ‘ er tions Aliso, it Wa 
eivable that after a period spent 
ich devastating tion, the sound o 
has e. eve though re ng he 
eal ( raj f song, might have 
erved as a ren ler to link her to the out 
W ia the life that she had left 
nd. Harringt turned his slow amused 
mile uj t ind the gray eyes qu enea 
ynt r ( et t. as if hed ‘ 
tnat er ex inat id sufficed 
Quite t he said But it sta 
tied me mew hat t reason that most 
people, when | break forth into vocal effort, 
eg me to desist, instead of requesting a 
‘ ‘ So 1 usua reserve lc! iem 
trat f ASlK when there »« 
wit} earshot 
I'he neern had receded from her eyes 
wit hissm nga Wer and they were once 
more soitly t ng as her gaze traveled 
ver his big frame frank approva As if 
that topic had been settled, she launched 
abruptly into another ell me -would 
uu Say that was very good to look at? 
Avain there wa » trace ¢ myuUetry al 
parent sn eemed to await his answer 
with fra ind eager sit it as if not 
juite certain of the verdict 
ve Harrington answered gravely 
As beautiful as other wome 1 have 
yw sne per ted 
One of the rveliest | have « seen, 
he said, and wondered why he had eve: 


qualified the statement. She was quite the 





most beautiful creature of his experience 
Oh, that’s nice!’ she breathed. “I had 
hoped you would think that. Pan has al 


me so, but 





ways tok 


i 
very fond of me, and I wondered if others 











would tl < that about n 
Pan!"’ Harring echor 
Yes he laughed Hie ca himself 
that for the reason that PF th god of 
this particular stretch of fore Then she 
added, with a touch of complacence, “| 
tl ‘, mysell, that am far prettier tha 
I ka 
And just who | he juired 
aguely speculating to whethe yt 
la Ka might be a tar | 
My nurse a native woma ne ¢ 
nformed Her skin is quite dar ! 
white e mine 
rhis LlVe xplanat tot 
degrees of pigmentat ’ } fa 
skin and Tanlika’s dar it is tne 
distinguishing mark between the 1iffe 
types of beaut mused Ha ‘ , 
vdd ‘ iv t i ) " | 
meway felt th a< : 
l ( ! f iW 
} . I ‘ 4 * 
i 10 Y n would see 
iit itu I U f Wa 
pended the i t 
I'm l mu ve me ~ Lid 
metimes it ¥ ione Wait for yu 
For m«¢ Ha gton ved | 
ished to his n i that e had r ike 
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Big Six Performance 


Sweeps Studebaker to new sales records 


yh 1E instant your foot presses the throttle, you 
will realize why Studebaker Big Six sales now 
exceed the combined totals of all other cars in the 
world of equal or greater rated power. 


Its tremendous virility of performance accounts 
for the 15 notable records the Big Six has set on 
four continents. 

In its greatest and most recent achievement, a 
Stock model Big Six Commander enclosed car, 
fully equipped, traveled 5,000 miles in less than 
5,000 minutes—maintaining better than mile-a- 
minute speed for 3}2 days. 

Noteworthy as its brilliant speed are the stam- 
ina and long life of the Big Six. Hundreds of 
Big Sixes have records of more than 100,000 
miles of service. 

The President, the Big Six Sedan illustrated 
below, is the fastest-selling seven-passenger sedan 
in the world. Only 7 American cars equal it in 
nower and they cost from $4,000 to $10,000. 
Matching the gleaming beauty of its full-vision 
Steel body is an interior of faultless custom lux- 


ury throughout. 
» » » 


The sID T 
a sae 


tive color combinations f. o. b. factory 


President Limousine, with glass-enclosed, leather upholstered 
driving compartment, and autophone connection between front 
and rear, $2495 

Other Big Six Models: Commander Sedan, $1585; Commander 
Victoria for four, $1575 (with broadcloth upholstery, $1645); 
Commander Coupe, $1545 (with rumble seat, $1645). Prices 
f. o. b. factory, including front and rear bumpers, 4-wheel brakes, 
and $100 worth of extra equipment. Other Studebaker models, 
$1165 to $1845; Erskine Six models, $945 and $995 


7 


» » 
Equipment, The ‘President: Nickel rlaed bump 


rs, front and rear; 
tilating windshield, exclusively Studebaker; Watson 
- engine thermometer, clock and hydrostatic gasoline 
gauge on the dash; coincidental lock; oil filter; Alemite chassis 
lubrication; automatic windshield cleaner and double rear 
vision mirror; vanity case; smoking set; arm rests; toggle 
grips; dome light, automatically turned on when right 
rear door is opened; rear traffic signal light; emer- 
gency lamp on extension cord; positive-acting 
i-wheel mechanical brakes; disc wheels; full- 
size balloon tires; cowl lights and two 
beam nickel-plated acorn head 
lights, controlled from steer- 
ing wheel 
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Continued from Page 117 
him for some messenger whose arrival with 
news or supplies had been expected. 

“Yes; who else?” she dropped to a seat 
on the ground and motioned him to do like- 
wise. ‘Talk to me,” she said. ‘Tell me of 
people you have known and places you 
just anything. I haven't had 
anyone to talk with in ever so long a time.”’ 

It was natural that she should feel a con- 
suming hunger to hear any shred of news 
from the life she had known and had left 
behind 

“Things are running along pretty much 
as usual,”’ he said. He recited the details of 
several important events that had occurred 
just prior to his departure from the realm of 
the printed page. 

“Yes. Goon,” she urged when he would 
have paused 
of her abstraction, had edged closer, unt 
they were ringed round Harrington and the 
girl. They investigated the man with ex- 
plosive sniffs and made tentative acqui 
ance with the great Chief, tethered to a 
near-by tree. One magnificent female 
husky, Queen, crowded close to her mis- 
tress; others the girl addressed as Wolf, 
Eric, and by various other titles. Harring- 
ton was amazed at the lack of quarreling 
and snarling among them, for he knew the 
husky as essentially a savage, prone to in- 
dulge in murderous disputes at every op- 
portunity; that even team mates of long 
standing are seldom left by their owners 
except when tethered beyond reach of one 
another, lest they avail themselves of the 
opportunity to settle old feuds or to start 
new ones. He commented upon this. 

“Yes. We have trained them from pup- 
pyhood, never permitting them to quarrel 
among themselves, picking the best-natured 
animals out of each generation and elim- 
inating the incorrigibles,”” she explained. 
“But do go on. Tell me more.” 

Realizing something of what every shred 
of news must mean to her, Harrington re- 
cited everything of recent interest that he 
could recall, important or trivial, ranging 
from international affairs to personalities. 
Throughout his discourse the girl listened 
with intense interest. The gray eyes that 
looked back into his own were deep pools of 
expression that revealed every ripple of 
emotional currents behind them. After 
perhaps an hour she rose to her feet. 

‘“‘It has been perfect. If you only knew! 
But I must go now.” 

He suddenly realized that she was mak- 
ing her exit without further leave-taking, 
the abruptness of it as unexpected as had 
been her opening salutation. 

“But wait!" he called after her. It had 
come to him that if they parted now she 
would leave behind only the disturbing 
memory of her presence and the unsolved 
riddle of her. It seemed imperative that he 
should unravel the meaning of her presence 
here—that he must arrive at some solution 
that would clarify for him the mystery of 
her anomalous personality. Armed with a 
bow and followed by her wolfish pack, she 
had come to him in the heart of a region 
that was believed to be uninhabited. She 
seemed the very spirit of the wilderness. 
Her woodcraft excelled that of a native, yet 


she gave every evidence of having enjoyed 


have been 





The dogs, taking advantage 
} 


t. 
it 





the best advantages that the world had to 
offer. 

Her incredible loveliness and the individ- 
ual mannerisms of speech that proclaimed 
her a personality, her sheer unusualness in 
all respects, would cause her to be marked 
as one woman in a million in any gathering 
of civilized society. 

‘‘Wait! You must tell me something of 
yourself. Who are you and why are you 
here?” 

“There is not much to tell about me,” 
she said, turning back to him. ‘I’m Lynne. 
Pan sometimes calls me the Nymph, a waif 
of the woods, because he found me in the 
forest.”’ 

‘‘But I must see you again!”’ Harring- 
ton insisted, knowing that she was again 
on the verge of departure, as if believing 
that these few words had explained her 
adequately 
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“Oh! But surely,” she agreed 





astonishment, as if further meet 
tween them were to be expected as a 
matter of course. “I'll meet you here to 
morrow.” 

Then she was gone, movi 


across the 





tundra at an easy running gait with the 
pack Swinging close behind 

Throughout the day Harrington's rest 
lessness increased. At first, piqued at her 
seeming assumption that he would await 


} 


her pleasure indefinitely, he had decided to 
. 


she could 


move camp and let her follow i 


Then, fearing that she might not find hin 


he decided to remain in his present loca 
tion. His former intention of seeking out a 
oute through the maze of side canyons to 


some point from which he could view the 
falls from below, or, failing that, to strike 
the river above them, had vanished Ir 
stead, he remained in camp and shaved for 
first time ina month. With the coming 
of night he sought his bed, but sleep would 


He stared into the dan 


not come to him 
ng flames of his fire, his thoughts engaged 


with his visitor of the morning. Pan! The 





fellow had certainly arrogated a great deal 
unto himself to assume the title and to 
fancy himself vested with the powers of 
the fabled god of the forest The names 
she had given him, patently fictitious, no 
doubt had been adopted to accord wit 
the environment. Was this Pan a fugitive 
or a member of some band of wandering 
prospectors who had kept their pilgrimage 
to these parts a secret? In either case love 
was the keynote of it—the reason for her 
Villiers had been right. 
Nothing save unrequited love could have 
driven Harrington to abandon his profes- 
sion and his prospects and to seek the se 
clusion of the wilderness, much after the 
fashion in which a wounded bear seeks soli 
tude until its hurts are healed. And, in 
reverse equation, nothing save a vast love 
would hav 
former walks of life and follow her man into 
the wilderness to endure such d 
It worked both ways he reflected 


presence here. 


e led a woman to forsake her 





vastating 





isolation 
bitterly, and was conscious of a growing 
envy toward this so-called Pan. What 
manner of man was he, to have inspired 
> who could hi 





love so great in a cr 
had her pick from the world of men? Per 
haps he might be somewhat entitled to the 
name that he had adopted. This reflection 
brought no particular cheer to the man who 
Instead, it added to his 
own sense of bitter loss 

At last he slept, only to be roused by a 
low whine from Chief. Gray 
Harrington saw 


1) 





had conceived it 


shapes slid 
silently beneath the trees 
Chief renewing former acquaintance with 
the big husky, Queen. Then, her approach 
as soundless as that of her dogs, the girl 
was standing there by his dying fire 

I couldn’t sleep without seeing you 
again,” she said. ‘‘And tomorrow seemed 
so far away.” 

An hour before, Harrington had won 
dered somewhat testily if this man of the 
wilderness would be so selfish as to refuse 
permission for the girl to meet him here 
on the morrow Now, 
enough, he wondered with equal acerbity 
what the man was about, to permit her to 
wander alone through this wild region in 
the dead of night; but he was thankful, 
nevertheless, for the combination of cir 


inconsistently 


cumstances that had made the visit pos- 
sible 

‘Talk to me again,”’ she urged, sitting 
by the fire as the flame leaped up through 
the fresh wood. ‘*Tell me more things.” 

Again realizing what every bit of news 
must mean to her, he acceded to her re 
quest, withholding his own question. And 
again the girl drank in his every word as if 
she would never tire of listening. After 
perhaps two hours she stretched her mus 
cles and yawned. Ordinarily this gaping of 
a human face, particularly that of a woman, 
would have impressed Harrington with a 
sense of its unattractiveness. But in this 
instance, as in all else that she did, the 
very unself-consciousness of the act re 
lieved it of any offense—or probably for 


the reason that even a contortion which 
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would enhance the unattractivene 
ordinary countenance wa neapabl 
impairing this creature's perfectior Har 
rington was amusedly reminded the 
nstinctive actions of a ‘ ‘ 
Lynne's smile sleepily a ‘ wr 

My eves are getting ea f 
fessed ld slee Ww i 
and have been traveling at a 
If | goto sleep now w i r ‘ 
to me tomorrow?’ 

‘For hours on end ( mis¢ ( 
lieving that she was about to de t 

From the case that contain i \ 
she extracted a head ne Ost “ t 

ym some s mate la 
buckskin g ‘ Adjusting the 
her head as a protection against n 1itor 
and donning the g es ¢ ed u 
tented fom ‘ , ‘ . 
( one m 

C,ood night,’’ she murmured 

But you can’t stay here!"’ Harringt 
protested, aware even as ne pone t 
absurdity of conforming to civilized I 
entior n this far spot. This g 
event, would formulate he w nve 
tions and subscribe to no other Of 
he was quite certain, and her latest act wa 
proof of the surmise 

Why, won't you let me stay here wit 
you? she coaxed 

But what will they think he queri 
lamely with the age old apprehensior 
the civilized human lest his actions offer 


the dictates of society thoug! Harr ngtor 
apprehension was solely for the girl. “‘ W} 
would they think if you failed to return to 
and the others? 


“Oh! But there is no one now ust 





night-—Pan and Tan 


me,”’ she said, rising to a sitting 


posture 
“No one since the snowslide caught poor 
Tanlika.”’ 

“You can't mean that you are alone ir 
here!"’ Harrington exclaimed incredu 
lously. ‘‘ Impossible.” 

‘I’m alone,” she assured him, “‘and have 
Pan left in November to 
go to the Yukon slope for supplies, expect 
ng to return in February. Then in Decen 


been for months 


ber the snowslide caught Tanlika Ever 
since I've heen waiting here, hop that 
Pan would come back; but he never has 





Harrington was swept by a sudden rags 
against the man who had inflicted tl 
thing upon her. He had a swift mental p 
ture of this girl living alone through screech- 
ng blizzards and the even more terrifying 
silences after storms had passed, the | 
gloomy months of the sub-Arctic night 
Yet someway he felt that she had been sub 


ong 


ject to no panics; great loneliness, perhaps 
and grief, but back of it all the calm self 
assurance of her own ability to see the situ 
4 


nehing 


ation through to the end without 


Ne 





vertheless, it must have been a dreadful 
It seems impossible,”’ he breathed 
It was lonely,” she agreed “Some 

times I felt that he would never come back 
to me rhen it seemed that life wouldn't be 
worth living without him. I would have t 

keep my mind upon other things. So I've 
just kept on waiting, even after the allotted 
time was up te 

‘The time was up?” he echoed uncon 
prehendingly 

‘“*When he left he told me that if he failed 
to return in six months we would know t} 
he had died on the trail and that Tanlika 
would take me to Father Ruvierre. Do you 
know him? 

“No. But I've heard the name,” said 
Harrington. Ruvierre 
one of the bearded priests but Harrington 
could not recall at which of the twelve posts 
on the interior trail he might be stationed at 
the time. ‘‘So he knew in advance that he 
not return,” he sti 
asked—that smacked of deliberate deser 
tion 

‘Oh, yes. Hesaid that he wa 
man to be traveling winter tra 


ry old 


s and that 


Sa Ve 
| 

on some one of his trips he would fail to re 
turn; that I must not grieve, but remember 
that he had outlived his allotted span of 
years long since. He always has told me 
that before starting on a long trip for sup 


plies 
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Will Your BuildingMeet 
US. Bureau » Standards 
Electrical Safety Rules? 


T} ese new rules — covered in 


Handbook of U. S. Bureau of 
Standards No. 7—will undoubt- 
edly be 1 is for future legal 
deci ns in connection with 
electrical accidents. It is impor- 


tant for your protection that 


you LO 1 KNOW these rules. 


Still in the Lead 








Safety 
ELECTRIC 
PRODUCTS 


Bull Dog continues to maintain its 
1 


leadership, both in advancing the 


standards tor safety 
in electrical products 
nd in inticipating 
1d conforming to 


; 
the new safety code 


for the installation 


BULL DOG and maintenance of 
FUSENTERS , 
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1 HE Fulton Look-Under Glare 
Stop—revolutionary in de 
sign and principle—blots out 


; 
1 i lil 
5 t t 
mypletel he glare of app -} 
comy ietely the glare OF approacn 
ing headlights or blinding sun! 
Scientifically shaped and instantly 


ljustable to your height, you 
look under the I ulton Glare Stop 
—not through it. You see all of 
your side of the road all of the 


time. You drive comfortably, re- 





laxed, without eye strain. 
Banish fear of night driving’s 
worst Make approach 
g he work for you, not 
yainst otect yourself and 
passengers with a— 


FULTON 
ae 
Look 47UNDER 
GLARE a’ STOP 
Look Under-Not Through 
k, put a Fulton Look- 
> Stop on your 
stall it, yourself, ina few 
minutes. Drive with it—on glare- 
at night, into 


Car. 





led highways 


the teeth of the sun by day. Then 
—if you t enthusiastic, re 
turn it and get your money back 
You can't lose—here is the Glare 
Stop that sht in every way! 
Pri te, $1.50. Order direct 
t . us if your dealer can’t supply 

1, One m del fits ull cars. Har- 


tments. 
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Milwaukee, Wi 
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Made for all 
rs $7.00 to $16.00, 
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The man, then, had been neither husband 
nor lover, Harrington mused—her father, 
perhaps, or a guardian. It was filial love 
that she accorded him. Harrington re- 
flected upon the queer manifestations of 
the Moccasin Telegraph. The Old Man of 
the North, then, had not been a myth, but 
an actual character. Primitive peoples, far 
removed from civilization, living close to 
the earth and Nature, told strange things 
sometimes; mostly superstitious rot, of 
course, and much of it that later proved to 
contain a grain of truth might be traced 
to material sources—a strange trail, the 
ashes of a long-dead camp fire, the mark of 
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a paddle blade in the mud bottom of some 
shallow where a phantom canoe was known 
to have passed, any one of a hundred ways 
by which the knowledge might have been 
gained naturally. But there was some- 
thing else—allied, no doubt, to that faculty 
possessed by animals, as evidenced by a 
dog’s knowledge of the nearness of human 
presence in an isolated region and where no 
scent or sound could have conveyed the 
information over the paths of physical 
senses. Harrington had seen it among 
many primitive races about the world. 

“*So won’t you let me stay with you?” 
she coaxed. 
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“Poor lonely little stray,’’ he said. ‘‘! 
didn’t know. Of course, you stay with me 
until I turn you into the safe-keeping of 
Father Ruvierre.””’ She had curled up 
again before the fire. ‘‘You take my blan- 
kets and bed net,”’ he instructed. ‘‘ And I’ll 
bunk here by the fire.”’ 

But she had already slipped into a sound 
slumber, her head pillowed on one doubled 
arm. He covered her with one of his two 
blankets. From the shelter of his bed net 
he watched her sleeping there, surrounded 
by the members of her faithful pack. 


TO BE CONTINUED 


KING ALEXANDER AND QUEEN DRAG& 


event took place in the early days of Sep- 
tember, which is the fashionable season in 
Biarritz. 

The journey of the young sovereign had 
been much commented upon. People began 
to flock to Sachino, even before His Majesty 
reached his mother’s home, asking for the 
privilege of an audience, and invitations 
poured in. Balls and dinner parties of all 
kinds and descriptions were announced. 

The evening of the great event we were 
all put to bed. King Alexander’s train ar- 
rived late at night and we were sound 
asleep when he entered Sachino. 

A numerous suite accompanied him, 
counting no less than his Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, his court marshal, generals, 
aides-de-camp, secretaries and a large num- 
ber of servants. 

The villa of Sachino was a capacious villa, 
but by no means a palace. Queen Natalie 
had great difficulty in putting up all the 
people of her son’s suite. I remember Voica 
had to be moved into Draga’s bedroom, 
and Draga’s bedroom itself, including 
Voica, had to be moved to the upper floor. 
Our little friend now lived close to the magic 
door, the forbidden door leading to the roof. 
Sachino was built in the style of an Italian 
villa, and to get to its flat roof was our per- 
manent ambition. By Voica we were all 
to be led into temptation and that is how 
we discovered the big secret. 

I met King Alexander for the first time 
on the morning after his arrival in Biarritz. 
I met him on the beach a la grande plage 
under the royal tent, adorned for the cir- 
cumstance with new little Serbian flags 
fluttering brightly in the sun—red, white 
and blue. 

He stood beside his radiant mother. He 
was a dark, sulky-looking little fellow with 
a little black mustache, of medium figure, 
badly clothed in a common white-flannel 
suit with blue stripes, wearing an out-of- 
date, foolish little straw hat, with a string 
to keep it safe against the sea winds; and 
over his frowning black eyebrows, over his 
short-sighted small black eyes, half shut, he 
wore a disgraceful, a detestable pair of eye- 
glasses fastened with a golden chain. 


Lese Majesty 


I could have sobbed on the spot to find 
he was so ugly. But happily his mother 
did not seem to mind. She smiled—she 
constantly smiled—her beautiful white 
teeth illuminating her face flushed with 
overwhelming motherly joy. 

Ladies were shewn into the tent—ladies 
and more ladies. Some we knew, some per- 
fectly unknown to us. They came in, one 
after the other, dressed in the smartest sea- 
side fashion of that year, wearing large 
skirts of white, pink or blue piqué and big 
flower-trimmed hats. As they came in, all 
seemed to collapse in deep curtsies, and one 
could see in the sand the marks left by their 
long sweeping skirts. One of them—a 
lovely French countess, wearing a pale- 
yellow piqué dress that made her look like a 
wide-open Maréchal Niel rose—went down 
so low on her bent knee, that I thought she 
would never get up again. A king had not 
been seen in Biarritz since the days of Na- 
poleon III and his empress the makers of 
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Biarritz—-and French society had been 
starved for want of a sovereign so long 
that they rushed back to court etiquette 
with delight. 

But those considerations were above my 
comprehension. A curious flash of demo- 
cratic feeling came over me. I had always 
seen everyone curtsy to Queen Natalie and 
found it only natural—I had curtsied my- 
self. But to this ugly young man with his 
foolish straw hat and his eyeglasses? Why 
did all those nice-looking women pay such 
homage to him? I looked for someone in 
the tent to whom I could express my disap- 


pointment and my disapproval. I could 
not possibly keep it to myself. I went up 
to young Prince Demetre Ghika—one of 


my father’s secretaries in his Paris Lega- 
tion—and I spoke to him of my disgust ina 
confidential tone: ‘‘I don’t like a woman to 
curtsy to a man, and I shall certainly not 
do it,’’ I said defiantly. 


A King in Everyday Life 


Having given this outlet to my feelings I 
slipped out of the tent unnoticed by my 
parents and without having taken my turn 
in the improvised court reception. A short 
time after, Queen Natalie sent for me, took 
me laughingly by the hand, brought me up 
to her son, and said, ‘Here is a little girl 
who thinks women ought never to curtsy 
to a man.” 

The king held out his hand. I remained 
abashed, petrified with indignation. De- 
metre Ghika had betrayed my confidence. 

Now I come to think of it, if King Alex- 
ander had been a handsome young man in 
a bright red uniform, perhaps I would 
have been less firm in my protestation 
against woman’s abasement, but, as he 
was, he certainly seemed not in the least 
worthy of the homage they paid to him. 
Soon I discovered that the other children, 
my playmates, did not like him either, and 
even Jack growled at him every time he had 
a chance. 

In the everyday life at Sachino, King 
Alexander had aggravating manners. When 
in public he seemed taciturn, dull, with an 
expression of mistrust on his face, and 
looked like an owl in daylight. The moment 
he was left alone with us he was teasing and 
insulting. 

We soon began to detest him. Perhaps 
we were also unconsciously jealous of him, 
on behalf of Queen Natalie. She had be- 
longed to us alone for one year, and now 
we felt dreadfully put aside. We could not 
even hope to share her with him; he was 
grown up and a king, and for him she had 
entirely changed her way of living. 

She had become worldly in order to dis- 
tract and amuse him. 

In spite of all the trouble she took to 
make him enjoy Biarritz’s brilliant society, 
he continued to look somber and sulky in 
society, ungrateful and unworthy of all the 
care and attention she and everybody else 
gave to him. 

Thanks to the many invitations received 
by the royal party the children were left to 
pursue their amusements alone. We made 
ourselves happy on our own and enjoyed 
our holidays away from the smart crowd. 
Except for luncheon and sometimes for tea, 


we were no more to be seen. 
had still an eye on us. 

When Queen Natalie drove with her son 
and the rest of the company, all the car- 
riages were occupied by the suite of the 
king. There was no room left for the lady 
in waiting, and Draga often remained be- 
hind. She then took her guard over us; she 
did not like it, nor did we. 

Our favorite playground was the private 
beach of the villa, low at the foot of the 
big terrace. Each time Draga came there 
with a book and a sun umbrella our teasings 
began under the leadership of Voica. She 
had no respect whatever for her eldest sister. 
Unnoticed, with our swift bare feet silent in 
the sand, and sometimes creeping on our 
knees like red Indians, we approached the 
umbrella. The sudden intrusive presence of 
a crab on the open pages of the book, or 
some other unsightly sea animal agitating 
its many legs, made her shriek out loud. 

To give a fright to Draga was one of our 
favorite sports. We indulged in doing so 
frequently. Draga’s frights were so amus- 
ing. She used to jump and scream and fret, 
and, after all, as Henry, the eldest boy, said, 
it was not sure that she did not like to be 
frightened. She always chose to read the 
most terrific novels. I remember yet the 
title of one of them. It was enough to give 
one a nightmare. It was called La Mort 
Rouge. 

Biarritz still worshiped a king, but Alex- 
ander of Serbia seemed to enjoy very little 
the social entertainments that were given 
for him. Now and then he began to seek 
for solitude on the private beach at the foot 
of the big terrace, which we considered as 
the children’s sacred territory. 

We did not want him there; as he came 
near us we made a sort of red Indian war 
against him, hiding, whistling and even 
throwing things at him—dead crabs they 
were, I am afraid. He threw them back. 
From fight we passed to insult. We called 
him “Serbian,” even “dirty Serbian,’”’ and 
he called us, in return, “‘dirty Rumanians.” 


Draga alone 


A Place in the Shade 


Of course, no one of the grown-up people 
ever suspected what was going on in the 
soft sands under the terrace, where we were 
only supposed to play and paddle inno- 
cently every afternoon. 

The king, who was a king only for the 
people in the drawing-room, once treading 
on our sacred grounds, was treated like a 
despised foe. 

Why did he come there? He had no 
right to intrude in the children’s realm? 
We had the vague intuition he had come 
there in hiding; his place was with his 
court upstairs, with all the fine ladies who 
had been asked to tea with him, with his 
ministers, with his A. D. C., with all the 
grown-ups to whom he belonged. Why did 
he escape their company and seek for ours? 
We did not want him. 

The thought that he looked for someone 
who was sometimes with us and sometimes 
not, had not occurred to us then. Draga’s 
umbrella opened and folded oftener on the 
beach; once or twice it shaded both king 
and lady in waiting. 


Continued on Page 122 
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(Continued from Page 120) 

Against the bombardment that went on 
from our side, they both crouched under the 
umbrella. One day on the shore a terrible 
event happened, making us feel how right 
we had been in wanting to keep our domain 
to ourselves. King Alexander, who seemed 
to like less and less the smart ladies in 
Biarritz, had refused to bathe on the public 
beach, giving as a reason that he did not 
swim well enough. He wanted to practice 
by himself, with his baigneur, a Basque 
sailor, who taught him how to swim, and 
for his bathing he chose the private beach, 
our playground under the terrace. 

Everybody tried to stop him from bath- 
ing there. We had never been allowed to 
do so. There was a tale about a hollow in 
the sea and a strong current under the 
waters. But King Alexander proved to be 
quite obstinate on that point. He would 
bathe there and nowhere else. He listened 
to nobody; not even to his mother’s per- 
suasions. 


The Key to the Magic Door 


This occasion was the first on which he 
betrayed his real character. He fell into a 
violent temper and showed the strong will 
of an unintelligent youth brought up in the 
idea that he was a king, and might do all 
that was not allowed, if he so pleased. The 
third or fourth time he bathed, the dreadful 
thing happened. He and his baigneur both 
disappeared under a big wave and were no 
more to be seen for a few minutes. The 
agitation of the bystanders was terrible. 
People ran and screamed for help. When 
the next wave came, King Alexander was 
thrown up and rolled on the sand. But the 
baigneur was no more to be seen. 

On the shore Queen Natalie, in tears, 
trembling with emotion, was helping the 
aide-de-camp to wrap up her choking son in 
his bath clothes. Servants were trying to 


| bring a boat out to look for the missing 


| man. In the general fright and commotion, 
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Draga had turned very pale, and suddenly 
she dropped flat on the sand. 

My mother and my aunt took us quickly 
away from the tragic beach. For hours the 
search went on, but not until the day after 
did the sea give back the body of the un- 
fortunate drowned man. The baigneur left 
a wife and two little children. Everyone in 
Sachino was dreadfully upset about his 
loss. 


EVENING POST 


Queen Natalie went herself to the sailor’s 
cottage to console and comfort the widow 
and provide for the orphan children. She, 
Aunt Mafiette and my mother had been 
terribly shocked by the unfortunate event. 
The providential escape of King Alexander 
moved us all, but nobody had fainted ex- 
cept Draga. We were strictly forbidden to 
go near the beach for the whole of the next 
day, as the body of the dead sailor had to 
remain on the shore until the Procureur 
of the Republic could be summoned from 
Bayonne to make the legal constatation. 
Voica alone disobeyed the command. Be- 
fore the corpse was removed, in the early 
morning she had crept out of the house at 
an hour when even the servants were still 
asleep, and she boasted to us having walked 
down to the beach, effacing her footsteps 
one after the other, like a real red Indian, 
in order to go and see the dead man. Her 
description kept me awake at night long 
after. What had made her go to the beach 
and meet this awful sight, against all the 
orders so firmly impressed upon us? Had 
she also Draga’s curious inclination toward 
everything that is dreadful—bullfights and 
tales of terrors and death? 

All Biarritz was stirred by what had hap- 
pened, and many people came to Sachino 
to congratulate Queen Natalie on her son’s 
narrow escape. Little we all knew then 
that if the King of Serbia had disappeared 
under the waves the same time as the poor 
sailor who was teaching him to swim, a 
more terrible death would have been spared 
to him and one of the most bloody pages of 
modern history would have been left un- 
written. 

The magic door to the forbidden roof 
opened, as I have said, on the passage of 
the second floor where Voica lived, for the 
time being, in the room of her sister Draga. 

The key was never left in the keyhole, 
and it was in vain that we had begged for it 
from the minor authorities of the house- 
hold—butler, footmen, housekeeper. The 
key had remained out of sight. 

Where it was hidden we did not know. 
Why we so desired the key would have 
been inexplicable to those who had not en- 
joyed the delights of our great game of the 
time: Telegraphic messages exchanged 
with the inhabitants of several of the most 
important planets, which Henry, the eldest 
of the boys, and my sister Jeanne, had 
lately invented, with the help of a great 
illustrated book on astronomy. All the 
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heroes and heroines of the stories we had 
read were supposed by us to live now in the 
stars, and by a system of our own invention 
we would communicate with them by 
blinks of a mirror; in return, the twinkles 
of the stars would answer. For that mag- 
nificent experiment no better ground could 
be chosen than the flat roof of the villa on 
a clear cloudless night with no moon. 

We had discussed for days and days the 
ways and means of getting upon the roof. 
At last Voica, the only one among us who 
lived on the upper floor, had watched the 
servant whose duty it had been to fly the 
flag on the day of King Alexander’s arrival. 
She had seen him locking the magic door. 
The key had been carried back to the house- 
keeper’s room. Voica had penetrated in the 
sanctuary where all the keys hung, wearing 
each a medal such as a dog wears, with his 
name written on, and one day —the very day 
of the great disturbance, when the king had 
been nearly drowned—Voica had slipped 
into the housekeeper’s room, left unlocked, 
and acquired the famous key. Now we had 
only to wait for an opportunity. 


Unwilling Observers 


We had to watch for a starlit evening 
when the servants would be out of the way 
and the grown-up people out of the house. 
But this did not happen for some time. 
After the baigneur’s dramatic death in the 
king’s service, invitations had been put off. 
At last a night came when a musical party, 
gathering all the inhabitants of the house 
to the drawing-room downstairs, left free 
for us the upper regions and gave us the 
possibility to carry out our cherished plan. 
All the conspirators crept to the passage 
long after bedtime. We were on the point 
of reaching the magic door when hurried 
footsteps were heard on the main staircase. 
We held our breath. At the end of the 
passage was a large oak table where the 
linen maid used to pile the linen before 
putting it away in the surrounding cup- 
boards. In no time we were under the 
table. Somebody was running up the stairs 
and somebody was pursuing. 

From our shelter we could see, quite 
clearly, the long lighted passage. The form 
of a woman dressed in black appeared at 
the entrance, coming from the staircase. 

It was Draga running, panting; and run- 
ning after her was King Alexander! What 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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lhe f hing was offic e Lossip. 
Would or would he not adopt 
the Third Great Health Habit 


in time... 





Centuries were needed to teach people daily bath 
ing and daily tooth-brushing, the first two great 
health habits. Only a few years have been neces 
sary to teach them the Antiseptic Mouth Wash 
Habit. They took it up because they were frankly 


startied at the fearful consequences of | npleasant 
Breath 


1 


and for a time things seemed | 


peter 
Gradually they found, how 
ever, that unpleasant breath 
has an unpleasant habit of 
BOBBING UP AGAIN 
AFTER A LITTLE WHILI 


And they found that ordi 





mouth washes were inade 
quate for the task of downing 
itand keeping it down. What 
a pity that every one of the 
Twenty Million followers of 
the Antiseptic Mouth Wash Habit has not tried 
ghe particular antiseptic favored by dentists —one 
Which has never before been nationally adver 
ttsed — Astringosol, the CONCENTRATED 
USED PROFESSIONALLY for 


twentyyears bythedentaland medical professions 


AMTISEPLIC, 


But Astringosol, the concentrated antiseptic 
fs now nationally advertised and available to 
all. Everybody can now prove what a CON 
CENTRATED mouth wash means to bad 
breath. A professional mouth wash. And how 
unpleasant mouth odors have no chance with 


Astring sol 


It Does More 


CONCENTRATION is the big reason why 
Astringosol does more. And why it 
prevents unpleasant amouth odors 
from bobbing tp after a little 
while. .B€cause goncentration 
meats streigth. And antiseptic 
strenmpth is essenfial in actually 
eliminating unpleasant mouth 
odors. You'll Aind that Astrin- 
gosol rengneies reduce the 
CAUSES of r0uth odors. It stim- 
ulates, forg@xample,unhealthy gum 


tissues ones up and 


wholésome, flabby gums 


ANTISEPTIC 


AN EFFECTIVE 
ANTISEPTIC 


ant 


firms up un 
light 
1] 


ens loose gum margins tll they 


Jug the teeth. Prevents the growth 
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Are You Breath Conscious ? 


’ \ 
iS & 
which breed between teeth and gums—whose 
poisons seep through the system. That is how 


kidney trouble, neuritis, even heart trouble often 


come. Drop Astringosol it 


full strength on a 
} 


moist tooth brush to destroy normal mouth 


1.7 
bacteria and those dangerous invisible agents 
that destroy tooth ename 


Dentists use Astringosol in 
full strength to destroy the 


most tenacious of mouth 





germs. Use whatever dilu- 


tion you prefer > 
_ 3 
It Tastes Better . 
Many mouth washes have a ¥ibver Goont 


medicinal taste and seem un 
convincingly weak even to sight. Astringosol 
SHOWS its concentrated strength as soon as 
you put thirty or forty drops in a quarter 
tumbler-full of water. The water assumes an 
agreeable milky opalescence. Astringosol, more- 
over, tastes like a pleasant fountain drink. A 
gargle freshens up the mouth 
like live seltzer, and is as brac- 


ing to the mouth tissues as a 


dip in the surf is to the body 


It Costs Less 


i As ASTRINGOSOL is concen- 
trated it goes from twenty to 
thirty times further than ordinary 
mouth washes. You don’t 
POUR it out, you DROP it out. Added water 
costs nothing. In fact, 4 ounces of Astringosol 
make 1! 
Astringosol the throat regularly. Us« 

tion you feel you want 


2 gallons of effective mouth wash 
the dilu- 
And unpleas 
ant mouth odors will find it hard 


sledding 


Above all, to make the Mouth Was! 
Habit fully effective, be certain to 
adopt an antiseptic preferred by the 
dental profession. A CONG EN- 
TRATED antiseptic, with surplus 
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EITHER the parching sun of the south nor the ¥ ; 
fog-laclen salt air of the seaside can destroy the Behl 
} originally, and permanently, brilliant whiteness of a 
40-40-20 paint. 
For 40-40-20 paint was designed to withstand all 
the atmospheric conditions to which an exterior paint 
may be subjected—and to stay permanently white. 
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ation of pigments gives a surface which embodies 
all the best developments in the art of exterior paint 
making. Because of its chemical composition 40-40-20 
paint does not turn dark. 
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game were they playing? 


her own room. We saw him trying the door 
furiously, but it was locked. He put his 
arms round her, making her his prisoner. 
Draga gave one of her shrill little s 
He closed her lips with hi 


| be lieved 


reams 


Jeanne, and my- 


For 


were snocKked 


Henry, George, Voica 
elf, the five of us, had seen the kiss. 
days we said nothing. We 7 
we were indignant; but why indignant and 
shocked we did not know. 
The kiss became a 


secret between our- 
the great secret, greater even than 
our wish to communicate with the stars. 
How it came that Henry gave it 
never quite understood. I believe he quar- 
reled with his cousin, King Alexander, 
after we had seen the king ki 
strangely. 

Henry was a boy of twelve, ) 
masterful, with strong convictions. He 
believed firmly that his royal cousin had 
been badly brought up in Belgrade and 
must change his manners while he was with 


selves 
away, | 


soor 


| * 
S raya so 


already very 


slarritz 


us in 


better 


Nobody could give him 


advice as to his behavior 
Henry’s own tather. 
and told his father what we had 
the passage. But, s 


himself received a severe lecture He 


So he went one day 


seen 





range to say, Her ry 


Was 


told to remember that spying on other peo- 


stolen Key In one’s 
He wa 
cousin. Alex- 


ple’s doings with a 
pocket was not a fine deed 
minded of the dignity of his 
ander, 
still childish 

his playing hide and seek 


aiso re- 


though only eighteen and perhaps 
for his age, as could be seen DY 
with his mother’s 
lady in waiting, was nevertheless a crowned 
head, a majesty, and the first of the people 
who had to respect his official character 
were precisely his close relatives 

Soon after these events the whole party 
up. We left for Paris; the Ghikas 
for Berlin, their father was Ru- 
manian minister; and King Alexander, 
with his suite, returned to his capital on the 
Danube, in far-away Serbia. Voica was 
sent back to Paris. Queen Natalie and her 
lady in waiting remained alone in the big 


broke 


where 


He caught her 
at last and pushed her against the door of 
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time went on, bringing the romance of 
King Alexander into the light of world 


publicity 
) 


Had Henry done well to tell his father 





I came to think that, after : he had not 
been right in betraying the secret. Sut 
why had the grown-up people taken no 


notice then and why did they 


now condemn 


Draga’s conduct in harsh, half-uttered 
words? 


Natalie, 


considered nm our 


Draga’s behavior toward Queen 
her benefactress, was in 
house as very much to be blamed. Queen 
Natalie had forgiven her, 


as could be ex- 


pected from a woman as kind and religious 
as she was. But one could well understand 
aid 


ana 


not want her any longer in 


rightly had she asked for her 
waiting As 
people began to wonder if Queen 
wise as they at first 


ai as ner lady in time 





had been as 





in dismissing Draga so hastily. 


Serbia’s Queen 


King Alexander had ceased his visits to 





Biarrit State affairs were now taking up 
all his time; he spent his holidays in Serbia 
year after year. One pitied the poor mother, 
de prive d again of the sweet presence of her 
SOI People doubted if she had been 

gntiy inspired in parting with a person 


who seemed to have fixed her son’s affec- 


Draga, once out of Sachino, had no 


where to go except to her own country, 


Serbia. She wasa poor widow with no for- 
tune, and having lost her position with 


would Nave give 
on in Biarritz? The best 


she could do for herself was to go back to 


Queen Natalie 


her help or attent 


who else 


or) 
n 





Belgrade, her native town. 
The 


Belgrade, she 


best did, and once 
found herself any 
duty in regard to Queen Natalie and ready 
to answer the first call of the young man 


master, 


she could do, sine 


Iree ol 


absolute 

and whose subject she after all. 
Queen Natalie deeply religious 

woman and enjoyed a spotless reputation. 


Belgrad 
Who Was, In eligrade, an 


Was 


Was a 


Her high moral principles would never have 
to tolerate the simultaneous 
presence in her house of Alexander and of 





lowed her 
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queen, to believe he apable giving hit 
4 ne 

The Se ar ow! ed upor ‘ 
head of the me Wa k y K ny 
Alexander on the fA ist ; r 
news came to us by the ers ur 

| afraid ame to Sa ‘ 
Way IX years had passed nee the 
the crown had been earned with a R28 
Sachino, Queen Natalie was in the dept 
of despair her hopes tor a se alliance 
wit Russia throug ne ! i ye 
vith one of the grand duchess« om 
estroyed. Hern eelir ver 
the relations between her s Drag 
She foresaw the prestige of the Obrenovitc! 
aynast represented by ner only sor i 
not re st nis marriage wit! min é 
Draya’s re tatior | 4 ‘ 
Knew that iormer iad \ 
nave no ct a 

The papers were overflowing w the 
oval romance But n parent wi a 
ways took to heart everything happer gt 
Queen Natalie, were badly impressed | 
the event. Pictures came representing the 
wedding Queen Draga, as she now wa 
called, appeared dressed as a bride ove 
and triumph had changed the pale t 
widow we had known into a stately ma 
tror royalty had made her fat Nobod 

our fam ly congratulated the ouple, but 
the brother Kings and emperors did; the) 
had to do so. The papers reproduced a 


their telegrams 
Someone remarked that 
would one day have on her throne a sover 
eign who had married lormer lady 
walting 
This Archduke Fran 


Hapsburg throne, married t« 


s-Ferdinand 


was 


sophie Countess ( 


hotek. The parallel 


sounds now, in the light of the 





double tras Belgrade, 
Only a few months after the scandalous 


wedding the 


perajevo 


papers again printed large ne 





name of Queen Draga. Her expectations 
were advertised with royal indiscretion; 
official telegrams, issued from Be ! 

sisted on her hopes of maternity rhen 
denials came, abuse, caricatures. In her 





lonely villa by the sea, Queen Natalie must 





Waen headin 
jor Chicago 


keep in mind the comfortable 


Great 
Northern 


prompt, interested persona 


' 4 
empty villa by the sea. Draga. After what was known of them,a_ have suffered cruelly. We heard she was service much appreciated Dy 
Christian, she had forgiven the sinner, but: seeking and finding consolation in religion parties, tourists and 
Prologue to a Tragedy some wiser people could not help thinking business travelers. Consider- 
and saying that she would have been better In a Poor Light 
The lovely holidays were finished. Who advised if her pardon had gone to the ex ate moderation of « harge 
could have foretold then that we, the chil- tent of keeping Draga in Sachino, safe As the state religion in Serbia Gree thre yugh ut. 





Orthodox, her conversion to 
proved that 


Queen Natalie 


i I) f { 
all hope olf eve ru 


dren in Sachino, had been bystanders and 
even actors in the prologue of a love match Six years had passed since his majority faith 
historical tragedy which brought and King Alexander was now twenty-four 
one of the European dynasties to an end. The constant negotiation his mother kept 


away from Belgrade 


400 I arge, 
Bright, Livable Rooms 


and a saken g back to her 


son’s kingdom 
















The forerunner of so many others! Time up with the Russian court, in hope of find Two more years slipped by. My elder $2.50 a day and up 
slipped away. For us the distracting self- ing there a wife for her son, had failed; her sister, Jeanne, was to be married. At that ° 

centered period of s« hool life had begun. nfluence with him seemed now completely time the wife of the Rumanian Minister ir Exhibit rooms. famous for si F 
Now and then we heard of Queen Natali st 1e winds had changed since the first Belgrade was my mother's sister-in-law nd outside light $4 85 $6. SR 
We wrote to herat stmasand at Easter. happy days when he had come to her She came to see us. She had to carry o1 For ti rer = i . d , 
Kind messages came to us from Biarritz Biarritz, bringing her, as homage, his first with my mother a semidiplomat sem ray ie pet . i any : a : 
from time to time. Easter eggs, Christmas public act as a king and taking with him as friendly negotiatior Before she left Bel tne tional cost Is only 91 
presents proved the queen had not forgot i witness and executor of his orders his Min grade to attend my sist rs wedding, Queer 

ten us. ster of Foreign Affairs. The triumph of Draga had received her in private audience 


3ut the fair 
was over now 


y time of the fairy godmother 

She once came to Paris for 
a short stay, and a dinner was given in 
honor at the Rumanian Legation. Sh 
came in state, met by my father at the foot 
of the stairs, taken back by him to her car- 
riage. 

We had butaglimpse of her then. Neither 
my sister nor myself was yet admitted to 
enjoy the contestable delights of an official 


dir 











iner. 

This visit of Queen Natalie took place 
about two years after the famous holidays 
in Biarritz. We then heard Draga was no 
more her lady in waiting. Things were 
whispered amongst the older people. Draga 
had been forgiven, but dismissed. We won- 
dered why. 

Voica we had been allowed to see once or 
twice on a short visit in the courtyard of 
her school, and then no more. Our parents 
thought she was not quite the companion 
they wished for us, and at first sight our new 
French governess, Mademoiselle Viaud, a 
wise and intelligent young woman, had dis- 
approved of Voica. All the inform 


came to us little 





lacked at first 





Queen Natalie had not 

In Vienna, now lived, the ex 
King Milan, her ex-husband, could now re 
joice malignantly. He had feared she might 
go back to Belgrade without him, on her 
reigning invitation, and carry out 
there her pro-Russian policy—her scheme 
that made him quarrel with her in olden 


lasted long 


where he 


son’s 


days 

Haply someone in Belgrade helped un 
expectedly to keep Queen Natalie exiled 
The presence there of the widow of a poor 
colonel in the Serbian Army called Draga 
Machin was sufficient to accomplish this. 

How did she manage to keep her influ- 
ence increasing as years went on? The lit- 
tle charm she had must have decreased and 
vanished, as people reckoned she was now 
over her fortieth year. 

The truth was that on the weak-minded, 
obstinate, shortsighted, fierce-tempered 
king, her soft helpless nature had worked 
marvels. He loved her so much that not 
only did he constantly refuse to marry ac- 
cording to the raison d'état, not only did he 
rol t 


fuse to see his mother but also he came to 


welieve Draga would be capable of being a 





She had complained that Jeanne, whom she 
iad n 
to her to announce her marriage \ present 
was ready for her and would be sent from 


if the 


had known so wellasa child, } it writter 


Belgrade hoped-for announcement 





came 

It did not come. My family had re 
mained strictly loyal to Queen Natalie. We 
well knew that Kir y Alex ler’s marr age 
with Draga had broken her heart. The 





news that came from Belgr 
creetly covered by the vei 





ade, though dis 
ls of diplomat 
prudence, showed Queen Draga in no very 
favorable light. had bot 
weakness and ambition since she occupied 
the throne with her young and irritable hus 
band. The army, it was said, began to mur 
mur against the undue advancement of 
Draga’s_ relatives—brothers, 
law, uncles, cousins—pushing their way t« 
the highest commissions through the queen 
protection. 

The king gave way to her 
cumstance, it was said, and she gave way to 
all her poor relations, 


She revealed 


brother-i 


n every Cir 


who became ric! 





hing and insolent The peopie Knew 


thr ner the dynast would come 


oug! 
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to an end. Alexander alone believed he 
could have a son by Draga. The royal 
couple lived in their palace isolated from 
the rest of the world. 

Nobody ever came to see them if not on 
duty, except one of the Rumanian relatives 
of King Alexander on his father’s side 
Mr. Alexander Catargi. This was an old 
gentleman, well known in Bucharest society 
for his somewhat fantastic political ideas 
and his pearl-gray redingote. 


Trapped in the Palace 


He sometimes crossed the Danube and 
stayed a week with his royal nephew, to 
whom he gave his precious advice on the 
question of home government. 

On his return to Bucharest he used to 
confide to all his friends of the Jockey Club 
how he taught the young man on the Ser- 
bian throne to crush the opposition. 
Things in Belgrade, according to him, were 
going splendidly. 

Nobody listened to old Mr. Catargi; 
among the Rumanian politicians, not even 
the members of his own party would follow 
his views or take his good advice, so soundly 
conservative. 

Happily, his nephew Alexander knew 
how to profit by his uncle’s knowledge and 
experience. 

Old Mr. Catargi, each time he came back 
from Serbia, appeared to be more and more 
optimistic as to the situation there. His 
pessimism he wholly kept for poor, mis- 
managed Rumania. People laughed behind 
his back at the great airs he gave himself, 
of his boast of being the chief counselor 
to his nephew’s throne. It had become a 
sport between the youngest members of 
his club to ask the old man his views 
about the situation in Serbia. His replies 
were always emphatically to prove that 
everything in Belgrade was for the best. 
Even Queen Draga had been included 
lately in his general satisfaction. He 
thought her very teachable. If she kept on 
following his advice for a few more years, 
she would become quite a good queen. One 
evening old Mr. Catargi was just sitting 
down to the bridge table, as usual, in the 
Jockey Club, when one of the younger mem- 
bers came up to his table and put to him 
the usual question: 

“What do you think of the political 
situation in Serbia?”’ 

The old gentleman had returned from his 
yearly visit to the Serbian court only two 
days before. The question pleased him. 

“Excellent,” he replied, shuffling his 
cards, “‘couldn’t be better.” 

** And how is the personal position of the 
queen?” 

““Draga? Well—perfect, my _ dear; 
couldn’t be better; l’adore.”’ 

‘*Ah,” said the young man, ‘“‘are you 
quite sure the people adore her?”’ And he 
went away. 


‘le peuple 
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The same evening the sinister news of the 
murder of King Alexander and Queen 
Draga had reached Bucharest. 

The night before, they had been caught 
in their own palace, which had closed on 
them like a monstrous trap. The revenge of 
the deceived Serbian people on their weak- 
minded king and on their ambitious queen 
had been of a cruelty beyond imagination. 

When the conspirators—all belonging to 
the regular army and to the regiment then 
on guard—had entered the palace at night, 
one of the officers had the unfortunate idea 
of breaking the electric contact. Instantly 
the whole palace was plunged in darkness 
and the tragic search was begun. From 
room to room, in the black night, Alexander 
and Draga had been pursued by their mur- 
derers. 

They had run—could I not hear how 
they had run on the staircase and in the 
passage upstairs, he and she, panting, as I 
had heard them pant and run that night 
of their-first kiss in Sachino! What a dread- 
ful, too dreadful ending it all was! 

Details exceeding in horror Shakspere’s 
Macbeth reached us through reliable official 
reports. The murderers seemed to have 
lost their heads with fright in the complete 
darkness—which had been caused by the 
stupidity of one of them—in which they 
had to chase their prey 


An Armor of Dresses 


The search had been horribly long. The 
furniture had been thrown over in every 
room. All the inner doors were flung wide 
open; some which had been locked were 
broken open. From the sitting room of the 
lower floor the king and queen flew up- 
stairs into their private apartments. The 
beds had been turned over by the searchers 
in vain. At last Alexander and Draga had 
been found in a remote corner of their pal- 
ace—the room adjoining Draga’s bath- 
room—the cabinet containing the cup- 
boards where her robes and her dresses 
hung. Maddened by fear, terrified, like 
two children, they had hidden behind the 
dresses, and there at last, after two hours of 
this horrible hunt, the victims had met their 
fate. 

Poor Draga! Her shrill screams of old 
were still in my ears. How often had I 
heard her scream when my father imitated 
the toreador on the tennis grounds, when 
we teased her in so many nasty ways on 
the beach, as she sat under her parasol, 
while she was reading La Mort Rouge. 

Was it, perhaps, because she had not 
been able to repress her screams while they 
were searching for her to slay her, that they 
had been found, she and her young king, 
her lover, who had made of her, the poor 
widow, the oldish woman, a happy queen? 

They had been found crouching together 
in one of her dress cupboards, hidden be- 
hind her fineries, her dresses. The swords 


' 


A Scene Near Eskasoni, Nova Scotia 


July 23,1927 


had to find their way to their hearts 
through those light armors, staining them 
all with their blood. When they had ceased 
to breathe, the bodies were pulled out of 
the cupboard, out of the dressing room, 
dragged savagely through the passage. 
From an uncurtained window in the corri- 
dor the murderers saw the daylight. How 
long the search had been! 


The Fall of the Obrenovitch 


In what anguish the other conspirators 
they who had waited on the square before 
the palace—must be! How could the mur- 
derers let them know soon enough that the 
deed was done and Serbia was free? They 
opened the window. A group of men dressed, 
like themselves, in military clothes, were 
watching in the dim early dawn. Serbia 
was free! To prove it, those who had done 
the deed, maddened by the shedding of 
blood, lifted the lifeless queen and threw 
her body down over the window sill. And 
as those beneath shouted to those above to 
know if they were rid of Alexander, too, the 
murderers’ replies were short. The body of 
the king followed that of the queen. Thus 
had ended the last of the Obrenovitch. He 
was aged twenty-seven. 

Queen Natalie had heard the awful news 
while she was nursing, in Versailles, one of 
her nephews, our old playmate of Sachino, 
George, then severely ill. Those who saw 
her receiving the blow said it was dreadful 
to her, but not surprising. Ever since, 
Queen Natalie has lived strictly retired in 
a convent in Paris. 

The fall of the Obrenovitch dynasty was 
brought about by the passion of a youth for 
a lady in waiting whom he married against 
the laws of his country. Eleven years after, 
another royal couple—again the heir to a 
throne, Francis-Ferdinand, who married 
a lady in waiting, om », Countess Chotek, 
Duchess of Hohenberg—fell victims of the 
conspiracy which was to shake the peace of 
Europe. 

Now that I come to meditate upon the 
past, I see in the fate of Alexander and 
Draga a prefiguration of what was to hap- 
pen between Serbia and Austria; the two 
forerunners of the Great War. 

When the wearers of crowns follow their 
hearts’ impulses, countries are shaken to 
their roots. Some of the which 
made the high Hapsburg tree fall are the 
same as those which brought down to the 
ground the smaller tree of the Obrenovitch. 

While I write these lines I have before 
me an old photo which represents the 
garden in Sachino during those happy 
golden days of my childhood. Under the 
shade of the plane trees, on a garden bench, 
Queen Natalie is seated, holding me, a little 
child, on her lap. My sister Jeanne rides 
proudly on the back of the bench 

Behind Her Majesty, half hidden by a 
tree, stands Draga, the lady in waiting. 
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AN HONEST MAN’S BUSINESS 


I've been hustlin’, 
I'm afraid that 
It will 


“You took it right. 
but all 1 got was exercise. 
note will have to be renewed, Raish. 
just have to be, that’s all.” 

Mr. Pulcifer sighed. ‘‘ Nothin’ creepin’ 
that way, Dan,” he said emphatically. ‘‘I 
can’t doit. The bank’s got all my paper it’ll 
stand and I’m pinched for cash. If times 
was good—but they’re bad. It’s got so 
nowadays that an honest man can’t hardly 
make a decent livin’. Guess you know that 
yourself, don’t you?”’ 

Young looked as if he had, at least, heard 
something like it. He clenched his big hands 
and twisted his fingers. 

“T can’t raise the money, Raish,”’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘ Lord knows I've tried, but I can’t.” 

‘*Humph! Well, what will you do? What 
about the settlement on the hotel? How’s 
that goin’?”’ 

“Tt isn’t goin’. They tell me it will take 
months before the lawyers, or whoever they 
are, can decide what’s left out of the wreck 
and how much we creditors will get. If you 
could wait ig 

‘Nothin’ movin’, Dan. I can’t wait. I'd 
do ’most anything for a friend — all hands’ll 
tell youso— but there’s limits. I backed you 
in that hotel contract all in good faith- just 
friendship, that’s all ’twas. . . . Eh? 
What's that?” 

Young had muttered something about 
“interest.” Horatio’s feelings were hurt. 

“‘Interest!"’ he repeated, righteously in- 
dignant. ‘Sure I was to get my interest! 
Why wouldn’t I? Other folks get theirs, 
don’t they? Banks and all.” 

“They don’t usually get 8 percent. ... 
Oh, well! that’sall right. If] could get it you 
should have it, Raish. But I can’t.” 

“Then what do you expect I should do? 
Take over your carpenter-shop property? 
That's about all you've got, ain’t it?”’ 

“That's all. Raish, if you make me sell 
that, I don’t know what I'll do. Have to 
go out at day’s work in Trumet or some- 
where, if there’s buildin’ over there. It’s too 
bad. I thought I had a fine start. I built 
the Odd Fellows’ building and everybody 
calls it first class. Then, when I got the ho- 
tel contract I thought How in the 
world could I, or anybody else, know the 
company would go bankrupt with the job 
half done? Oh, Raish, see here! Can't 
you wait a little while? Spring is right on 
us. There’s bound to be some buildin’. If I 
could only get a contract—almost any kind 
of one—I could pay you in installments, as 
they paid me. I don’t want any builder's 
profit. Regular carpenter wages would do 
me till I got clear of that note. Can’t you 
do that?” 

Mr. Pulcifer waved his hand. His lips 
opened to shape a decisive and final ‘‘ No.” 
But it was not uttered. Instead he slowly 
tilted back in the revolving chair, rubbed 
his chin and regarded his caller. 

* Raish ” 

“Sh-h-h! So, providin’ you had a job, 
you'd pay me off, interest and all, eh?” 

“You het would! All I want is the job.” 

More meditation and chin rubbing. Then 
Horatio seemed to have reached a decision. 
“Dan,” he said, “‘you’re a friend of mine, 
and, same as I told you, I’d do ’most any- 
thing for a friend. Maybe I could get a job 
for you—maybe. If I did, I’d have to han- 
dle it, set the figger, and we'd have to sign 
up papers, you to pay me every Saturday, 
or whenever payment was made to you, a 
reg’lar installment on that six hundred 
with interest. See? Would you be willin’ 
to do that?” 

*Willin’? Don’t be foolish. Give me the 
chance. What is this job you're talkin’ 
about?”’ 

‘Here, here! Come up into the wind. 
There ain’t no job yet. All I say is that 
there may be. Fust of all you do what I tell 
you. You know the old Hedge place down 
to North Wellmouth?” 

**Of course, I do.”’ 

“Yup. Well, you go down there fust thing 


tomorrow. Look the whole shebang over, 
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inside and out—I’ll get you the key. Then 
you make an estimate on what it’ll cost to 
fix it up: lumber, nails, paint, carpenter 
work—the whole business. Here! I tell 
you! You make some of them nice little 
drawin’s — plans, pictures, you know— you 
do them things pretty well — showin’ how 
she'll look when you've got through. Make 
‘em look like a million dollars and cost next 
to nothin’. Eh? He-he! Then you fetch 
them and your estimate here, to this office, 
at nine o’clock sharp Thursday mornin’ 
that’s day after tomorrow. Will you do 
that?” 

Dan Young jumped to his feet. 
I will!’’ he exclaimed excitedly. 
note # 

‘‘Note can hang over till then. And then 
we'll see. Only don’t you mention a word of 
what you’re up to toa soul. Understand? 
All right. . There, there! Never mind 
thankin’ me. You've got worse friends in 
this town than your Uncle Raish. So long, 
Dan. Here! Smoke a good My Honey 
cigar on your way.” 

Young was prompt on Thursday morn- 
ing. He and Mr. Pulcifer had a session of 
half an hour. Then Horatio dismissed him. 
“Clear out now, Dan,”’ he ordered. ‘You 
leave those pictures and the rest of it here. 
And — yes, you come back this afternoon at 
two. Two; and that don’t mean half-past, 
neither. Don’t keep me waitin’.” 

Dan’s foot was on the office step at five 
minutes before the hour. Pulcifer saw him 
through the dingy panes of the office win- 
dow and shouted to him to come in. En- 
tering, he found a young woman there. Her 
chair was drawn up to the desk and upon 
that desk were spread his plans and hastily 
drawn sketches of the old Hedge house as it 
might look if improved and made over. 
Horatio, tilted, as usual, in the revolving 
chair, bade him welcome. 

“Hello, Dan!” he hailed. ‘‘Glad to see 
you. Lucky you dropped in. Me and my 
friend here was just talkin’ about you. Dan, 
let me introduce you to Miss Hedge. . . . 
Ethel, this is Dan Young, the feller I said 
could make somethin’ out of that property 
of yours if anybody could. Shake hands, 
you two.” 

Miss Hedge offered a hand and Dan 
blushingly shook it. He had already recog- 
nized her. Winter visitors to Wellmouth 
were rare and their identity soon learned. 
She had been pointed out to him at the post 
office. 

“You happened along just at the right 
time, Dan,”’ went on Horatio. ‘I've been 
showin’ her your pictures and things. She 
likes ’em fine. Don’t you, Ethel; eh?” 

“I think they are perfectly splendid,” de- 
clared Miss Hedge, her eyes sparkling. ‘If 
you can make it look like that,”’ pointing to 
one of the sketches, ** Iam almost sure some- 
one will buy it, or at least rent itrightaway. 
I know I shall hate to give it up; it will be 
so wonderful that I shall wish I could live 
in it myself. Do you think it can be made as 
nice as that, Mr. Young? Do you, really?” 

Dan nodded. 

‘*Don’t see why not,” he replied, with 
confidence. ‘‘ There isn’t such a terrible lot 
to be done, after all. Only 4 

Pulcifer put in a word. 

“Ethel she thinks your figger’s pretty 
high, Dan,"’ he observed, ‘‘but I tell her 
there’s never any sense in doin’ a job half- 
way. I tell her you’re a good friend of mine 
and, if I ask you to, maybe you'll knock off 
the extry sixty-five, or whatever ’tis, on the 
estimate. What do you say now? Will you 
make over the Hedge house, fix up the 
fences and guarantee to make the place look 
same as it does in them plans and that pic- 
ture, for a flat sixteen hundred? And start 
rightin on it the first thing Monday mornin’? 
Will you?” 

Dan Young’s face at that moment was 
itself a picture. He was staring at the pair 
with paralyzed amazement. 

“Sixteen hundred!”’ he faltered. “‘Six- 
teen why, that isn’t es 


“T’ll say 
“But the 


He did not finish the sentence. Miss 
Hedge was looking eagerly at him and over 
her shoulder Raish was making faces — faces 
expressive of command, warning and sharp 
displeasure. The Pulcifer finger was laid 
upon the Pulcifer lips and the Pulcifer head 
was violently shaken. Dan gasped, choked, 
and was silent. Ethel leaned forward. 

“Oh, I hope you can, Mr. Young,” she 
pleaded. “1 know it is less than you figured, 
but it is all I can pay.’ 

Dan was trying to speak, but he was find- 
ing it hard work. Mr. Pulcifer came to hi 
rescue, 

“He'll do it, Ethel,” he announced. ‘I 
can see it in his eye. You leave him to me. 
You run along now, and by this time to- 
morrow I’|] have the papers ready forsignin’. 
Here, take this picture with you. When you 
look at that you'll be satisfied with what 
you're puttin’ your money into, I bet you.”’ 

Ethel rose. “‘Thank you, Mr. Pulcifer,”’ 
she said. “And thank you, Mr. Young, for 
lowering your price. It is very kind of you 
indeed. You will begin Monday, won't you? 
I shall come down almost every day to 
watch the work. I know I shan’t be able to 
keep away. Good-by. I will sign the the 
contract, is it? whenever you are ready, 
Mr. Pulcifer.”’ ; 

She went out. Horatio stepped to the 
window, apparently to make certain she had 
really gone. Then heturned back, chuckling. 

“And that’s that,” he observed, with sat- 
isfaction. ** Not such a bad deal, is it, eh? 
Told you your Uncle Raish wan’t the worst 
friend you had, didn’t I? 
der sakes what ails you? 
eyed as an owl.” 

Young was “‘pop-eyed"; also his face 
was bright red. 

“Sixteen hundred!”’ he cried *Six- 
teen—are you crazy, Raish? Didn't you 
read that estimate of mine at all? My fig- 
ure was eight ; 
What 

Horatio lifted his hand. ‘Sure it was,” 
“All right; I haven't touched 
your figger, have 1? Eight hundred and 


‘b 


For thun- 


You're as 


pOoD- 


hundred and _ sixty-tive. 


he agreed. 


sixty-five is what you'll get the whole 
of %.” 

‘But sixteen 

“Sh-h-h! And Ill get the six hundred on 


that note you owe me. Accordin’ to my 
judgment”’’—with another chuckle ‘‘it’s 
about the only way I can get it, short of 
grabbin’ your carpenter shop and every- 
thing else you own. Eight hundred and 
sixty-five for you and six hundred for me. 
Everybody's satisfied, or ought to be, I'd 


Say. 





Dan was doing a sum in mental arithme- 
tic. “It’s robbery, that’s what it is,’”’ he 
protested vehemently. ‘Just robbin’ that 
girl. And, anyhow, eight sixty-five and six 
hundred is less than fifteen hundred dollars 
all together. Where do you get that sixteen 
hundred from?” 

The Pulcifer forefinger was 
“Now, now:”’ continued Raish. ‘“ Don’t 
start hollerin’ at me, Dan. That note of 
yours ain’t paid yet, and you ain't exactly 
the one toget mad, as Iseeit. I know there’s 
a hundred and odd margin in that contract 
just as well as you do. That’s my commis- 
sion for fetchin’ off the deal. Think I’m in 
business for my health? Well, Iain’t. And 
if I was you, I wouldn't talk too loud about 
robbin’ folks. It looks to me as if I’d come 
pretty nigh bein’ robbed myself —robbed of 
the six hundred that, bein’ a good-natured 
feller and an easy mark, I lent toa friend to 
help him out. Now if that friend don’t ap- 
preciate what’s bein’ done for him and had 
rather lose his carpenter shop and all the rest 
of it why, he can, I suppose. I shouldn’t, 
if I was him, but that’s his privilege, if he 
wants it.” 

Young was silent. 
the desk. 

‘Of course,”’ he went on, ‘“‘you know as 
well as I do that you couldn't carry this job 
through without me, take 


shaken. 


Horatio leaned across 


because it'll 
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Greater Speed 


Of course, you want a motor car just packed is directly traceable to a new discovery a car of infinitely greater speed — greater 
with punch. known as the Nelson Bohnalite Piston. comfort—greater pickup—greater power! 


Who does not love to “step on her” and This ingenious invention is made of a new Many leading American cars now come with 
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money or credit to buy lumber and stuff, 


| and you ain’t got either, just now. There, 


there, Dan, old boy, you leave it to your 
Uncle Ruish. He’s doin’ you a mighty good 
turn and you'll realize it soon’s you cool off 
a little. Here; smoke another one of them 
good My Honeys and you and me’ll talk 
terms. We've got considerable yet to settle 
between us.” 


The papers were signed. One set, private 
and confidential, before Young left his 
friend’s office; the other, for all the world 
to see, when he and Ethel Hedge met next 
day, with Mr. Pulcifer as witness. And on 
Monday the transformation of the Hedge 
place began. 

It progressed rapidly. The weather was 
good and, as the weeks passed and spring set 
in in earnest, the old house on the bluff at 
North Wellmouth grew to look less and less 
like a hopeless ruin. In order to gain space 
for his lumber and materials, Dan had the 
weeds surrounding it cut down and the 
bushes trimmed or uprooted. This, of it- 
self, wasagreatimprovement. Then, asnew 
shingles replaced the old, as fresh paint cov- 
ered the dingy doors and window frames, as 
the rooms inside were cleared of rubbish and 
repaired, as the quaint old fireplaces and 
mantels lost their veils of dirt and cobwebs, 
as the wide-boarded floors were cleaned and 
scraped and adorned with fresh spatter- 
work, Ethel Hedge began to realize that she 
was witnessing a miracle. 

Out of the wreck which she had viewed 
with shocked discouragement when she 
came to Wellmouth in early March was 
emerging the home of her grandparents, as 
charming and attractive as she remem- 
bered it as a girl. 

Her visits there were almost daily now. 
She was regaining health and strength and, 
in the crisp April and May weather, the 
mile walks to and from the old house were 
joys and the best sort of exercise. She 
looked forward to them from day to day 
and more than a light shower was necessary 
to prevent her setting out. She enjoyed sit- 
ting on the lumber pile by the bluff edge and 
looking out over the salt meadow, now 
lightly tinged with new green, to the sea, no 
longer gray, gloomy and forbidding, but 
blue and white and joyous in the sunshine. 
Most of all she enjoyed watching the prog- 
ress of the work, with Dan Young to explain 
what was being done and what would be 
done next. 

She and her contractor and builder had 
become very good friends. Very good 
friends, indeed, so the three carpenters and 
the two painters who were in the Young 
employ were inclined to think. The inti- 
macy between the boss and that Hedge girl 
was a standing joke to the workmen. 

‘If she was payin’ Dan day’s wages she’d 
be losin’ money, wouldn’t she?”’ chuckled 
Uncle Sam Beasley, pointing with his saw 
toward the lumber pile. ‘‘She and him have 
been roostin’ on them boards for an hour 
and he ain’t done a lick of work. Better take 
his grub pail out to’em, had I, Ezra—think? 
She’ll never get back to the Center House 
in time for dinner. Might’s well have a reg- 
lar picnic while they’re ’bout it, eh?” 

Ezra Gott, the mason who had been re- 
laying the bricks in the sitting-room hearth, 
grinned. ‘“‘Let ’em alone, Sam,” he said. 
“Time was when you and me liked them 
kind of picnicswellas Dan does. Fur’s that 
goes I wouldn’t mind picnickin’ with a girl 
like her, even now—old as I be.” 

Ethel had learned to like Dan Young, and 
there was no doubt whatever that he liked 
her. They had become confidential by this 
time. She had told him of her school- 
teaching, of her aunt’s death and the in- 
heritance, of her illness and why she was 
resting there at Wellmouth. And he had 
told of his ambitions, of his promising start 
as a builder, of his disappointment and loss 
in the matter of the hotel contract. It 
was only when she referred to his present 
employment that his manner changed. 
Concerning the work itself he was as ea- 
gerly interested and talkative as she was, 
but when she mentioned the price she was 
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to pay him for doing it, or Mr. Pulcifer’s un- 
selfish kindness in suggesting that it be done, 
and by him— Dan Young—then Dan either 
changed the subject or became silent and, 
she thought, queer. 

Under the terms of the agreement signed 
in Pulcifer’s office, she was paying Young a 
certain sum each Saturday. By the third 
week in May the end was in sight. Another 
week, or at most ten days, and the old 
Hedge place, the new old Hedge place, 
would be ready for tenant or purchaser, 
provided either could be found. Sofar there 
had been noapplications. Ethel was begin- 
ning tobealarmed. Frequently she dropped 
in to see Mr. Pulcifer and always his reply 
was the same: ‘“ Nary nibble yet.” 

“It’s a little mite early, of course,”’ ex- 
plained Horatio; “‘but I give in that it does 
seem as if there’d ought to be a little some- 
thin’ stirrin’. ’Fraid it’s liable to be a pretty 
dull season, Ethel. Tough on you, but, good 
Lord, think of me! Real estate is what I’m 
supposed to live on. When it gets so that 
an honest man can’t do business enough to 
pay his bills, then—well, what can he do? 
But you keep a stiff upper lip. We ain’t 
dead yet, neither of us.”’ 

Once, about the first of May, she had 
ventured to propose that he write to Mr. J 
Beals Forbes, the millionaire owner of the 
land next hers. ‘‘He might have changed 
his mind,”’ she suggested. ‘‘ Really, I must 
do something, Mr. Pulcifer. When I finish 
paying Dan— Mr. Young, I mean—I shall 
scarcely have any money left. And I can’t 
get a teacher’s position until fall. I almost 
wrote to Mr. Forbes myself, last evening, 
to tell him that perhaps I would accept a 
little less than the six thousand dollars you 
thought was a fair price. Oh, don’t you 
think he might be interested if I wrote 
that?” 

Horatio’s attitude of sympathy and phil- 
osophic calm was shaken. His florid face 
became redder still. 

“No, no,” he protested sharply. ‘Don’t 
you write to him, Ethel. Don’t you do it. 
I have—that is, maybe I’ll drop him a line 
myself, when I judge the time’s ripe. You 
can’t hurry his kind, and besides, there 
ain’t one chance in a million that he’d think 
of buyin’. You leave all that sort of thing 
to your Uncle Raish. Humph! So 
you’d sell for less’n six thousand, eh? Well, 
that might help some. Make it five, would 
you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! I may have to. It 
would be dreadful if I did, but 

“There, there! Don’t look like that. 
Well, we'll wait and see. I'll pull you off 
the rocks or bust a b’iler. But don’t you go 
messin’ in with Job Beals Forbes. That 
would upset the whole fish kettle. Promise 
me you won't write him.” 

She promised, but more than once during 
the following fortnight she wished she had 
not. And when, at noon of the Saturday 
upon which she was to make her next-to- 
the-last payment to Dan Young, Dan found 
her sitting upon the small remnant of what 
had been the lumber pile, a glance at her 
face caused his own to assume an expres- 
sion of anxious concern. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, Miss Hedge?”’ 
he asked. ‘ You look—you look as if you'd 
been cryin’. You haven’t, have you?” 

It was half-past twelve and the other 
workmen, obeying union rules, had quit for 
the day. They were alone. Ethel turned to 
look at him, smiled sadly, and turned away 
again. 

“Oh, no,” she said. And then, impul- 
sively: “‘That isn’t true. I have been cry- 
ing. I cried almost all of last night and 
and I feel like crying now. I am dreadfully 
worried—yes, and completely discouraged. 
Oh, I am—I am!” 

Dan made a move as if to sit down besid« 
her. He did not, however; he remained 


standing. 

“‘What do you mean—discouraged?” 
asked. ‘‘It isn’t about the work here, is it? 
You're satisfied with that? If there’s any 
thing 


She interrupted. “Oh, no—no!”’ she 
cried. ‘All that is wonderful. I am sure 


Continued on Page 133 
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HE best leather you ever owned 

—in a saddle, perhaps, or a gun- 
strap, or a fine piece of luggage. 
Man! that was leather! 
Leather like that goes into Smith 
Smart Shoes. Leather that keeps its 
shape, that comes to bright life with 
just a bit of polishing. Leather that 
wears, and wears, and wears! 


Smith cuts that sort of leather care- 
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linings. 

When you draw up the laces of 
your Smith Smart Shoes the uppers 
snug down comfortably to instep 
and ankle. They stay that way, a trib- 
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isn’t satisfied with any other kind. 
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no one else could have done it. That is part 
of my trouble, | guess. You have made it 
look just as it used to when mother was alive 
and she and I used to visit here. I thought 
at first, when I came back and saw it all 
tumble-down and horrid, that I hated it. 
Now I love it and I can’t bear to give it up. 
I wish I could stay here and live in it al 
ways—all my life.”’ 

Dan caucht his breath. ‘I wish to the 
Lord you could!"’ he exclaimed fervently. 
‘I—I mean—well, why don’t you? There's 
worse places to live in than Wellmouth.”’ 

“T can’t. I can't afford to. That is the 
most awful part of it all. I can’t afford to 
keep it and—and I can’t sell it No one 
wants to buy. And so far—or so Mr. Pul 
cifer says—no one has shown even interest 
enough to discuss renting it for the summer. 
And when I pay you all I owe you—or shall 
owe you when you have finished—I shall 
have almost nothing left. Oh, I don’t sup 
pose I should ever have taken such a risk, 
but Mr. Pulcifer seemed to think it would 
be such a good investment for me. Oh, 
dear!”’ 

She turned away once more. Dan Young 
forgot his resolution to avo d temptation 
Ife sat down beside her 

“What's all this?’’ he asked quickly. 
“This about your havin’ nothin’ left? Raish 
Pulcifer gave me to understand you had 
plenty of money 
left it to you i 

‘She left me this house and land, a few 
hundred dollars and a little stock in a com- 
pany out West. And I have just had dread- 
ful news from her lawyer about that—the 
stock, | mean I wrote to him to sell it for 
me and he writes that he can’t, just now 
It may be worth a good deal some day, but 
at present no one will buy—for any price 
worth while, that is. His letter came yes- 
terday. Do you wonder that | didn’t sleep 
last night, Mr. Young?” 

Dan did not answer. He was passing his 
hand through his hair,and hissunburned face 
was losing some of its color. Ethel went on: 

I can’t see,”’ she said, “‘why Mr. Pulci 
er should have told you I had plenty of 
money. He knows better. I told him just 


how little I had and that I wasn't at all sure 


that I should risk as much as sixteen hun- 
dred in making over this place. Sixteen hun 
dred seemed a lot to me and at first I 


wouldn't think of it, but he said 


He said your aunt had 





Young broke in. ** The low-down, thievin’ 
‘T’ll break 


rascal!’’ he growled savagely 


his neck for him 

“Oh, no! That wouldn't do any 
was my own fault, not his at all. He has 
been very kind.”’ 

“Kind! Yes, he has! About as kind asa 


n’. I will bre 








shark to a hert 1 break his neck, or 
next door to it. No matter what happens 
to me—I will!”’ 

He had risen to his feet and his fists wer¢ 
clenched. She rose, too, and caught his arm. 

“Dan! Don't!" she protested. ‘‘ Don't 
speak so, or look so. You frighten me. I am 
sorry I told you. I don’t know why I did 
Yes, I do, too; I just had to tell someone 
and somehow you— you were 7 

She covered her face with her hands and 
sank down upon the heap of boards. And 
a moment later he was again beside her; she 
was sobbing upon his shoulder, and he was 
saying things which had nothing to do with 
carpentering and building, with money or, 
least of all, with Mr. Horatio Pulcifer. 

A half hour passed before either of the 
pair descended from paradise to terra firma, 
and then it was Dan who did so. Suddenly 
he straightened, his arm relaxed the hold it 
had maintained so long, and she heard him 
yasp. 

‘*Why—why, whatisit, Dan?” 
‘*What is the matter?”’ 

He did not answer. Then he struck his 
knee with his fist 

“T’m crazy!’’ he exclaimed. “I—I 
haven’t told you. Ethel, I—I haven't told 
you! I've said I’ve let you oh, good 
Lord above! Ethel Hedge, you mustn't 

are anything about me. You won't when 
you know. I’m a crook too. I’m as big a 


sheasked. 


wok and a robber as ever Raish Pulcifer 
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was. Yes, I am—worse, maybe. You set 
oh, how can I tell you!’ 

“But, Dan, what do you mean?”’ 

‘You'll see what I mean when I tell you 
And I've got to tell you. Listen! 

He did tell her, began his confession be 
fore she could speak and went on with it to 
the finis} He told of the collapse of the ho 
te] project, of his note in Pulcifer’s posses 
sion, of Horatio’s intention of seizing his 
carpenter shop, of the utter ruin which that 
would mean to him. And then he told the 
rest; of his original estimate for repairing 
and rebuilding the Hedge property, of his 
surprise when Raish named the sixteen hun 
dred figure and his weak yielding under the 
latter’s threats and urging 


I don’t want you to think I’m beggin’ 


groaned bitterly. ‘‘ "Twas just stealin’, and 
I knew it. I was scared of his doin’ what he 
said he'd do, and he did tell me five or six 
hundred dollars wouldn't make the least dif 
ference to you, and—oh, well! There! 
That’s all. No use sayin’ I'm sorry. « I 
haven't had areal easy minute since I signed 
those papers. I’m a scamp and now you 
know it. Well, there it is. I'll be goin’ now 
Good-by, Ethel.” 

He rose and turned away But she rose 
also and spoke his name Dan,” she said 
‘“‘where are you going?’ 

He laughed grimly 
dear old Uncle Raish,” he de« lared lle 
and I are goin’ to have a happy few minutes 
together.” 

“But, Dan, wait! You mustn't do that 
He—why, you still owe him money, don’t 
you? He car 
to, can't he?” 

‘Sure he can! I've paid him the bulk of 
his six hundred, but he’s backed my bills for 
lumber and paint and all that, so he’s got 


‘I'm goin’ to call on 


1 you even yet, if he wants 





me by the short hairs. That's nothin’ It 
isn't what he'll do to me that worries me 
now If it weren't for you good by 
‘*Wait—wait! Oh, Dan, of course it isn't 
Do you suppose I blame you? 
You poor fellow, you couldn't do anything 
else. Come back here this minute. Don’t 
you see you mustn't go to—to that man? 
He could—oh, Dan, dear, think of me, if you 
won't think of yourself! I don't care about 


the money, or this place, or—or anything 


good-by 


except —well, except you, since you force 
me to say it. Now will you come back?” 

He came, of course, and then followed an 
other blissful interval during which neither 
Horatio nor his schemes were mentioned 
But, later, he insisted upon mentioning 
them and, at last, when he rose from the 
lumber pile, it was to carry out a determi 


nation which they had reac} ed toge ther. He 





Was going, and at once, to the Pulcifer of 
fice to demand f not a revision of the 
terms of the contract—at least more time 
n which to make the payments. It was a 


hopeless errand; he admitted that he con 
sidered it just th: 

“Tt won't do 
said. ‘‘Of course, I can t 





of good, Ethel,”’ he 

n to make 
the whole thing public and show him up and 
all that, but he'll know it’s all a bluff. I’m 
ust as much of a partner in it as he is and 
he'll tell me so and laugh at me.’ 

‘**But he won’t laugh at me. He wouldn't 
dare. Don’t you think I should be the one 
to goto him, Dan? I am not afraid of him 
I should enjoy telling him what I think of 
him. Let me go—with you, at any rate 

‘No. I'll go by myself. Then I'll come 

ays. I 


back here and tell you what he s 


shan't be gone long. You-—-you might wait 
here for me, if you want to.” 
He strode off in the direction of the vil 


lage. She watched him until he was out of 
sight. Then she returned to the lumber pile 
and sat down to wait 

She had been sitting there for some time 
when she heard a step behind her. She 
turned quickly 

‘Why, Dan!”’ she exclaimed. ‘Are you 
back so soon? 

It was not Dan Young who stood there 
by the corner of the old house. It was a 
man whom she did not know. He was 
a tall bulky man of perhaps fifty-five, in a 


rray sult which, obviously, had not been 
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fashioned by the Rising Sun Re " ‘ / w= et 
Ou ting Comp: and he ed ‘ 
rhe cane alone would ve] 4ime ! 
a stranger to Wellmouth and its custon 
As she gazed in surprise he lifted |} 
and spoke 

Pardon me ne said i wi 
tne ai he He ige piace 

lithe st Yes,"’ she sa 

ihanks i supposed " ‘ 

P ’ 
Hum} 

He t ed and regarded the remodeled 


house with what seemed to be a real inter 
est And with no less interest its owner re 


garded him. He was a city man, there was 


no doubt of that And he had asked her 
this was the Hedge place. Why? A poss 
ble answer flashed across her mind and her 
heart beat faster Perhaps Pulcifer had 
sent him there He might—oh, he mig} 
be think ng nf re nting ever if puving 


She took a ste 
‘Would 


s de and look it over 





ave the key 


fie turned back to 100K at her It was a 





ather long loOK and a keen one Hut it was 


should 
hey went through the house together 
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9 : a be sent 
yood taste too Humph! I don't s en 
rt netr t, } + 3% Ouit +} vn 
any monstrosity abou duite e cor _ ‘ 
h t 
trary 
Ethel stared Monstros '’’ she re 
peated indignantly. ‘* W} of irse it is 
Whoever said it was? The idea!” 
He laughed ‘I’m sorry,”’ he said. ‘‘ You mnt y 
are interested in the pla I take k, write 
1 
x 
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Oh! Then you are . rt 
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this special 
avor 
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—this blended richness that has 
swiftly won the whole country 
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NO ONE had ever tasted it—that special touch 
of mellow goodness which was created years ago 
in the South. A mingling of flavors, perfected by 
Joei Cheek down in old Tennessee. 

Growing to manhood in that land of good 
things to eat and drink, Joel Cheek brought to his 
of coffee blending an unusual com- 
bination of experience and of genius. 
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! 
yreat work 
wuuntless shades of natural flavor—yet every 
icking in something. Hundreds of kinds and 
grades of cotfee—yet no single one that could 


yield the special shade of flavor for which he sought. 


one 


MAaxweELL HousE CoFFEE 


No single coffee grown - 
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Long months of patient work—testing and re- 
jecting, combining and recombining. Step by step 
it was built up: that rich blend which now has 
won such fame as never before came to a coffee. 


It has brought a new experience 
to critical people everywhere 


It was the great families of old Dixie who first 
served Joel Cheek’s blend. Long ago Maxwell 
House Coffee became the favorite of the cities of 
the South. 

Today the news of that difference, of that full- 
bodied smoothness has traveled swiftly through 
the country. From New York to Los Angeles, 
Maxwell House is pleasing more people than any 
other coffee ever offered for sale. In a long list of 
our great cities it is by far the most popular of 
all coffees. 

A new experience awaits you in your first taste 
of its mellow liquor, in your first breath of its 
aroma. See what added pleasure Maxwell House 
Coffee brings at breakfast and at dinner. Plan 
now to serve it tomorrow. Your grocer has it 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 
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on hand in the famous blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Company, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 


New York, Los Angeles. 
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(Continued from Page 133 

“*Pulcifer? The real-estate fellow? No; 
he doesn’t know I am in town. No one 
knows it except yourself. I came on the 
noon train.” 

“Mr. Forbes, do you want to buy this 
property of mine? I hope you do.” 

Mr. Forbes’ square chin became squarer 
than ever. ‘‘ Young lady,” he said quietly, 
“*T certainly do not.” 

“Oh! Oh!” In deep disappointment. 
“T hoped you might. I must sell it, you 
see. I must. And I would sell it at a very 
low price. Really, I would.” 

Forbes smiled. ‘If ten thousand dollars 
is your idea of a low price for this—er—es- 
tate,”’ he observed, “‘it is not mine. If Iam 
to be a philanthropist I prefer to do it in my 
own way.” 

Ethel Hedge stared. ‘‘Ten thousand!” 
she repeated. ‘‘Why, what do you mean, 
Mr. Forbes? Whoever said the price was 
ten thousand? That would be ridiculous.” 

“Yes. Sol thought, and still think. Even 
if the place were the monstrosity I was 
given to understand it was, I should still 
refuse to be—excuse me—blackmailed into 
buying it.” 

“But I never dreamed of ten thousand. 
No one could have named such a price.” 

“Mr. Pulcifer—your representative, or 
friend, whatever he is—dreamed it. Not 
only dreamed, but wrote me to that effect. 
In fact he didn’t seem to be sure it could be 
bought for even that.” 

‘‘But—but, Mr. Forbes, how could he? 
I told him I would sell for six thousand. I 
thought of you—I knew you owned this 
land next to mine—and I suggested that I 
write you, but he wouldn’t let me. He said 
you wouldn’t be interested at all.” 

“Oh! oh! Did he, really?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

Mr. Forbes whistled softly. He was look- 
ing out over the sea, tapping his boot with 
his cane, and there was a peculiar expres- 
sion upon his face. Ethel waited but a mo- 
ment. 

“‘That’s what he said,”’ she affirmed. ‘“‘I 
hope he was mistaken. I do hope you are 
interested, Mr. Forbes?” 

He nodded. There was a queer twinkle 
in his eyes. “I am now,” he admitted. 
“That is, I am very much interested in 
what you tell me. So Pulcifer didn’t want 
you to write me, eh? Did he mention his 
having written me himself?” 

‘“Why, no. He 4 

“‘Wait, please. This gets more interest- 
ing all the time. Miss Hedge, do you 
believe in hunches?” 

“‘In—in what?” 

“In hunches—premonitions—whatever 
you call them. Our mutual acquaintance, 
Pulcifer, seems to have been playing a little 
game of his own. I had a hunch that it 
might be well for me to come to Wellmouth 
unannounced and look matters over on my 
own hook. 

“I’m very glad I did. And I’m par- 
ticularly glad I met you, alone, down 
here. What you have told me so far makes 
my trip worth while and I imagine you can 
tell me more, if you will. Probably I can 
tell you something in return. Suppose 
we—er—sit down somewhere and talk this 
through to a finish. Shall we?” 


Dan Young’s visit to the Pulcifer office 
had resulted only in finding its door locked 
and its owner absent. One townsman who 
happened to be passing gave the informa- 
tion that he had seen Raish at the post office, 
but he was not at the post office when Young 
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got there, nor was he at any one of his accus 
tomed ports of call up and down Main 
Street. Dan gave it up at last, after nearly 
an hour of fruitless search, and turned dis- 
consolately for his mile walk across the 
fields to North Wellmouth and the old 
Hedge place. Ethel, he knew, would be 
anxiously awaiting him, and he had nothing 
to tell her. Even if he had found Pulcifer in 
and they had had their interview, there 
would still have been nothing to tell—not} 

ing encouraging, that is. Perhaps it was 
just as well they had not met. He might 
have given the fellow the licking he de 
served and that would have meant another 
lawsuit and more trouble. 

Entering the yard he heard voices and, 
rounding the corner of the house, he was 
surprised to see Ethel in conversation with 
a stranger, a tall man ina gray suit. She 
turned, saw him, and eagerly called his 
name. Her tone and the expression upon 
her face surprised him. She was very much 
excited and, for some unimaginable reason, 
apparently radiantly happy. 

“Dan! Dan!” she cried. ‘‘I am so glad 
you’ve come. Mr. Forbes was just going 
and I wanted him to meet you. Mr. Forbes, 
this is Mr. Young. Dan, this gentleman is 
Mr. Job—I mean Mr. J. Beals Forbes, of 
New York. He owns the land next door, 
you know. And, oh, Dan! he is going 
to “ 

Forbes interrupted. “Wait a minute, 
Miss Hedge,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ You can 
tell him all that later. I can’t stop now. 
Glad to know you, Young. I knew your 
father. He used to take me out cod fishing 
in his dory when I was a kid.” 

He and Dan shook hands. Ethel, her 
eyes shining and her cheeks flushed, would 
have spoken, but Forbes spoke first. 

“‘T understand you are the man who had 
the contract for building the hotel here,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Nota very profitable one so far, eh? 
Yes. Well, that hotel was my principal ex- 
cuse for taking the time to come to Well- 
mouth—that, and one other matter. Some 
business friends and I are thinking of tak- 
ing over that hotel proposition. It is not 
decided yet; I want to look the ground over 
first; but it is probable that we may go 
through with it. Come and see me at the 
Center House at eleven tomorrow morning. 
Will you do that?” 

Dan choked. ‘‘Why—why, yes, sir. I 
sure will!’’ he blurted. 

‘All right. If the breakfast I am likely 
to get there doesn’t kill me I shall be ex- 
pecting you. Good day. Good-by, Miss 
Hedge.” 

““Good-by, Mr. Forbes. 
know how to thank you.” 

“That's all right. The obligation is on 
my side. Now I must go and thank Pulci- 
fer. I am looking forward to that.” 

He walked away. Dan Young, bewil- 
dered and uncomprehending, stared after 
him. He turned back to find Ethel beam- 
ing upon him in seraphic rapture. 

“Oh, Dan!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, Dan, Dan, 
what do you think has happened?” 

Young put his hand to his head. ‘‘Good 
Lord!’ he murmured. ‘I can’t think any- 
thing just now. Did you hear what he said 
about the hotel, Ethel? Did you? Why, 
if % 

She did not wait for him to finish. “‘ That 
isn’t half of it,’’ she broke in. ‘‘Oh, no, it 
isn’t! Dan, he is going to buy this house. 
For six thousand dollars. He really is! 
He is!” 

Young caught her in his arms. Seated 
again upon the remnant of the broken pile, 


A, 


I—oh, I don’t 
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he heard the whole story —between inter- 
ludes 

“Whew!” he gasped, as she concluded. 
“‘And still they say miracles don’t happen 
If his comin’ down here wasn’t a miracle 
then I never heard of one.” 

She shook her head. “That wasn’t a 
miracle—except for us,” she declared. “‘ He 
had planned to come already, to look over 
the hotel property. And he was suspicious 
of that dreadful Pulcifer man. It seems 
that Mr. Pulcifer had written him that he 
understood this house—just think of it! 
was to be made over and would be a mon- 
strosity when it was done, and that, to 
protect himself as next-door neighbor, Mr. 
Forbes ought to buy it. So Mr. Forbes 
wrote him to buy at a fair price. And then 
Mr. Pulcifer wrote that the owner was hold- 
ing out for ten thousand, perhaps more. 
Did you ever?” 

Dan’s lips puckered. “I see,” he an- 
swered. “I see.” 

“Well, I didn’t—not until Mr. Forbes 
saw for me. I had agreed to pay the Pul- 
cifer creature 5 per cent commission for 
selling. Five per cent of ten thousand is 
nearly twice as much as 5 per cent of six.” 

“Sure! Certain! And probably there 
was more behind. If time went on and you 
didn’t sell, Raish guessed you might drop 
your figure lower still. Then he might buy, 
and turn it over to Forbes with a clean 100 
per cent profit or more. Humph! Can you 
beat him? 

“He was to get the six hundred on my 
note, his hundred-dollar commission on the 
makin’-over job, and then five or six thou- 
sand on top of that. Well, he’s a wonder 
of his kind; I’ll say that for him.” 

Ethel was smiling. ‘‘ There is something 
else,’’ she said. ‘‘Something else I haven't 
told you, Dan. You see, I—I liked this Mr. 
Forbes. I liked him right away. And I 
think he liked me.” 

“Well, why not? How could he help it?”’ 

“Well, anyway, I told him how I had 
come to love this dear old place, and how I 
hated to leave it. He said I needn’t leave 
it unless I wished to. All he had intended 
doing if he bought it was to rent it to a 
desirable neighbor, and he couldn’t think 
of one more desirable than Captain Ben 
Hedge’s granddaughter. So I am to live 
here, just as I longed to do, and the rent is 
well, almost ridiculous, it is so small.” 

Dan drew a long breath. ‘‘ Well, by God- 
frey’s mighty!” he exclaimed ecstatically. 

“And that isn’t all either. It is all I told 
him, of course, but there is something else. 
Dan, if—if you haven’t changed your mind, 
or don’t when you think it over, and if you 
do get all your money for building the hotel 
and—and se 

“Yes? What is the rest?” 

‘““Why, then, I thought—well, I thought 
perhaps—by and by, you know—you and 
I might—live in it together, Dan.” 


The new hotel is completed. It is a hand- 
some building, and last summer—its first 
season—was very successful. All Well- 
mouth is proud of it and the fact that its 
builder is a local product. J. Beals Forbes 
is erecting a large cottage upon the land ad- 
joining the old Hedge place. Dan Young 
has that contract also and his living next 
door is a great convenience for him and for 
his wife. 

At the post office the other evening Mr. 
Horatio Pulcifer was heard to declare it 
had got so nowadays that an honest man 
couldn’t hardly do business enough to make 


a decent living 
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the densest fog, to steer a true course, to as- 
certain depths, to probe the ocean floor, to 


| carry on constant communication with other 


vessels and land stations, and to do an infi- 
nite number of other things. The organiza- 
tion of the forces of science did that. The 
ocean is charted, an iceberg patrol maintains 
its vigil about Newfoundland, derelicts 
which menace navigation are reported, light- 
houses and lightships blink their warn- 
ings to shipping at night. Which is the 
contribution of the governmental agencies 
to the systematizing of the sea. Ships 
operate on close schedule, they are kept 
clean and comfortable, rigid discipline is 
maintained among the crew, and safety is 
the everlasting watchword. The organiza- 
tion of the operating forces accomplished 
that. 

It should not be overlooked that these 
are achievements which have crystallized 
within a relatively short space of time. 
Navigation itself is one of the oldest devices 
of civilization, dating back for many, 
many centuries; yet it is only a few gener- 
ations since a steamship first crossed the 
Atlantic—the Savannah, 350 tons, which 
left Savannah, Georgia, May 24, 1819, and 
completed her passage to Liverpool in 
twenty-six days, out of which her paddles 


| were used as motive power for only eighteen 





days. Three and a quarter centuries before 
this, Columbus covered practically the same 
distance in thirty-seven days, eleven more 
than it took the Savannah. When you 
bear in mind that ships are doing it now 
in from five to six days and that the Maure- 
tania, in 1910, did it in four days, ten 
hours and forty-one minutes—the fastest 
trip on record—it is rather a sad reflection 
on marine progress of olden times that it 
had nothing better to offer in 1819 than 
the speed performance of the first ocean 
steamship. The 350-ton Savannah was far 
larger than the Santa Maria, on which 
Columbus sailed, but would be the veriest 
pygmy beside the Leviathan, the Majestic 
or the Berengaria, all of which are 150 times 
or more larger than she. 


The Voice of the Sea 


One of the really great differences be- 
tween the old sailing days—by which I 
mean merely thirty or forty years ago—and 
the present is the fact that when men used 
to go to sea they were never certain what 
might happen, whereas now they know 
they are merely going from one port to 
another. 

Not only were many of the modern de- 
vices for safety unknown at that time, 
but they would have been of little help 
to sailing vessels even though science had 
evolved them then. Wireless, for example 
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the most important of all these—is de- 
signed essentially for steamships which 
have the necessary power to operate it 
Vireless is the voice which Marconi gave 
to the sea, enabling its more opulent way- 
farers to converse freely with one another, 
to sound warnings of danger and to call 
aid in moments of stress. The sailing ves- 
sel, lacking the facilities to use it, is a 
speechless wanderer and fights its battles 
single-handed. When it falls into the 
trough of the sea and is dismasted or meets 
with other adversity, there is no friendly 
contrivance of science to work out its salva- 
tion. 

A rocket goes up into the night to at- 
tract the attention of a passer-by, a flare 
burns, but it is a forlorn hope. The chief 
reliance of men then is their own courage 
and fortitude and their willingness to pull 
together in the common cause of saving 
the vessel and themselves. 


The Titanic Disaster 


The boon which radio is to navigation 
cannot be mentioned without the recollec- 
tion of the service it performed at the time 
of the sinking of the Titanic, the worst disas- 
ter in maritime history previous to the war. 
I was at that time in command of the Car- 
pathia, which went to her rescue, and had 
the chance to make many first-hand obser- 
vations in connection with the tragedy 
which was responsible for international ac- 
tion to take up the slack of navigation. Ex- 
perience is the great teacher. As appalling 
as the loss of the Titanic was, it concen 
trated world-wide attention upon some glar 
ing deficiencies, brought remedial measures 
and, therefore, had its constructive side. A 
repetition of this disaster now seems beyond 
belief, as you shall see. 

The Titanic sank after hitting an iceberg. 
The ice cap of North Greenland, a tower- 
ing glacial mountain, with altitudes of 9000 
feet in some of its barren ranges, is the 
source of thousands of immense bergs 
which break from their moorings each 
spring and are swept in various directions 
by the ocean currents. One can only con- 
jecture how impassable the North Atlantic 
might be were it not for the friendliness of 
these currents, which perform a work be- 
yond the capacity of man. It is the East 
Greenland current which catches them be- 
fore they have a chance to bear southward, 
and takes them on a northerly route to 
Baffin Bay. It is the Labrador current 
which picks them up at this point and turns 
thousands back toward the shipping tracks 
of the Atlantic, but sees to it that the 
majority find a burying ground before they 
reach the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. 

(Continued on Page 138 
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How to Make 
AWeeks Pay 
in One Day 


Make this test and find out whether you 
can earn $5,000 to $10,000 a year. To make 
sure of $400 to $600 a month may be far 
easier than you think. Many of our repre- 
sentatives are making $500 and more a 
month. Probably more men are making 
$5,000 a year—or more—with the Fyr-Fyter 
Company than with any other direct selling 
company in the world. And it is easier now 
than it has ever been before! 

Fyr-Fyter is the most perfect fire preven- 
tion device ever invented. It bears the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. Fire Chiefs | 
everywhere urge and endorse it. Hundreds 
of America’s iargest factories use it. After 
exhaustive tests, The U.S. Government pur- | 
chased over 250,000 Fyr-Fyters. There is a | 
size and type for every building in America. 

Every month, by hundreds and by thou- 
sands, American factories and homes are 
turning to this new way to fight fire. The 
field is enormous. Only 5% of the possible 
market has been supplied. Practically every 
factory, home, store, garage, school, church, 
hotel, theatre and public building is in need 
of fire prevention equipment. That's why 
Fyr-Fyter men find it easy to earn $100 to 
$300 a week. That's why any number of | 
men report earnings of 


$50 In One Day 


That's why you, 
time opportunity. 

S. Gill, of Louisiana, who made over $600 
in one month and who has made as high as 
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(Continued from Page 136) 
The coast of Labrador, the Strait of Belle- 


| Isle and the northern section of the Grand 
| Banks are the final resting place for all ex- 


cept a relatively small number. 

By the time the icebergs have passed 
through the maze of obstacles toward 
which the kindly Labrador current guides 
them, not more than 350 remain to find 
their way south of Newfoundland. As they 
slip down past the eastern side of the island 
the water becomes gradually warmer and 
they disintegrate, the speed of this process 
depending on how far south they have gone. 
Directly east of Newfoundland the slowly 
rising temperature of the water is insuffi- 
cient to affect them materially, but beyond 
the tail of the Banks they disappear in ap- 
proximately two weeks, and when they 
have finally encountered the Gulf Stream, 
in about one week. Meanwhile their ranks 
begin to thin rapidly once they have drifted 
past the southernmost end of Newfound- 
land. In normal ice years, extending from 
April to August, the number which escape 
beyond the Banks is about fifty, and this 
band of marauders is decimated to a few 
before it encroaches upon the tracks of 
shipping. What is done to prevent these 
from being the menace to navigation they 
once were, I shall explain later. 

Wireless, as I have said, is the voice of 
the sea, and the code used by operators to 
express themselves is its language. The 
most popular misconception of radio is 
that the operator who sits at his instru- 
ments with a headpiece on and listens in on 
the conversation of the air is merely making 
a record of each letter as he hears it and 
that these letters eventually shape them- 
selves into words. As a matter of fact, let- 
ters never present themselves in that man- 
ner to his trained ear, but are simply sounds 


| or the notes of cadence. What he listens to 


is a musical sort of language. Letters pour 
in too rapidly to give him time to worry 
about the meaning they convey when 
pieced together. He hears the words let- 
ters make, and not the letters which make 
words. The speed test for sending is twenty 
words a minute, which is roughly equiva- 
lent to 100 letters, the minimum necessary 
for obtaining a license. 


The Distress Signal 


Many operators become so familiar with 
the variations of sounds passing through 
ether that they can frequently tell who is at 
the transmitter. A message comes crash- 
ing in upon them at terrific speed and they 
know it is Brown, the forty-word man. 
Another comes hesitatingly and they know 
it is Smith, who has a reputation for his 
eccentricities of sending. I have heard op- 
erators describe it as identical with the pe- 
culiarities of speech or handwriting. 

Another common misconception is that 
the letters of the S O S distress signal are 
an abbreviation for three words, described 
variously as “save our souls,” “suspend 
other service” and “sink or swim,’ the 
latter presumably in a grimly facetious 
vein, while the C Q D call formerly used 
was supposed to stand for ‘“‘come quick 
danger.”” They mean nothing of the kind, 
but are simply a code designed to attract 
immediate attention, and might just as 
well be so many numerals, as far as their 
being word symbols are concerned. There 
are many letter combinations used by 
wireless operators which cannot be trans- 
lated into actual words, but which have a 
definite meaning to those who understand 
the language of the air. C Q, for example, 
is a general call and signifies that the per- 
son sending it wishes to impart some gen- 


| eral information. Operators hearing it at 


once listen in when it flashes through the 
air. 

The distress signal SOS has been 
adopted because of the simplicity of send- 
ing and receiving it. The letter S is three 
dots and the letter O three dashes; thus 
SOS is three 
dots, three dashes, three dots. From the 


| sound standpoint it is as clear as the most 


| 


resonant word which can be uttered by the 
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voice. There is no mistaking it. C Q D was 
abandoned for the reason that it lacked 
this simplicity and could be misconstrued. 
C is : Pa eee .,and D eee 
according to the Continental code used on 
ships. It can readily be seen that the old 
call is much more complicated than the 
one now employed, and cannot be as read- 
ily picked up. 

My ship, the Carpathia, left New York, 
April 11, 1912, bound for Gibraltar, Genoa, 
Naples and other Mediterranean ports. We 
had on board 120 first-class passengers, 
50 second-class and 560 third-class. Har- 
old Thomas Cottam, a young man barely 
past his majority, was in charge of our 
wireless apparatus, which had a sending 
radius of about 250 miles. He was the only 
operator we carried. Around midnight of 
the following Sunday, Cottam was making 
preparations to turn in for the night. He 
had taken off his coat, but lingered at his 
instruments for a few moments to get an 
answer to some message from the steam- 
ship Parisian, with which he had been in 
communication. While waiting he deter- 
mined to call the Titanic to ask her operator 
if he knew that Cape Cod had a batch of 
messages for his ship. Earlier in the eve- 
ning Cottam had been receiving general 
news from Cape Cod and was aware of the 
existence of these messages. 


Full Speed to the Rescue 


“Come at once; we need help,” was the 
astounding answer which came back to Cot- 
tam. It was incredible to him that of all the 
vessels on the ocean this particular one 
should be calling for aid. Not only was she 
the largest ship which had ever taken to 
the water, with a gross tonnage of 45,000 
and an over-all length of 882 feet, 6 inches, 
but she was at that moment making her 
maiden trip from England to the United 
States. She carried a total of more than 
2200 people, and in her cabins were many 
persons of international note, including Mr. 
and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Major Archi- 
bald Butts, military aid to President Taft; 
William T. Stead, the Irish journalist and 
author; Mr. and Mrs. Isidore Straus, of 
New York; Charles M. Hays, president of 
the Grand Trunk Railway System, and 
John B. Thayer, vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The Titanic at that mo- 
ment was the world’s foremost steamship. 
New York was waiting to welcome her as 
the queen of the seas. 

“Shall I report to the captain?”’ Cottam 
asked. 

“Yes,”’ the Titanic operator replied. 

Cottam telephoned the bridge and spoke 
to the senior officer in charge. It was then 
about half-past twelve in the early morn- 
ing, and I was asleep in my cabin. The 
senior officer ran down the companionway 
to awaken me. His manner was brisk and 
official. 

“We have just received a C Q D from 
the Titanic, sir,”” he reported. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked at him ques- 
tioningly. ‘“‘From the Titanic—are you 
quite sure it’s from the Titanic?” 

‘Quite sure, sir.” 

“Have you her bearings? 

“Yes, sir.” 

I hurried into a few clothes and hastened 
to the bridge. Twice I asked Cottam if 
he were certain that he had received the 
message correctly, it all seemed so unbeliev- 
able. He replied he was positive; there 
could be no doubt. 

“‘Give them our position and tell them 
we are coming as fast as we can,” I di- 
rected. Cottam sent the message off im- 
mediately and then got in touch with the 
Baltic and Olympic, which were within the 
range of our wireless. The last message he 
got from the Titanic was that her engine 
room was filling fast. She was going down 
by the head. 

When I reached the decision to go to the 
assistance of the Titanic, which was the 
moment I learned of her peril, I realized 
there might be some risk to the Carpathia 
in the field of icebergs which we should un- 
doubtedly have to penetrate. The thought 
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of not going did not present itself. We were 
badly needed, and I was sure our passen- 
gers would have decided the way I did, if 
the question had been put to them. It was 
one of those problems the captain of a ship 
must solve instantly and upon his own 
initiative. He is in supreme command of 
his vessel and does not seek instructions or 
advice. 

The position of the Titanic was 41:46 
north latitude, 50:14 west longitude. Our 
own bearings showed us we were fifty-eight 
miles away from her. We quickly charted 
our course and pointed our nose to the 
spot where the great liner was slowly sink- 
ing. I sent for the chief engineer, told him 
what had happened and gave instructions 
to put on an extra force of stokers. He 
ran below to sec that these orders were car- 
ried out. We proceeded under forced draft, 
with every ounce of steam conserved to in- 
crease our speed. It was a bitterly cold 
night, but we even shut off the steam from 
the radiators throughout the ship in order 
that the boilers would generate their great- 
est power. The Carpathia’s normal speed 
was fourteen and a half knots. She got up 
to sixteen and at times seventeen under the 
bleeding to which she was subjected on this 
occasion. The weather was clear and the 
sea oily. 

As soon as we had turned around and 
started on our way, I instructed the first 
officer to knock off the usual Monday work 
and to prepare the lifeboats so that they 
would be ready for immediate use upon 
our arrival. Then I sent for the heads of 
the various other departments—the doc- 
tor, the purser and the chief steward. I 
directed the English doctor and his assist- 
ants to take charge of the first-class dining 
room, the Italian doctor and his assistants 
the second-class dining room, and the Hun- 
garian doctor and his assistants the third- 
class dining room. They were ordered to 
have stimulants and medical supplies on 
hand, together with hot coffee and blan- 
kets, which the chief steward would fur- 
nish. 

Stewards were stationed at the different 
gangways through the ship to hold back 
our own passengers and to reassure them 
if they became alarmed. As it turned out, 
this precaution was unnecessary. Only two 
of the Carpathia’s passengers knew that we 
had altered our course and what had hap- 
pened. They were cautioned to strict si- 
lence, and respected our wishes, knowing 
that it would seriously impede the work of 
rescue if the decks were cluttered with our 
own passengers and if our crew had to con- 
tend with any excitement or disorder. 
Nearly everybody had retired for the 
night, and those who went to their cabins 
after we received word of the disaster, did 
so without knowing that anything unusual 
had taken place. Many of them were still 
asleep in their cabins hours after we had 
reached the scene, unaware until then that 
they had played an unconscious part in the 
tragedy. 


Ready for the Survivors 


The purser and his assistants were or- 
dered to receive the Titanic’s survivors at 
the gangway, obtain their Christian names 
and surnames and to send the list to land 
by wireless as quickly as possible. While 
we were on our way, everybody not con- 
cerned in the navigation of the ship turned 
to making ready the various public rooms 
for the reception of the survivors. We had 
no idea how many there might be. As each 
officer finished the task assigned him he so 
reported. It was about thirty minutes be- 
fore we reached the Titanic’s position that 
the final report was made. Everything 
aboard the Carpathia was then in readiness. 

After seeing that these things were being 
done, I went to the bridge and stayed 
there. There were three officers continually 
on the bridge—one man in the crow’s nest 
and two in the eyes of the ship. At quar- 
ter past two o'clock I gave the order that 
rockets be fired at intervals of every fifteen 
minutes that they might be seen by those 

Continued on Page 141 
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nvere N. ecessary to 
bring Scientific 
Correctness in Tires 


7 One-Piece Tread and Sidewalls 
Fd Road-Shaped, Geared-to-the-Road Tread 
* “Uniflex” Cord Construction 


DDING thousands of miles to balloon tire life was a three-fold 

problem. Years of tests—millions of miles of road-proof—gave 

Miller engineers—first, the 3 real causes of wear—second, with the 
aid of science, the three real remedies. 

Any one of these three great improvements might have satisfied 
Miller engineers—and added substantially to the lite of Miller tires. 
But the discovery that the application of all three would bring a tire 
actually perfect in the eyes of science, urged Miller on to this perfection. 

Results in wear have been truly amazing. Results in service and 
improved riding quality—equally so. Your Miller dealer will show 
you why you must demand a// three of these vital features to be sure 
your tire money buys Scientific Correctness. 


1. One-Piece Tread and Sidewalls 


Gone for all time is fear of cracking joints and the destruction that 
followed with old ways. Now the husky Miller tread reaches all the 
way around the tire in one piece from toe to toe. A// joints and hinging 
centers are eliminated—no ft sem whatever for cracking. Six months of 
actual road service on hundreds of thousands of cars proved the 
scientific correctness of this new Miller design. THE SIGN 


2. Road-Shaped, Geared-to-the-Road Tread OF A MILLER 


The broad, road-shaped contact surface of the Miller exclusive Geared- 
to-the-Road tread runs even with the road. With light or heavy load— 
the entire width of this famous tread is on the road—taking wear evenly 
—and therefore slowly. Thus Miller 
banished uneven, spotty tread wear— 
the outstanding cause of short tire life. 
Not satisfied to stop there—a third 
unique result was obtained. 


3. “Uniflex” Cord Construction 


Insures uniform flexibility of all parts 
—completing a perfectly balanced tire. 
Built to resist curb and rut jolts— 
springs back from blows to normal 
shape with the quick, springy action of 
live rubber—leaving One-Piece Tread 
and Sidewalls, Bead and ‘‘Uniflex”’ Cord 
Carcass secure and intact. Thus the com- 
mon cause of internal wear is eliminated 
—and miles added to balloon tire life. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 


of N. Y. 
AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Miller Balloon Tires 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD ‘ MILLER KNOWS RUBBER 








§ The Tire Builder says: "If one comes back, I'm penalized” 
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THE MARLAND RED TRIANGLE ¥ MARKS FRIENDLY STATIONS 
THAT DISPENSE MARLAND PRESSURE GASOLINE 





MARLAND 


Division Sales Offices: 





OU FIND them out in the 
wide open spaces; at crossroads, 
in towns, villages and cities--- pumps 
dispensing Marland Pressure Gasoline. 


From the single pump at the curb 
to the beautiful de-luxe stations sur- 
rounded by lovely lawns and flowers, 
Marland Pressure Gasoline is giving 
motorists a new conception of a better 
motor fuel. 


Marland Pressure Gasoline is all re- 
fined from the pure crude. There are 
no injurious chemicals added. You 
get more miles to the gallon, less 
carbon, less dilution, quick starting 
and a new ease of operation. There 
is no pound, sputter or backfire. You 
marvel at the difference. You are 
conscious of greater motor efficiency. 


And the cost is no more than for 
other gasoline. It is something new 
to enjoy the best to be had without 
being obliged to pay an added price 


for it. 
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Marland Pressure Gasoline is refined 
at the big Marland Refinery in the 
center of the world’s largest oil area. 
It is sold under the sign and seal of 
the Marland Red Triangle which is 
your guarantee of its quality and 
your assurance of perfect satisfaction. 


Fill up your tank with this new, 
powerful, clean-burning, honest value 
gasoline. One trial and you will 
thereafter be on the lookout for 
those stations where the Red Triangle 
beams a hearty welcome and where 
friendly service impels you to come 
back again and again. 


Dealers and Jobbers will find that 
with Marland Pressure Gasoline they 
can build an ever increasing and 
satisfactory business. Motorists are 
driving out of their way to get this 
better motor fuel. Write our General 
Office or our nearest sales office for 
complete details. 


NING 


Subsidiary of MARLAND OIL COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES AND REFINERY: PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


New York City Boston Chicago 


Export Terminal: 


Kansas City Denver Memphis 


Texas City, Texas 





There is a grade of Marland 
Super Motor Oil for every 
type of motor, all refined 
under patents exclusive to 
the Marland Company for 
North America. The 
Marland chart for correct 
motor lubrication includes 
trucks, tractors and motor 
cycles. All are identified 
by the Marland Red 
Triangle and can be had at 
Marland stations and those 
of Marland Dealers. 
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St. Paul-Minneapolis 
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Continued from Page 138 

aboard the Titanic, if she was still afloat, or 
by her survivors in the lifeboats, if she had 
sunk. At twenty minutes to three I saw 
a flare half a point on the quarter bow and 
supposed it to be the Titanic. I was re- 
lieved to think that she was still afloat, but 
this reassurance was of short duration. The 
flare had presumably come from one of the 
lifeboats. 

Soon afterward I made out icebergs one 
point on the port bow. We had been pass- 
ing them continually for some time, but it 
was not until daylight came that we real- 
ized what a large nest of them there was. 
They were all around us_ I could make out 
at least twenty which projected from 150 
to 200 feet above the water, together with 
a number of smaller ones. In the vicinity 
were also numerous growlers—large lumps 
of ice which had broken away from the bergs 
in the warmer temperature of the water 
into which they had drifted. The miracle 
of it was that we had missed these bergs. 
It was quite apparent that Providence had 
intervened to spare the Carpathia while 
she was bleeding herself on this errand of 
help. 

It was about quarter after four o’clock 
when the Carpathia’s engines stopped. I 
looked at my chart to see what the depth 
of the water was. We were in 2000 fath- 
oms. The first lifeboat came alongside 
within ten minutes. By the time we got 
her occupants aboard ship it was daybreak 
and we could see the remaining fourteen 
lifeboats, all within a radius of four miles. 
The only trace of the Titanic herself was 
wreckage which strewed the waters. She 
had sunk at about half-past two. 

One by one the lifeboats moved toward 
us and discharged their passengers--most 
of them women and children. The be- 
havior of the survivors was magnificent. 
They were quiet and orderly and remained 
perfectly still in the lifeboats until their 
time came to be taken aboard the Car- 
pathia. It was inspiring to see the calm- 
ness and courage they showed after the 
ordeal they had just been through. I doubt 
whether there has ever been a more strik- 
ing exhibition of bravery on the part of 
women than that shown by those who had 
escaped with their own lives from the Ti- 
tanic but had been torn apart from their 
husbands, fathers, brothers and sons. 

The steamship California, of the Ley- 
land Line, which had also answered the 
Titanic’s call, came up at about half-past 
ten o'clock in the morning, but we had 
meanwhile managed to get the last of the 
survivors aboard—more than 700 all told. 
I talked with the commander of the Cali- 
fornia through a megaphone and told him 
that one small boat still remained unac- 
counted for. He asked if he should search 
around and I answered, “‘ Please do.”” Soon 
after this we started our engines again and 
put back toward New York. 


Women and Children First 


The stories of the heroism displayed by 
the passengers and crew of the Titanic were 
told while we were making our way to 
port. In the face of almost certain death 
men had behaved with all the gallantry 
expected of them at such times. The cry 
of ‘‘ Women and children first’? had spread 
over the ship from the moment it was real- 
ized she had suffered a mortal wound in 
her collision with the iceberg. There had 
been no attempt to violate this ironclad 
rule of conduct. Ship officers, standing at 
boat stations, ready to shoot down any man 
who crowded his way into the lifeboats pre- 
maturely, had found their zeal unneces- 
sary in this direction. Captain E. J. Smith, 
the Titanic’s commander, was last seen on 
the bridge stoically resigned to go to the 
hottom with his ship. Major Butts, Presi- 
dent Taft's aid, had toiled tirelessly to help 
women and children into the lifeboats and 
had made full use of his military training 
in seeing that discipline was maintained. 

John Jacob Astor died as one of the many 
heroes of the Titanic. There were many 
eyewitnesses who told of seeing him lead 
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his wife to the side of the ship and help her 
into the lifeboat with a reassuring word 
regarding his own safety. She protested 
that she would prefer to remain on board 
and take her chances with him, but he re- 
fused to listen to her pleas and told her she 
must go. ‘‘Every woman and child must 
be provided for first, not excepting the 
women members of the ship’s company,” 
he was heard to say. A boy in his early 
teens stood near him wistfully watching 
the boats as they were lowered. 

“Why don’t you get into one of those 
boats?”’ Mr. Astor asked him. 

“T can’t; they’re for women and chil- 
dren,” the youngster replied. 

Mr. Astor snatched up a woman’s coat 
which lay on the deck close by and threw it 
around the boy. ‘There, now, that makes 
you a girl,”” he exclaimed, with a friendly 
pat on the back; and a few minutes later 
he saw to it that the youngster found a 
place in one of the boats. 


Transatlantic Trails 


Great moments such as these develop 
the fantastic side of human character. The 
attitude of W. T. Stead, the writer, is an 
illustration Survivors who talked with 
this famous journalist after the accident 
said that he showed little concern over what 
had happened to the ship, but seemed to 
be profoundly interested in the probable 
height of the iceberg it had struck. With 
various passengers who spoke to him he 
conversed learnedly about icebergs in gen- 
eral and wondered whether the Titanic had 
run into a field of them or whether she had 
been unfortunate in encountering a solitary 
drifter Expressing his confidence that 
there was no danger, he returned to his 
stateroom and probably died there. 

The martyrdom of Mrs. Isidore Straus 
was one of the notable incidents of the 
catastrophe. When the time came for 
Mrs. Straus to enter a lifeboat she stead- 
fastly refused to leave her husband, saying 
that if it was the will of God that he should 
go, she would go with him. The pleadings 
of Mr. Straus and others were of no avail. 
Mrs. Straus would not be budged from her 
determination to remain by his side. She 
was still clinging to his arm when the last 
lifeboat made way from the sinking liner. 
They went to their death together, listen- 
ing to the strains of Nearer, My God, to 
Thee, the hymn played by the ship band 
while the Titanic was disappearing below 
the water. 

I have expressed the opinion that there 
will never be a repetition of this disaster 
and I shall now tell the reason why. My 
belief is based on the fact that icebergs, 
once the greatest of all perils to navigation, 
have ceased to be the threat they were, due 
to the fact that the region where they 
abound is now vigilantly patrolled and 
that merchant vessels circumvent the dan- 
ger zone during the ice seasons. 
right back to the organization of the sea 
which has come during the fifteen years 
that have elapsed since that time. Icebergs, 
indeed, have been the one particular evil 
against which these forces of organization 
have concentrated their heaviest fire. Let 
us see how well they have succeeded. 

After the Titanic experience the mari- 
time nations of the world realized that the 
time had come when concerted action was 
needed to safeguard shipping tracks from 
the menace to life and property which the 
Labrador current carries down into the 
waters of the North Atlantic each year. An 
efficient watch over the affected area was 
the only expedient; it was necessary to in- 
stall a sea-scanning eye which would never 
close while the element of peril lasted. But 
nations move slowly when they enter into 
international agreements, and here was a 
real emergency requiring prompt action. 

The solution of finding a speedy remedy 
came when the United States Government 
stepped into the breach and volunteered 
to carry on the work as a means of afford- 
ing temporary relief, or at least until such 
time as a permanent service could be es- 
tablished. For the remainder of the 1912 
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season the scout cruisers Birmingham 





Chester were assigned to the task, to be fol- 
lowed the next seasor by the Coast Guard 
cutters Seneca and Miami. In the 


latter 
part of November of 1913 an International 
Conference on the Safety of Life at Sea 





in London and the conclusions 


was called 
reached then resulted in the 
of the International Service of Ice Observa- 
tion, Ice Patrol and Derelict Destruction. 
By agreement of the thirteen nations repre- 


organization 


sented, the task of installing and maintain- 
ing this service was assigned to the United 
States Government, with the cost prorated 
on the 

tonnage. 

By degrees the system of patrol has been 
worked out with splendid effect 
out the season of possible danger, ships are 
being constantly warned of the location of 
bergs by the Coast Guard cutters, whict 
alternate every fifteen days in their visits 
to the peril zone. Facts of every kind which 
might be of use in the work are gathered, 
including data relating to fogs, currents, 
temperatures and winds. 

And in addition to dispensing this infor 
mation at intervals through the day, the 
cutters are receiving stations for data ob- 
tained by merchant ships which pass within 
the patrol area. It is a service in which 
everybody contributes his bit, to the mu- 
tual advantage of all. 

This is not the only measure taken for 
safety in the last fifteen years. The North 
Atlantic Track Agreement, which came 
into being at the same London Confer- 


basis of each nation’s shipping 


Through- 


ence, gives double strength to the precau- 
tions against the iceberg menace, as well 
as lessening the chances of a collision be- 
tween ships. Subscribed to by the princi- 
pal transatlantic steamship companies, the 
agreement, as its name implies, lays out the 
tracks for‘merchant vessels to take in their 
passage across the ocean, with the season 
of the year the determining factor. There 
are now three distinct tracks—the north- 
ern, the southern and extra southern—or 
in other words, the short, the long and 
extra long. Eastbound, from Ambrose to 
Bishop Rock, the northern measures 2937 
miles, the southern 3008 miles and the ex- 
ra southern 3050 miles, making a differ- 
ence of 71 miles between the northern and 
southern, and 42 miles between the south- 
ern and extra southern, and of 113 miles 
between the northern and extra southern. 
Westbound there is a slight variation in 
these distances 


Turning the Corner 


The northern, or short, track is the one 
followed in winter; the southern, or long, 
track in spring and the extra southern, or 
extra long, in summer. The explanation of 
their seasonal use is the fact that icebergs 
begin encroaching on the steamship lanes 
in April, trespass farther in the succeeding 
four months and have removed themselves 
as a threat to navigation by the end of 
August, to remain in their far northern 
confines until the following year. Thus 
this man-made scheme to defeat the ice- 
berg peril narrows down to a question of 
retreating in orderly fashion before the ad- 
vance of an enemy too powerful to com- 
pete with when he strides forth each year 
from his lair. Once the giant has hied himself 
away for his winter's sleep his battle area 
may again be invaded 

In all these tracks the corner is turned 
southeast of the Grand Banks, and it is 
here that the eastbound and westbound are 
sixty miles apart, a sufficient distance to 
give ships traveling in opposite directions 
considerable leeway in the avoidance of 
foggy weather. 
knowingly of turning the corner is one of 
the little conceits of ocean travelers. Its 
significance is that a ship steaming in either 


collisions in To speak 
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direction proceeds on a fairly straight line 
to this point south of the Grand Banks, 
where it turns and stands away on another 
straight line to its destination. For exam- 
ple, ships bound from New York to Eng- 
land take a slightly southerly course in the 
summertime until they reach the corner 
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Pore-Dirt 


hides from surface washin 





but this cream fetches 
it trom a twice-washed face 


I seems queer to say that a twice- 
washed face is still dirty. But you 
in easily prove that this is true. 
The skin of your face, for instance, 
seems a solid layer. It is really 
porous—like a sponge —filled with 


thousands of open pores. In them 


dirt lodges, gets ground in tight. 
When you wash your face, the 
skia surface gets clean. The surface 
dirt is removed. The pore-dirt, how- 
ever, is left in the pores, causing 
what cosmeticians term “grey skin 
If pore-dirt is allowed to remain too 
long, blackheads result 


Washing can’t dislodge pore-dirt. 


Pompeian Massage Cream can. This 
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Crean your face— FREI Fill 


Tt I pean Company, Dept 
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remarkable cream goes into pores 
and brings out hiding dirt. It lets 
your pores breathe freely; it helps 


them function normally. 


Goes in PINK... rolls out a 
DINGY GREY! Try it 
You can easily prove to yourself 
that Pompeian Massage Cream be- 
gins to clean where ordinary cleans- 
ing stops. First wash your face and 

hands as clean as you can. 

Then scoop a little cream from 
the jar and massage it into your face. 
Keep on rubbing until the cream 
rolls out of your skin in tiny pellets. 

Note this amazing thing — the 
cream that went into the skin a clean 
pink rolls out a dingy grey. The 
grimed-in dirt is now removed. 
Your pores can once more fully 
breathe. Your skin quickly responds 
to the invigorating massage. 

Your face looks, feels, and 75 really 


clean! 


Test the benefits of Pompeian Massage 


in the coupon and mail it to us—right now 


are reading this publication. 
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and then a northerly one for the remainder 
of the journey. 

Few merchant vessels plying between 
New York and European ports cross the 
Banks, and the amount of navigation there 
is negligible, consisting largely of shipping 
which has St. John’s as a port of call. In 
the spring and summer the corner is many 
miles south of the tail and in winter it 
barely touches the tip. In addition to the 
question of icebergs, there are two other 
reasons for this: One is the prevalence of 
dense fogs over the Banks and the other is 
to give the fisherman a better chance. The 
Grand Banks is the leading fishing ground 
of the world, being open to the fishermen of 
all nations. Before the realignment of ship- 
ping tracks ocean voyagers were frequently 
permitted the thrill of seeing Newfound- 
land fishing smacks engaged in their hardy 
tasks far out at sea, but this sight has be- 
come rare since the course of travel has 
moved itself farther and farther southward. 

On the bridge of an ocean liner there are 
three main considerations besides which all 
others become fairly insignificant—safety, 
efficiency and comfort. Safety is the great- 
est of these, infinitely the most important. 
The commander of the vessel, realizing that 
to his judgment has been intrusted the 
well-being of many precious souls, never 
loses sight of it from the moment his craft 
leaves its pier until it reaches its destina- 
tion. 

Without wishing to give unwarranted 
praise to the men of my calling, I believe 
it can be properly said that no body of men 
are more faithful to their trust than those 
who operate passenger-carrying vessels. In 
the observance of discipline they are held 
to the strictest accounting; in‘the perfor- 
mance of their duties they are required to 
measure up to exceptionally high standards 
of efficiency. 

Supplementing this human_ element, 
which is unceasing in its labor to make 
everything secure and shipshape, are the 
mechanical instruments which scientists 
have given to navigation to assist it in over- 
coming the difficulties and dangers of the 
old days. These are almost innumerable 
and are to be found in every part of the 
ship, from the bridge down to the engine 
room. There are two of fairly recent intro- 
duction, however, which are worthy of 
particular mention. -They are the gyro 
compass and radio direction finder. 


A War Secret 


The superiority of the gyro compass over 
the old magnetic compass upon which the 
masters of sailing ships depended to find 
their way about the waters of the earth, is 
due to the fact that it is entirely mechani- 
cal in its action and is unaffected by the 
magnetism which becomes impregnated in 
the modern ship. The magnetic compass, 
as faithful as its service has been on wooden 
vessels and as glorious its achievements in 
making exploration of unknown corners of 
the world possible, loses its old unerring ef- 
fectiveness on the newer vessels by reason 
of the materials used in their construction. 
The compensating devices created to offset 
the errors caused in this manner have proved 
of immeasurable value, but have not entirely 
corrected a difficulty which seems insur- 
mountable. 

The gyro compass is too highly a tech- 
nical instrument to explain in detail here. 
In principle it is based on the gyroscope de- 
vised by the French scientist Foucault in 
1852, but with changes from the original 
model which enable it to seek a definite di- 
rection. It consists of a master gyro com- 
pass, electrically driven, which controls re- 
peater compasses in various parts of the 
ship where they are required. The advan- 
tage it enjoys over the magnetic compass is 
that it is entirely free from errors, is me- 
chanically moved and not by magnetic con- 
trol, is so adjusted that the motion of the 
ship does not disturb it, and is always a re- 
liable, unerring means for the navigator to 
determine what direction he is taking. 

It is only since the end of the World War 
that the radio direction finder has been 
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added to the equipment of merchant ships, 
its previous existence having been kept se- 
cret in order that its utility as the locater of 
enemy warships might not be impaired. A 
vessel using the direction finder to obtain 
its bearings communicates with land sta- 
tions in established positions and asks that 
signals be sent for one minute In this 
brief period the device is moved around in 
various directions until the signals reach 
their maximum strength, which indicates 
the direction of the coastal stations sending 
them. The operation is repeated with 
known stations located at other points, and 
each direction as furnished is recorded on a 
chart in the form of a straight line Where 
these various lines cross is the position of 
the ship. 

In foggy weather the radio direction 
finder becomes an instrument of tremen- 
dous value in its additional function of lo- 
cating other ships in the vicinity. There is 
never a moment of the day or night when 
the wireless room of an ocean liner is not in 
operation, and the radio direction finder can 
be utilized constantly, if necessary, to as- 
certain whether another vessel is within the 
collision danger zone. This is accomplished 
in exactly the same manner as signals are 
sent from the land stations. 


Safe and Sound at Sea 


Most ocean travelers manifest the keen- 
est interest in the measures taken for their 
safety. I have sometimes taken them with 
me on the tour of inspection which begins at 
half past ten in the morning of every week- 
day, when the commander and heads of the 
various departments meet at an appointed 
place and proceed in groups on a complete 
round of the vessel to see that everything is 
shipshape. Their surprise at what they 
have discovered in the way of magnitude, 
precision and discipline leaves no doubt 
that the majority of landsmen have meager 
knowledge of what is involved in ocean 
travel as it is conducted today. 

‘“*Captain,’”’ observes the inquiring pas- 
senger, “it must be extremely trying on 
your nerves to have the responsibility of so 
many lives on your hands.”’ 

‘I don’t give it a minute’s thought,”’ I re- 
ply, with perhaps a side glance at my com- 
panion to note the effect of that rather 
startling statement. 

“You don’t—what is that 
give it a minute’s thought; 
you said?” 

“Correct. I never think of it.” 

“But isn’t it the oldest tradition of the 
sea that the captain should charge himself 
with the safety of his passengers?”’ 

“Right.” 

“Then what do you mean? You’re con- 
tradictory.”’ 

“Not at all. I mean that I never allow 
myself to think of being responsible for so 
many souls. If I did I should be a nervous 
wreck. I think merely of the safety of the 
ship. If the ship is safe, so are they and 
everything else.” 

To the sailor there is one mystifying 
phase of the concern landsmen sometimes 
manifest in the supposed dangers of sea 
travel. When he picks up a newspaper and 
reads that so many thousands of persons 
were killed in devious ways ashore the pre- 
vious month—especially in motor-car ac- 
cidents -he cannot help wondering why it 
is the landsman does not actually 
pleasing sense of security as he steps aboard 
a modern ship and realizes he is safe for the 
next week or so from the terrors of the 
No motor cars to run him down, no 
bricks to drop on his head, no street bandits 
to pepper him with bullets. And yet the 
first thing he does when he lands at a for- 
eign port is to rush to the cable office and 
dash off a message to the folks back home 
that he is safe and sound. Safe and sound! 
As much as to say he’s had a narrow escape 
from death. 

Some day it may become the custom of 
sailors to reverse this process. When they 
leave port they will cable their families they 
are safe and sound aboard ship. Which is 
true. 
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New blade 


...done ina split second 


UST move the plunger once. Out 

and in. The old blade is gone—the 

new blade takes its place. Done as 
fast as the thought—even in the middle 
of a shave. 

The new blade comes out of the han- 
dle. Twenty blades are stored there in 
a clip, ready for instant use. When they 
are used up, a fresh clip slipped in the 
handle reloads the razor. 

Far more than a convenience is this 
new blade-changing feature. Bother- 
some paper wrappings and dangerous 
handling of blades have been done away 
with. You can’t dull the fine Schick edge 
Neither 


can you cut your fingers or misplace 


before it reaches your beard. 


blades. 

You don’t even remove a Schick blade 
to dry it. Simply rinse the razor after 
shaving and put it away. The Schick is 
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one shaving tool that wastes no shaving 
time. 

The real sensation comes when you 
get your first Schick shave. Held in the 
razor head at a flat angle, the keen 


Schick blade slides parallel to your face. 


No parts to fuss with before or after 
shaving. Just tilt the razor head and 
shave. 











SCHICK REPEATING RAZOR 


No seraping at all—it cuts each hair 
clean off. You get a cool, smooth shave 
—right at the skin line. 

Even men who swear by straight-edge 
razors are flocking to the Schick. Look 
at this new razor today at your dealer’s. 
If his supply has not arrived, the coupon 
and five dollars brings a razor complete 
with twenty blades. Extra clip of twenty 
blades, 75¢. Magazine Repeating Razor 
Company, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 
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INTUITION VERSUS LOGIC IN BUSINESS 


Continued from Page 38 


things that helped you, so that you will 
avoid the one and seize the other when you 
experiment with something else. You may 
not be conscious that you are using these 
impressions as guide posts in your next ex- 
periment — indeed, it is almost certain that 
you will not be conscious of it. But when- 
ever you have a feeling that you ought not 
to do a certain thing in business, or when- 
ever you have a hunch that you ought to do 
a certain other thing, it is because you are 
unconsciously remembering these forgotten 
experiences of the past and accepting their 
guidance. This, in truth, is what that fam- 
ous thing called “‘intuition”’ is. It is the 
unconscious memory of the emotional feel- 
ing we had when forgotten events took 
place. 

And observe how enormously useful it is 
that these memories are unconscious. Be- 
cause they are unconscious, we do not have 
to take our conscious eye off the ball. Our 
conscious mind is busy watching the face of 
the fellow who is offering us that seductive 
line of selling talk. At the same time, our 
unconscious memory is busily comparing his 
face and his talk with all the faces and all 
the lines of talk we have ever encountered. 
That is why we have an uncomfortable feel- 
ing at first, as if we said to ourselves, ‘‘ Have 
I ever seen that kind of face before? Have 
I ever heard that line of talk before?’’ Our 
unconscious mind hasn’t yet had time to 
check up all our past impressions. Then 
suddenly we have a feeling of decision and 
security. ‘‘Aha!’’ says our unconscious 
mind. ‘I’ve got it. I saw that kind of face 
years ago. It was ona fellow who sold mea 
perfectly good-looking automobile that had 
its cylinders pitted like the smallpox; and 
he had just the same tone in his voice when 
he was assuring me it was a bargain!’’ 
Whereupon you play your hunch and tell 
the salesman you are sorry, but you have 
decided not to buy his product for such and 
such reasons. The fact is, you decided first 
and thought up the reasons afterward. And 
you were right. You really felt that the 
salesman was insincere, and you felt that it 
would be bad for you to use his product. 

Now, because all the effective part of this 
complicated mental process was uncon- 
scious, it was also speedy. Imagine how 
long it would have taken you to think out 
consciously what your unconscious intui- 
tion thought out almost instantly—that 
exhaustive reviewing of faces you had seen 
and the voices you had heard, to say noth- 
ing of reminding you what effect each had 
had upon your life, whether for good or 
evil. By conscious logic the operation 
would have taken all your time for a month. 
And it would have been incomplete then. 
And the answer would almost certainly 
have been wrong, because conscious logic 
can deal with only a few simple elements, 
whereas life is made up of thousands of ex- 
tremely complicated elements. 


A Poor Hand at Encores 


Another story that Mr. Edison told me is 
to the point. A young graduate of a tech- 
nical school applied to him for a position in 
his laboratory in West Orange. Mr. Edison 
said, ‘‘Let’s see how much you learned at 
college. Here’s a glass vessel of irregular 
shape, and it’s important that I should 
know exactly its cubic contents. Suppose 
you figure it out for me.” 

The young man enthusiastically set 
about his task. He applied delicate meas- 
uring instruments to every part of the ves- 
sel. He brought some mathematical tables 
and he filled sheet after sheet of paper with 
complicated calculations. At last, after 
several days, he presented his final figure to 
Mr. Edison. 

““Fine!’’ exclaimed the wizard. ‘‘Now 
let’s see how far wrong you are.”” He filled 
the glass vessel exactly full of water and 
emptied the water into a graduated measur- 
ing tube. After a glance at the mark on the 
graduate and a glance at the young man’s 


figure, he announced, “ Pretty close! You're 
only about 3 per cent off.” 

“But,” you protest again, “any fool 
would have thought of that in the first 
place.”” Well, let us grant, for the sake of 
the argument, that Mr. Edison was telling 
me an intentionally exaggerated story. The 
fact remains that in your present maturity 
you instantly decide business questions 
that bothered you half to death when you 
first went into business. That first time you 
used all the implements of logic and wor- 
ried yourself sick, and got the wrong an 
swer. But you learned from experience, 
and now you use a simple system of meas- 
urements to solve similar problems and you 
get the right answer, and get it quickly. 

Of course, in business it is 
impossible to try all the 
experiments at once, as 
Edison does in his 
laboratory. The 
business man 
makes his ex- 
periments 


more after 
the manner 
ofan Indian 
scouting in 
a hostile 
country. 


The In- 
dian picks 
his way 


peers around 
a corner and 


from tree to 

tree. He 

an arrow whiz- 

zes by his head. 
He ducks. Then he 
makes his way under 
cover to another point 
and peers again. If no arrow 

comes, he proceeds along that route. If 
another arrow does come, he ducks again 
and tries still another way. 

But Edison and the Indian and the busi- 
ness man are all doing the same thing 
they are trying an experiment and register- 
ing its results. Edison’s wholesale method 
permits him to register his results in written 
records. The Indian and the business man 
register theirs chiefly in that unconscious 
memory which stores up the feel of every 
situation for future guidance. 

Where Edison and the Indian and the 
biggest business men part company with 
the rest of us is in the quickness with which 
they accept the lesson of the experiment 
Most of us don’t pay enough attention to 
what our own experience teaches us, or we 
are too stubborn to take no for an answer. 
We insist on trying the same thing again, 
even after life has just given us a vigorous 
warning on that subject. We have our sys 
tem, and are bound we will follow it 

Big business men, on the other hand, do 
not try to buck their own experience. In 
stead, they discipline their spirits to ac- 
cept instantly, without question, and cheer- 
fully, the facts of life as they are revealed 
to them by what happens to them. They 
take one warning as enough for a lifetime 
on any question, and proceed at once to try 
another way. James J. Hill used to say, 
“T make plenty of mistakes, but I’m a 
darned poor hand at an encore.”” He never 
said a wiser thing in his life, and his success 
was largely based on it. He aecepted the 
discipline of experience unhesitatingly; and 
it made him a king among men. 

The emotional effects of experience are 
felt most intensely in youth. We tend to 
go dead emotionally as we grow older. We 
get calluses on our hands. We say we get 
“‘thick-skinned.”” But exactly here again 
is where the most successful men part 
company with us. They keep emotionally 
alive. It is no accident that George F. 
Baker is so young in his eighties, or that 
John D. Rockefeller dances a jig now and 
then. They have made it their business 
to keep interested in life, to keep their 












a 





emotionsalive. They did not stop accumu- 


lating emotional experiences at twenty or 
thirty. Quite aside from the personal 
pleasure of continuing to get a kick out of 
life, they have been keenly conscious tnat 
they needed this kick in their business 
They have realized that when the kick 
stopped, their crop of future danger signals 
stopped coming in too. Successful men 
keep on storing up emotional experience. 

Conscious logic, of course, does have 
practical uses in business. But it comes 
chiefly in our efforts to fix on the goal th: 
Mr. Hoover had in mind. Henry Ford 
used conscious logic that way. He rea- 
soned that if he could hit on something that 
everybody wanted, he could so reduce its 





cost of manufacture by stand- 
ardizing the processes of 
making it that he could 
control the market 
by reason of a low 
price. That con- 
ception was a 
piece of con- 
scious logic. 
But it is sig- 
nificant of 
Mr. Ford's 
adaptabil- 

ity that 

he first 
thought of 
applying 

the idea to 
watches, 
then switched 
to expensive 
automobiles, 
and ended by mak- 
7 ing a light car for the 
masses. His purpose 
was logical, and remained 
inflexible. His plans have re- 

peatedly been shifted with great rapidity 
to adapt them to that purpose, which 
means that they were shifted to meet the 
facts of life as experience revealed the facts. 

Logic, then, largely controls the forma- 
tion of fixed purpose, while intuition guides 
the execution of business. Execution re- 
quires constant flexibility, adaptability. I 
have seen a good deal of F. N. Doubleday, 
the publisher, in action. The surest way 
to make him angry is to quote against him 
today the opinion he expressed yesterday 
about an unsolved business problem. “I 
reserve the right to change my mind on any 
subject at any time on two seconds’ no- 
tice ae he will retort. 

If then the biggest business men regard 
intuition as the “‘without which nothing” 
of their success, why should anyone bother 
with such things as budgets, card indexes, 
researches and the other mechanical and 
logical aids to business, now so popular? 
For two reasons: First, these aids exist be- 
cause they are products of business experi 
ence. Second, because they supply the 
facts for intuition to work on—not all the 
facts, but nevertheless the essential facts 
and reduced to their simplest, most easily 
assimilated form 

Genius needs facts. Mr. Edison once 
said that ‘‘the inspiration point is the per 
spiration point.”’ It is the flash point of the 
mind, when, after infinite labor, the fric- 
tion of thought produces enough heat to 
explode into an idea. Napoleon was a tire- 
less worker. 

But these men, and all other 
systematize the gathering of facts and their 
arrangement into workable form, and they 
delegate as much of it as they can to others. 
In his testimony before the Pujo Com- 
mittee, the late J. P. Morgan repeated time 
after time: ‘‘I do not know the details, but 
if that statement was prepared by my office, 
I accept it.” 

But it is in the way that genius uses the 
facts that its peculiar skill comes in. Here 
is where it applies the touchstone of intui 
tion. On the same occasion Mr. Morgan 


creators, 








also repe atedly said ‘Il cannot give you 








ar etter reason than tl ny f 
. t was best to do it at wv I 
dent V readers of recent ‘ 
Post w recall Judge Garv’s - 
remir ences of Mr. Morg: nd er 
phasis he laid upon Mr. Morga ‘ 
tiveness of nature and upon the 
and tensity of his er t < 

In all that has been w en above, the 1] 
lustrat ns have eT Ost Irom the say 
ngs and doings of busines of the first 
rank Lesser business may com 
plain: ‘* There is nothing in al! this for me 
I am no Morgan, or Baker, or Baruch 
Nature gave them something I haven't 
got.”’ And, of course, that is true, but onl 


Nature may have given these 
men an especially acute set of nerve cells 
But Nature has given every normal man a 
But the most 


partly true 


perfectly good set of nerves 
of their special equipment t} 
men gave themselves. They gave them 
selves, above all else, the discipline of their 
own spirits—that priceless true humility 
which is not self-depreciation, but which is 
the willingness to lea 


ese OxXcet ptional 


1. Most of us insist 








upon operating on the basis of our own pre- 
conceived notions. We are sure we are 
right, that we have an infallible system, 
that we have brains enough to see our idea 
through. And we go on butting our heads 
time and again into the same stone walls, 
too insensitive to outward impressions and 
too fixed in the pride of our own conceits 
to learn from life and, most important of 
all, to accept cheerfully and instantly what 
it teaches. 


Pride and Modesty 


Again recalling Judge Gary’s article, it is 

worth remembering how forcibly he was 
impressed with Mr. Morgan's modesty and 
with his willingness to be convinced. It is 
hard for conventional minds to reconcile 
this modesty, which is an outstanding char 
acteristic of big men, with the equally out 
standing fact that they are also self 
confident and egotistical. But there are 
two kinds of pride and two kinds of mod 
esty. Most of us are proud about our 
knowledge and modest about our achieve 
ments. 
They are forever questioning their own 
wisdom, but they mighty well know how 
much ‘they have done and what they car 
still do 

The biggest business men share the qual 


Big men are exactly the reverse 





ities of sensitiveness and obedier 
thousands of obscure but still successful 
men. The true distinction is not betwee 
big business men and little business mer 
but between intrinsically successful busi 
ness men and accidentally successful bus 
ness men. Probably 90 per 
men succeed by accident 


cent of Dusines 
A city grew up 
around their village store and they got so 
much trade that they couldn't help su 
ceeding 

Or they struck oil on the old 


before they could escape they 





a royalty lease with an oil 
made them rich. Or they 


business genius and he lavishly shared } 





success with them 

On the other hand, there is scarcely a 
hamlet in America but holds some man of 
whom his ne ighbors say, and ustly “That 





man would make money selling warn 

pans in Hades.”’ That man has some of the 
makings of a Ford or a Rockefeller. He 
may not strike on so rich a field or make so 


much money, but he has 
ness greatness in him. T} 


talents, in the New Testa : 
same story: ‘‘Thou hast been faithful over 





a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
man) ngs.”’ If you ar ze this ‘mute, 
: 


inglorious Milton”’ of business, you will 





find that he has the same qualities that 
have been here ascribed to Mr. Morgan and 
the rest. They may not lie on the surface, 
but by close observation you can find then 
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*62 and more miles per hour 

*5 to 25 miles in 7% seconds 

2 miles to the gallon 

6-cylinder motor—7-bearing crankshaft 
Ventilated crankcase—Invar-strut pistons 
Thermostatic heat control 

New cellular-type radiator 

Rubber engine mounting 

Cushioned drive in clutch and propeller shaft 
Four-wheel hydraulic brakes 


REAT NEW 


New Standards of Performance 
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New Quality New Value 
New Luxury 


HE great new six-cylinder “62”—whose 

immediate public acclaim has carried the 
name Chrysler still more emphatically to the 
head and front of the procession of engineer- 
ing and manufacturing progress—gives the 
buyer higher quality and greater value than 
was ever before possible in its class. 


The great new Chrysler “62” surpasses even its 
_ “ %? ° » 
predecessor, the “60”, hailed heretofore as the 
finest piece of six-cylinder engineering and 
mechanism ever produced in its field. 


It was conceived and executed in obedience to 
the Chrysler conviction that the pioneer of 
new motoring principles and greater values 
MUST KEEP ON PIONEERING to deserve 
and hold the leadership the public confers 
on him. 


The great new Chrysler “62” is deliberately 
designed to give so much more for the money 
invested than any or all of the fifteen-odd sixes 
of similar size and type now made in this 
country, that the shrewd buying sense of more 


than 500,000 American buyers will bring 
realization that they simply cannot approach 
“62” value in any other car. 


No one can see, or drive, or even read the gen- 
eral specifications of the great new “62” with- 
out marveling at the value which Chrysler 
Standardized Quality has packed into its ap- 
pearance, its manufacture and its unapproached 
performance. 


Standardized Quality—extending its benefits 
to four great lines of cars—specifying uniform- 
ity in high-grade steels and all other materials 
—setting new close limits of precision manu- 
facture—establishing new standards of accu- 
racy of inspection—cutting down costs but 
always raising quality to higher levels—this ex- 
clusive Chrysler principle makes it possible to 
produce in the great new Chrysler “62” a six 
that leaps beyond the bounds of all competition. 


Drive the great new “62” today. Any Chrysler 
dealer will gladly give you complete proof of 
its supreme value. 


Sensational Features of Quality and Value 





Oil filter—Air cleaner 
Lower, more sweeping stream lines Maximum driving vision assured by smaller 
Longer, roomier bodies—Cadet visor 
Saddle spring seat cushions for comfort 
Fine figured mohair in closed cars 


Finest leather in open models 


Steering wheel position easily adjustable 


corner pillars 
Handsome indirectly lighted instrument board 
Convenient ignition lock 
Lower windshield in phaeton and roadster 
New type top with jack-knife fold on open cars 


Drum-type Parabeam headlights Rigid English type curtains for use with top 
Road levelizers front and rear down on touring car 
17-inch steering wheel with light control 18-inch-base wheels, giving lowcenterof gravity 
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} Announcing the New Chrysler “Red-Head” Engine 


OR those who seek supreme perform- The new Chrysler “Red-Head” is the The new “Red-Head” Engine will be of 
ance—speed, pickup, hill climbing first engine of regular production to particular interest to owners of the Chry- 
ability, going beyond even the qualities utilize in speed and pickup the extra — sler “60”, “70” and Imperial “80” who 
of its standard sixes — Chrysler an- measure of power inherent inthose high desire even greater power and speed. 
nounces its new “Red-Head” High com- compression motor fuels formerly used Chrysler’s new high compression engine 


pression engine. only in airplanes and racing cars, characteristics can now be included in 
Wika ceney “Wiad Bical Cscien tote tee and now being given wide public these models by any Chrysler dealer at 
© oad “ € . . . . 
proved achievement of the great Chry- distribution. a low and reasonable charge. 
‘ > > Oo} eri 7 orgs izz : yn. ~ ‘s . « - 
’ sler engineering organization *The new Chrysler “Red-Head” will be 


r ° ° ° ° ~ ° Touring car $1095; 2-door Sedan $1145; Roadster (with 
Lhis high compression engine—a Chry- regular equipment on the great new rumble seat) $1175; Coupe (with rumble seat) $1245; 


sler development—is scientifically de- Chrysler “62” roadster, giving even 4-door Sedan $1245; Landau Sedan $1295; f. 0. b. 
i Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler 


signed and ingeniously constructed to greater speed and acceleration than the — dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of 


take fullest advantage of the greater standards announced. It is also available = ‘’™e-Payments. Ask about Chrysler's attractive plan 
cL: ‘ a Oe a ST All Chrysler cars have the additienal protection 
power element of high compression fuels. for all other “62” body models. ccntinat Chott of Ges Galan Gees of Gamadan, 
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Viewing a Timken railroad bearing application on display in the baggage car of the “‘Pioneer Limited.’’ 
From left to right: President H. E. Byram of the Milwaukee Road; Mr. H. H. Timken, President of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company; Mr. J. T. Gillick, Chief Operating Officer of the railroad; 


General Passenger Agent W. B. Dixon; and the Engineer of the train, Mr. Nicholas Kaiser. 














Railroad History in the Making 


\ new epoch in railroad history dates from May 21, 1927. On _ flyers of the Milwaukee Road are destined to make momentous : 
that day the “Pioneer Limited” of the C., M. & St. Paul R. RR. and enduring railroad history. 


entered regular service with every car on Timken Tapered Roller 4. go, ae ee . ar ee ee | 
The 88% reduction in starting load due to friction elimination 

Bearings. A few weeks later the ““Olympian,” also completely : rp : 
. . ; ~* only begins to express the value of Timken-equipped car jour 

equipped with Timken Bearings, started schedule operation 





. nals. Eliminating wear, hot boxes, and by far the greater part 
between Chicago and Seattle. — nr , oe 

of lubrication costs, Timken Bearings with their tapered design, 
Never before, anywhere in the world, have any anti-friction Timken-made Electric Steel and POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, 


bearings been used throughout any Pullman train. These famous have brought a new day in the whole field of railroad economics. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CUMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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the same thoughtful citizen might remem- 
ber the following phenomena of the past few 
years: 

The remarkable number of books, plays 
and photoplays produced in Europe, all 
dealing with an imagined future in which 
machinery either destroys humanity or is 
totally wrecked by humanity, which there- 
after leads a life of perfect savagery or per- 
fect simplicity. 

The reappearance of books written by 
testy Englishmen proving that American 
“civilization’’—the quotation marks are 
always used—consists of nothing but bath- 
tubs and telephones. 

The general impression abroad in the 
summer of 1926, that the United States 
wanted to “capture’’ France and Belgium 
industrially, and that this desire underlay 
the war-debt policy of the Administration. 

The connection between all these items 
can be stated in a few short sentences: 

There have always been people who be- 
lieved that machinery was an unmitigated 
curse. 

Since the war this belief has taken a new 
turn. It is held that machinery is a threat 
to the life and character of Europe. 

And the reason is that the full develop- 
ment of mechanical ingenuity is the prime 
characteristic of America. 

Which, since America is the outstandin 
creditor nation of the world, means that 
Americanization, or industrialization, is the 
enemy of mankind. 

It is not to be fancied that these beliefs 
are consciously and widely held. There are 
a few serious critics of mechanical progress 
who hold them and express them freely. 
Dean Inge, for example, has said that ‘“‘we 
are creating a race of submen,” and A. J. 
Penty, a respected social theorist in Eng- 
land, pleading for a return to agriculture 
and Christianity, asserts that “‘machinery 
is demonstrably tearing our civilization to 
But for the most part one needs 
to go below the surface, trying to discover 
the grcunds upon which machinery is being 
attacked, the supposed motives for the at- 
tack, and the obscure feelings which lie 
behind and are the real motives. 


pieces.”’ 


Ruskin and Thoreau 


To Americans the idea of disliking or dis- 
trusting the machine god is absurd. It hap- 
pens that we are the only great nation 
whose growth to maturity has been parallel 
with the full development of mechanical 
power. We have no tradition by which a 
chemical laboratory is universally called 
“‘stinks”’ and an engineer, by definition, is 
not a gentleman. Invention is our second 
nature and we accept radio and television 
with more sang-froid than the average 
Spanish peasant accepts a call to the tele- 
phone. In France a Citroen, using machin- 
ery fully to manufacture automobiles, is an 
exception; among us anything else is re- 
markable, and we can easily foresee the 
time when the farm or the factory which is 
not fully mechanized will be considered a 
museum piece. We are not nationally 
aware of the fact that a century and a half 
ago Europe was not particularly far ahead 
of the Orient in its forms of transport, 
communication and the use of power; our 
ational memory is too short. But if auto- 
motive power, steam and electricity were 
suddenly to disappear from the face of the 
earth, we should see how rapidly a small 
old country like Italy or England could re- 
adjust itself to the stagecoach and the post- 
rider, while we sprawled helplessly with 
our hands on the levers of engines which 
had gone dead. 

It is, therefore, natural for the European 
to be the one who raises the cry against the 
machine. He inherits a certain distrust and 
he has never experienced machinery at its 
best. A plunger elevator soaring sixty sto- 
ries high has a quality which the dainty and 
dangerous glass boxes clattering up four 
flights in a Paris hotel somehow lack. An 
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English miner’s wife, knowing that a 
message by telephone or wire means only 
disaster, may remember that her great- 
grandfather was beaten in the Luddite riots 
when, in the middle of the Napoleonic Era, 
the starving English workers attempted 
to destroy all the textile machinery of the 
West Riding. In the background of the 
European mind are figures like that of John 
Ruskin crying out against the railroads for 
tearing through ‘“‘the bleeding earth”; in 
the American background is the Yankee 
Thoreau saluting the same railroad as the 
symbol of man’s courage and self-reliance. 
The European remembers William Morris, 
sadly turning his back on the present and 
looking to the Middle Ages for good furni- 
ture and beautiful letterpress; the Amer- 
ican thinks of the linotype and the day bed. 
The European recalls that only a “vulgar” 
poet like Kipling wanted a man like Bobbie 
Burns to sing the song of steam, or a luna- 
tic Futurist like Marinetti declared that a 
motor car is more beautiful than the statue 
of the Winged Victory; the American lives 
on steam and speed. 


A New Ideal for Mankind 


Discounting, then, the European dis- 
trust of machinery on the grounds of tradi- 
tion and chauvinistic patriotism, we find 
that there is still an attack on machinery 
which is repeated at home. Is it a valid 
one? The spectator at the Netherlands fire 
failed to note one thing: The hotel did not 
burn! The fire consumed the scaffolding 
and saved the contractors some work, but 
the building itself remained intact, because 
the science which had raised it some forty 
stories in the air had also managed to make 
it fireproof. In that you have a first-rate 
example of the capacity of applied science 
to correct its own errors and to mitigate its 
own abuses. But first it is worth while 
examining the charges brought against it. 

First, there is the attack which is usually 
summed up in the melodramatic statement 
that our grandchildren will be born without 
legs, because it is a law of Nature that 
whatever is not used will atrophy. Our 
eyes are growing weaker, our stomachs are 
corrupted, we are losing our teeth and our 
hair. And investigators have claimed that 
the gradual decline of our faculties may 
be a good thing; in certain industries, for 
example, the deaf are supposed to be more 
productive than those with sensitive hear- 
ing, because they are not shattered by the 
noise of the surrounding machinery. The 
dull-witted can learn the movements re- 
quired by an automatic machine as thor- 
oughly as the quick; and the dull are not 
so likely to become bored and wander away 
from the job. 

From this you easily deduce the new ideal 
for mankind: A mindless automaton, semi- 
detached from the machine which he tends, 
with no outside interest, no ambition. 

The next point is that the complexity of 
modern life makes such demands upon the 
individual that he breaks down trying to 
fulfill them. We have all become slaves of 
the lamp and slaves of the ring—the elec- 
tric lamp which tells us when to move and 
when to stand still, and the ring of the tele- 
phone. It is no longer possible for a man to 
think clearly and completely about all the 
things which science has brought to him 
from the ends of the earth. We can hear a 
Chinaman broadcasting from Peking but 
do we know what the Chinese situation is 
really about? We shall shortly be able to 
see across the Atlantic, but do we under- 
stand the soul of the Frenchman as well as 
Franklin did? We go with alarming rapid- 
ity from place to place, but have we any- 
thing important to do when we arrive? Are 
we, in short, wiser or happier than Plato, 
who could be a complete man, a great poet 
and a profound philosopher within the lim- 
ited radius of the little town of Athens? 
Are we more capable than he was of adjust- 
ing ourselves to the changes of life? Or are 


we so losing nervous control and physical 
adaptability that we have only a choice be- 
tween hysteria—commonly attributed to 
the jazz age, but actually a result of ma- 
chinery—and the subnormality of the 
moron? 

In the play R. U. R., by the Bohemian 
Karel Capek, the suggested answer is none 
too pleasing. Machine men, called Robots, 
have been created to do the work of hu- 
manity; and presently these Robots turn, 
like Frankenstein’s monster, and rend the 
whole fabric of civilization. At the very 
end, when mankind has perished, there is a 
strange phenomenon. The Robots begin to 
experience human emotions, particularly 
the emotion of love. Throughout the play 
one had the feeling that these created ma- 
chine men were meant to imply that man 
himself was being made into an automaton, 
and in fact the word “‘robot”’ is in common 
use throughout the world for a machine 
laborer without ambition or intelligence. 

There have been a number of English 
novels since the war dealing similarly with 
the future, most of them inspired by H. G. 
Wells’ prewar romances. In Germany a 
play was produced glorifying the English 
machine wreckers; and recently a German 
moving picture, Metropolis, has used the 
same theme, only here the machine is shown 
doubly as a monster, for it has destroyed 
the soul of the master class and broken 
down the will of the slave class; here, too, 
the climax is in the creation of a soulless 
machine-creature who causes the destruc- 
tion of the city—with a happy ending 
tacked on. 

Behind these expressions of hatred for the 
machine lies the same fear—that the ma- 
chine has a will of its own, hostile to man- 
kind—which inspired the first and the 
greatest attack on machinery. It was as 
early as 1863 that the English satirist, 
Samuel Butler, began playing with an idea 
which later appeared in his Utopian ro- 
mance of Erewhon--which is Nowhere, 
more or less backward. The people of 
Erewhon differed from us in many ways. 
They imprisoned a man for catching cold 
and sent him a doctor if he committed 
fraud, but they were mechanized exactly 
as we are. And they came to understand 
that machinery was able to protect itself 
and to reproduce itself, was slowly develop- 
ing a will of its own, with the intention of 
mastering man. Sothey promptly smashed 
all machinery less than two hundred and 
seventy-one years old and made it a capital 
crime to import so much as the works of a 
watch into the country. 


The Will of Machinery 


This is the crux of the matter, and before 
we are through we shall see that it has been 
made a prime argument in defense of the 
machine. It has a will of its own, but it is 
not hostile. During the war a great many 
first-page psychologists, refusing to believe 
that mankind could have brought such a 
calamity on itself, announced that machin- 
ery was possessed of a spirit of evil. The 
fifteen-inch naval gun, once made, insisted 
upon doing its destructive work. And, 
using a very spiritual and human phrase in 
connection with mechanics, they said that 
all machinery could be “ converted”’ to the 
use of war, becoming infected with blood 
lust as a human body becomes infected 
with poison. It is this same vitalism in ma- 
chinery which dwarfs the soul of man when 
he becomes a slave to mechanism, which 
destroys his artistic sense, his feeling of per- 
sonality, and eventually reduces him to a 
pagan worship of the god machine. 

In answer to both the nagging and the 
serious criticism, the average American 
falls back on the actual interest and com- 
fort, the apparent solidity of American life. 
It is a good answer, but only for one gen- 
eration. There was a high degree of com- 
fort and a social system older than our own 
and seemingly as solid in France in 1789 or 
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HE new Ever-Ready Blade plays the sweetest 

beard accompaniment you ever fe/t! Whiskers 
forget to be tough when they’re wafted off by this 
swifter, smoother, keener blade! 

For the new Ever-Ready Blade is “the keenest 
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1800 feet of delicate stropping, make each blade 
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in Russia in 1914, yet downfall there was 
swift and complete. Civilizations appar- 
ently think well of themselves just before 
they go into a decline. But there are a few 
things to be said in favor of the machine. 
And one thing which is neither favorable 
nor unfavorable is of the highest impor- 
tance. That is that the chance of any sud- 
den escape from automatic machinery and 
mass production no longer exists. The rea- 
son that this obvious statement is impor- 
tant is purely psychological. It means that 
we can no longer entertain the fantasies of 
the machine wreckers, that we cannot es- 
cape the machine even in our minds. So 
long as we delude ourselves with a fanciful 
return to an imaginary pastoral simplicity 
we weaken our grip on the actualities. But 
as soon as we accept the fact, we see that 
the solution of the machine problem is not 
in escape, but in mastery. The choice is 
only whether we or the machine is to be the 
master. 

The machine is calm, solid and deter- 
mined, and unless we are at least equally 
calm and determined, without nerves or 
temper, we sacrifice our one primal advan- 
tage, which is that we have lived longer than 
the machine and have created it. 

Machines, according to J. M. Clark, 
“appear to have kind intentions toward 
us.”” They are still comparatively tame 
beasts of burden, and this kindliness is an 
interesting contrast to the attitude of the 
old hand tool. The chisel, plane, hammer 
and saw might be considered friendlier and 
homier than a great automatic machine. 
But these tools are deceptive. They seem 
to say ‘“‘Take us in your hands and do with 
us what you like.”” They seem more amen- 
able than a great complication of wheels and 
cranks and shafts and gears which starts a 
coffee bean in the northeast corner, a sheet 
of metal in the southwest and a moment 
later hands you a hermetically sealed and 
gaudily labeled can of exactly one pound of 
But actually the 
chisel and the plane have always said, “‘ Be- 
fore you accomplish anything with me you 
shall spend seven years of bitter apprentice- 
ship and another seven as a struggling 
journeyman and then perhaps you may be 
able to use me.” Like the hoe and the 
rake and the plowshare, these tools have 
been the instruments by which man has 
learned to understand the primal curse: 
“In the sweat of thy face And the 
coffee machine which seems so menacing, 
after all says, ‘‘Stand beside me for three 
days and you will be master of all I can do.” 


The Mobility of Labor 


Three days is literally the time required 
for a laborer to learn all he has to know for 


| the control of a great part of the automatic 


machinery in automotive and allied plants, 
and the significance of this fact is only 
beginning to be appreciated. We know 
that what can be learned in three days is 
certainly not complicated, and must be mo- 
notonous work. Although this type of ma- 
chinery is only about twenty years old, we 
have already discovered that it is having 
profound social effects. Top wages which 
used to be the premium paid to age and 
experience are now available to the young 
and energetic, and physical strength has 
become so negligible that women, as war 


| work showed, compete easily with men. 
| The new machinery requires very little; 
it has reduced training from ten years to 


ten days; it has banished ignorance. 

And the astounding result of this change 
is a new mobility in labor. Employers, 
aghast at the thought of a high labor turn- 
over, try to keep their employes in the fac- 
tory by moving them from one automatic 
machine which uses one group of muscles 
to another where new activities are called 
into play. They realize that if it takes less 
than a week to learn how to mind a ma- 
chine the laborer becomes free to change 
from one occupation to another. As Arthur 
Pound says in the Iron Man in Industry, he 
may can salmon on the Pacific Coast, pour 
cement on an irrigation dam in Idaho, mill 
flour in Minnesota, make pearl buttons in 
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Iowa, mold iron in Ohio, weave silk in New 
Jersey, and make rubber tires in New Eng- 
land, all in the course of one year. The 
craftsman in the workshops of the Adam 
brothers, who created, in perhaps unhappy 
working conditions, an endless succession 
of sublimely beautiful table legs, could 
never dare to change his occupation, be- 
cause he would have to undergo years of 
apprenticeship in a new one. An American 
on a stamping machine has a thousand 
times his potential mobility. What remains 
to be worked out is an equilibrium between 
the possible industrial loss and the possible 
social gain which this ease of movement 
has created. But the faculty itself is in- 
herent in the character of the automatic 
machine; it requires little intelligence and 
practically no training, and it therefore 
requires no investment on the part of the 
laborer. It may end by making him a 
slave, but he will have what no other slave 
has ever had before—the chance to change 
his master. 

It has been remarked that the rate of 
mechanical progress accelerates in a rough 
parallel to the increased consumption of 
accumulated fuels—that is, we can roughly 
measure our progress by the speed with 
which we use up coal and oil and the other 
raw materials in which the fire of the sun 
has been stored away. An obvious deduc- 
tion from this is that mechanical progress 
can be again roughly measured by the rate 
at which we propel ourselves from place 
to place. To the machine wrecker, speed is 
anathema. He is a Puritan inquiring in 
what way two hundred miles an hour con- 
tributes more to the glory of God than a 
walking tour. To him it is impossible to 
say that there can be pleasure in speed for 
its own sake, as there is pleasure in swim- 
ming for its own sake. 


A Race of Vagabonds 


Actually the greater our speed in moving 
our food or our goods or our voices or our 
bodies from place to place, the greater is 
the diameter of our social life. We widen 
the sphere of our influence and diversify 
and vary our interests with every improve- 
ment in transport and communication. It 
is true that we do not always take advan- 
tage of our possibilities. A hundred years 
ago a young spinster might sit in the rectory 
of a little English village and write as 
searching an account of human motives as 
Pride and Prejudice; and a novelist of to- 
day may become so preoccupied with ma- 
chinery that he can write nothing at all. 
But it remains significant that imaginative 
people have always wanted freedom of 
movement, and it is the characteristic of 
the savage and the slave alike that they are 
bound in a small circumference. 

Ultimately the machine can give free- 
dom, and if it seems for the moment to con- 
tract the limits of our lives, it is still the 
only force which can cure its own abuses. 
A few years ago there began in America a 
movement which seemed grotesque and 
silly. Almost overnight a_ considerable 
number of American citizens became a race 
of vagabonds. Practically the first free 
movement of the American skilled worker 


_ since the days of the pioneer was the mass 


migration of the tin-can tourist. The mod- 
erately prosperous American is able to pull 
up stakes, to go where he wants togo, and to 
settle down again where he wants to settle 
down, with the assurance that after a rea- 
sonable period he can again make his own 
living. That may be a social danger. It is 
bound to have an effect on industry and agri- 
culture and banking; but in connection with 
the machine age it indicates only a new free- 
dom of movement and a new leisure—two 
of the prime qualities of a good life. It 
indicates also that if the American has 
grown weary of a limited existence, he has 
found in machinery a means to gratify a 
passion for change and improvement. 

The machine changes conditions of life 
so rapidly that before we are through con- 
demning it for abuses it has transformed 
them into benefits. According to oneschool, 

(Continued on Page 153) 
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fs little metal kit which the man 
gives you when you're buying 
National MAZDA Auto Lamps is more 
than a handy thing; it’s an added safety- 
factor in night-driving, insuring you 
quick replacement, any place, of a 
burned-out lamp. * 7 * But it is really 
important to see that the lamps you 
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carry in it bear the MAZDA mark—for 
only lamps so marked are made under 
MAZDA Service, the service of the re- 
search and experimental laboratories of 
General Electric Company, which devel- 
oped the coiled filament, the corrugated 
bulb, the depressible beam, and other 
major improvements in auto lamps. 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of General Electric Company, NELA PARK, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SILLIMANITE 


The Champion Sillimanite core is the finest insulator 
developed by ceramicscience. Sillimanite is practically 
unbreakable, strongly resists carbon formation and is 
an absolute non-conductor of electrical current. And 
it is exclusively Champion’s because Champion owns 
the only commercial supply of sillimanite. Champion 
is also the better spark plug because of its gas-tight, 
two-piece construction which allows easy cleaning, 
and special analysis electrodes which do not corrode. 


| CHAMPION 


Car manufacturers recommend, and hundreds of thousands of motorists are changing 
spark plugs every year to insure better and more economical car operation. All spark 
f , ultimately lose some of their efficiency under the continued stress of 600 to 1500 
‘ Pitting of electrodes eventually checks the free flow of current. Carbon burned 
, Under these 


ignition necessary to cause complete combustion does not take place. Gas is 
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$3.00 


Set of six — $4.50. 





why it is real economy to install new spark plugs every 10,000 miles. + 
Set of four — $2.40. + 
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George Souders 
Winner at 
Indianapolis, Says: 
“Champions certain- 
ly were a real help in 
winning today’s 500 
mile race. They never 
missed a shot during 


the entire race.” 








Champions are standard 
equipment on the entire 
range of motor cars from 
Ford to Rolls-Royce and 
there is a correctly de- 
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type and kind of engine. 
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the great crime of the machine has been 
concentration of people into large cities, 
depriving the land of its workers and the 
citizenry of its stake in the land. The 
machine, in short, created Megalopolis, 
the exaggerated and unhealthy city of our 
time. Yet cities ugly and unsanitary and 
overcrowded existed before, and it is the 
machine working at its highest capacity 
which seems about to disperse the popula- 
tion again. Within the past ten years the 
American industrialist whose methods are 
so successful that he has become the world’s 
first billionaire has broken through the 
barrier of the city and has begun the proc- 
ess of distributing the center of industrial 
gravity. There are three factors which 
make such a process possible: First, that 
by machinery communication is rapid; 
second, that by machinery power can be 
distributed; and third, that by machinery 
a crank shaft made in Detroit is inter- 
changeable with one made in Los Angeles 
The important thing is that until the ma- 
chine developed to the point where it be- 
came a danger it was not able to correct 
itself. At the midway point in this de- 
velopment the machine poured a pall of 
smoke over our cities and the reformer pro- 
posed to smash the machine in order to 
stop the smoke. This method, commonly 
known as pouring out the baby with the 
bath, does not recommend itself to the 
scientific mind, which proposes to keep 
the furnace and, by making it a better 
furnace, to eliminate the smoke. 


The Machine Corrects Itself 


In a great many ways the motor car is 
the typical mechanism of our time. In 
Europe the manufacture of cars is fre- 
quently still practiced as a craft; in Amer- 
ica it is a machine product, and as a result 
of its popularity it has been accused of en- 
couraging a restless spirit, breaking up the 
home, attacking the church, endangering 
morals, imperiling life and limb, and poison- 
ing the air. Against this doleful account 
there seems to stand one credit: It has 
created the joy ride, has added a new ele- 
ment of joy to the common life. Actually 
all these attacks on the motor car fail to 
consider that it is a novelty and is being 
overworked. The man who buys his first 
car is always eager to be on the road. But 
when the motor car becomes integrated 
as a normal part of his life its effect is al- 
most exactly the opposite. Instead of 
wasting his time, it saves it. Instead of 
taking him away from home, it lessens the 
time on the road and gives him more leisure 
to spend at home. The more cars we have, 
the more competent will be our mastery 
of the problem of traffic and the more 
definite the line between pedestrian and 
motor roads. The car gives leisure, and our 
first childish use of this leisure is to give it 
back to the car, but when we and the car 
are both mature we shall know better. 

There is another way in which the motor 
car is an example of the self-correction of 
the machine. The machine arrived at the 
end of a high period in craftsmanship. The 
old guilds had lost their control and crafts- 
men had begun to work for rich patrons. 
Taste was beginning to die out and the ma- 
chine, picking up what was left, redupli- 
cated a thousand times the bad carving, 
the tortured metal work and the ugly 
pottery of the period; and the cry went up 
that machinery had ruined craftsmanship. 
Earnest souls insisted that the only salva- 
tion—if you could not destroy the ma- 
chine; which would be most desirable — was 
to impose the principles of handcraft on 
machinery. It was not suspected that the 
machine could have a craftsmanship of its 
own. But when the machine created a new 


thing —an aeroplane or a typewriter or a 
radio tube —its achievement was entirely 
respectable. It was only when it tried to 


make Louis XV furniture or Venetian glass 
or Wedgwood pottery that its failure be- 
came evident. The old motor cars were 
ugly because they were not all motor. They 
were bastards of the landau and the hansom. 


THE SATURDAY 


Today the engine which creates the power 
dictates the form of the car. The living 
chassis drives out the memory of a dead 
vehicle and produces a beautiful object 
created by machine craft. It is a new kind 
of craftsmanship still struggling against 
the traditions of handwork and still un- 
recognized for itself, but it repeats an es- 
sential point, even in the field of art: The 
machine can correct itself. 

When we inquire what the machine has 
done to our minds, we are on much less 
certain grounds. Secretary Hoover has 
said that “‘the vast repetitive processes are 
dulling the human mind”; we cannot take 
issue with him except in one respect. These 
processes have come to fulfillment in our 
own generation. Our data remain insig- 
nificant in comparison with the long 
experience of mankind. We do know, how- 
ever, that almost from the beginning of 
time the peasant has been considered 
the symbol of everything stupid and dull, 
and seems, within limits, to have been able 
to transmit his dullness from generation to 
generation. Our common tongue is full of 
words indicating our contempt for the man 
who not only lived closest to Nature but 
escaped entirely from the dangers of repeti- 
tive processes. We say “bucolic” and 
“vokelry,”’ and our word “pagan” has the 
same source as “‘ peasant.” 

The lumberjack uses all his mental and 
physical capacities at his work and is a 
thousand miles removed from the girl who 
receives a tube of tooth paste every thirty 
seconds from the outlet of a machine. Yet 
when he returns to camp he is exhausted 
and his energy and his interest are both 
at a low ebb, while the machine tender is 
nervously alert and demands some interest 
rr some amusement in life. The adjust- 
ment is still imperfect; the nervous excite- 
ment may be unhealthy, but it is not proof 
that the mind has become dull. 

Indeed, all the menaces of the machine 
little exaggerated. We shall prob- 
ably not lose the use of our legs so long as 
the ma > gives us leisure to play tennis, 
even if we do motor out to the country club 
to do it. The danger of being run down 
may be exaggerated, since reasonable scien- 


seem a 





tists say that we are becoming a more agile 
race and that “the mere acceleration of 
speed in transport, due to the internal com- 
has caused the speeding up 
of the whole nervous system and the bright- 
ening of the intelligence.”” In the twenty- 
first century, according to Steinmetz, we 
shall work four hours a day; it is unlikely 
that our minds or our bodies will not find 
health in the remaining hours. 


bustion engine, 


The Ethical and the Technical 


It is this possibility of great leisure and 
great freedom which gives the tone to most 
serious considerations of the future of the 
machine. In the Today and Tomorrow 
series of little books dealing with the future, 
there is almost unanimous agreement be- 
tween scientists and philosophers that the 
machine can be mastered and made en- 
tirely beneficial. The gravest charge made 
against it is that the political intelligence of 
men, their wisdom in international affairs 
and their justice in personal relations have 
not developed sufficiently to meet the chal- 
lenge and the opportunity which machinery 
offers. At the present time we have hardly 
issued from the state when every cent pro- 
duced by machinery is turned back into 
productive reinvestment. Two hundred 
years ago there was an aristocratic tradi- 
tion of spending on arts and endowments 
and a general ease of life. It is easy to see 
that this tradition may be revived progres- 
sively as the machine gives us more leisure 
and invites us to more varied interests. 
And this new spirit need not be limited to 
the happy few. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi, one of the rare 
Europeans who is not afraid of the machine, 
has found a balanced ideal between ethics 
and technics which together can lift Europe 
from its present despondency. The ethical 
ideal, he says, is to make Europe a com- 
munity of saints, and the technical ideal is 
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to make it a community of the rich. “The 
chemist who eventually succeeds in trans- 
forming wood into nourishing foods will 
liberate mankind from a s] ry 
oppressed its members longer and more 
cruelly than any human despot . The 
natural end of technical progress is to 
provide every man with comforts and con- 
veniences that are today reserved for mil- 

Therefore the inventor and the 
are fighting want and poverty , 
not to make all mankind a proletariat but 
to make it an aristocracy. . A tect 
nological imperative bids us at this period 
of change to spare human industry and to 
treat it as holy.” 

The English writer, F 
in the same vein 





lionaires 


engineer 


S. Marv In, writes 
‘There is a curious no- 
tion that it is a finer and more spiritual 
thing to put together a sonnet than to con- 
struct an en and that the latter is a 
base and rather degrading operation.”’ The 
sonnet, of course, is supposed to express the 





soul; the machine has usually been sup- 

posed to have nothing whatever to do with 
e human spirit 
And here we 

the circle which 


arrive at the completion of 
began with the soul 
Jutler'’s 
Erewhon, for almost all the thinkers who 
now discuss the 


endowed machinery of Samuel 


machine seem to agree 
that it has a spirit. The mystic writer, 
W al lo Frank, says: “In the machine are 
adumbrated the will of the inventor, the 
will of the owner, the w 
the will, 


ill of many workers, 
indeed, of an age and of a world.” 
And he believes that when the worker feels 
sympathy with this complex will of the 
machine, he will make the mechanized 
world an instrument to express joy and 
beauty and human pride 


Mind Over Matter 
The early rancor against the machine 
and the early romantic idealization have 
In their place we have the 
bitterness of those who envy the machine, 
the skepticism of those who fear it, and the 
thoughtful hope of those who understand 
it While the 
chemists look forward to new knowledge 
and new power 


bot passe d 


physicists and biological 


, and thoughtful statesmen 
turn more and more to intelligent tech 
nicians, the artists who are abreast of their 
times begin to find in science and machinery 
interest, new foundations 
upon which to build. That is the signifi- 
cance of the musical compositions noted 
at the beginning of this article. They may 
be inadequate or absurd in accomplish- 
ment, but they show that composers and 
poets can turn to the atom and to the ball 
bearing as naturally as they used to turn 
to the daffodil and the mountain torrent. 
We should, in fact, appreciate this more if 
artists of every sort had not, for a century, 
averted their eyes from actuality and given 
us to understand that art has nothing to do 
with life at all. The hostility between 
science and art, between science and re 


new objects of 


ligion, is being broken down; 
a sculptor like Archipenko or La- 
chaise, finds the materials of machinery 
adequate to his purpose; and critics assure 
us that without comprehension of science 
the art of the future must become bodiless 
and irrelevant 

The problems which the new machinery 
brings us are complex enough for the finest 
minds of our time. They require an alert- 
ness and a precision which the machine 
itself has brought into being. However we 
answer them, we will know that at every 
point we are not sinking into materialism, 
but triumphing over it As an English 
physicist, Fournier-D’Albe, has written, 
‘The victories of Hephestus are 
of mind over matter. The mechanical age, 
which to some appears as the very negation 
of the soul, is, on the contrary, the age of 
supreme psychical achievement. Science 
and invention are forever annexing fresh 
regions of the universe and subjecting them 
to the free play of our mental faculties. The 
process of sublimation does not drag us 
down to the dust, but raises up dust into 
the realms of immortal spirit 
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they could not see her heart. The day itself 
seemed to wear a festive garment. All 
Nature was jubilant. Never had the sky 
seemed so blue. Never was the sun more 


| luminous in the skies. The scarlet, blue and 
green of the uniforms of the royal guards 


added vivid touches of color. Most of the 
wedding guests had returned to attend 
Caroline’s coronation. Among the new- 


|} comers were Crown Prince Frederick Au- 
| gust of Saxony, the Duke and the Duchess 


of Mecklenburg, who had just returned 
from an exciting trip to Teneriffe; and 
Prince Arnulf of Bavaria. 

Merrily the bells of the grand duchy 


| pealed their welcome. The streets through 


which the grand-ducal carriage passed were 
gay with garlands and flowers. The pretti- 
est girls of the town, in white dresses, 
strewed roses along the path of the pro- 
cession. Shouts of joy acclaimed the young 
bride. Her beauty and her youth took all 
hearts by storm. But sorrow, unbeknown 
to the populace, sat at the right of the 
bride. Invisibly, Death beckoned to her 
with his shadowy hand. 

Not two brief years were to pass before 
Caroline was again to pass through the 
crowded streets of her capital. The bells 
were to chime again, but this time, how 
melancholy, how sad their voices! Mourn- 
ing bands were to subdue the uniforms now 
glittering in the sun. All the flags now 
fluttering so gayly were to fly again, but 
at half-mast. For the carriage in which 
the beautiful young grand duchess passed 
through the town on that day was a hearse. 

In the few months of her brief reign, 
Caroline won the love of her people. The 
court was less responsive. Her sensitive 
artistic appreciation and the true nobility 
of her soul were incomprehensible to most 
of the courtiers. She did not comply with 
their conception of a grand duchess. She 
could not be a crowned manikin. She was 
too unconventional, her temperament was 
toosunny. Shewasa young woman, hardly 
out of her teens. The traditions of the court 
of Weimar were like iron fetters. In her 
heart, in spite of the dignity of her bearing, 
she was a frightened, motherless little girl. 


Ideal Mates for Others 


The lords and ladies of the court ex- 
pected the young grand duchess of nineteen 
to model herself upon her grandmother- 
in-law, the Grand Duchess Sophia, clever 
and conscientious, a paragon of many vir- 
tues. Caroline had an individuality too pro- 
nounced not to look at life from her own 
angle. She wanted to wrestle with her own 
problems without accepting ready-made 
solutions from others. She desired to ex- 
plore her own destiny, herself to steer the 
rudder of her soul. 

No one knows the battles that went on 
behind that smooth girlish forehead. Few 
even attempted to comprehend her. None, 
except me, realized how she suffered. In- 
capable of hatred, incapable of complain- 
ing, she consumed herself. She could not 
thrive in an uncongenial atmosphere. 
The grand duke loved her intensely, but he 
was incapable of penetrating her moods. 
Although their marriage was unhappy, 
Caroline was not inconsiderate of her hus- 
band. However, they moved in different 
worlds. The grand duke would have made 
an ideal husband for someone, but not for 
her. Caroline would have made an ideal 
wife for someone, but not for him. They 
were not made for each other. 

William Ernest paid no attention to the 
insinuations made by the courtiers in order 
to prejudice him against his unconven- 
tional consort. He punished all attempts 
to poison his mind with silent contempt. 
He was vaguely aware of her beautiful soul 
and of her goodness; in time, he hoped she 


would learn to love him and to accept the 


part thrust upon her by destiny. 
I do not mean to insinuate that Caroline 


| was always moping in Weimar. There was 


much that stirred her wsthetic soul, aside 
from the great classic tradition. She was 
delighted with the theatrical performance 
given in her honor on her arrival. I have 
witnessed many magnificent festivals, but 
I never saw effects more artfully contrived 
than the masque in the park representing 
scenes from the days of the Landgravine 
EFlisabeth—the same Elisabeth who in- 
spired Wagner’s war of the minnesingers in 
Tannhiuser. The costumes combined ar- 
tistic distinction with historical accuracy. 

Although Weimar, in memory of its poets, 
faithfully fostered its classic tradition, here 
and there the spirit of modern art and mod- 
ern literature stirred. Caroline was at- 
tracted by the modern school, partly by 
inclination, partly by the spirit of opposi- 
tion that always dominates youth. The 
court, feeding upon the things that were, 
were aghast at the young grand duchess 
who violated sacred traditions. 


The Burden of the Past 


In the summer, the grand-ducal couple 
lived partly in a castle in Eisenach, partly 
in that Wartburg famous in story, where 
once the minnesingers vied in vocal com- 
bat. I visited the little room in the tower 
where Martin Luther found a refuge during 
the stormiest days of the Reformation. 
Here, one day, according to ancient ac- 
counts, the Devil appeared to him. Luther, 
annoyed by the apparition, flung an inkpot 
at the head of the Prince of Darkness. The 
spot where the ink was spilled, according to 
legend, isstill visible. The Grand Duchesses 
of Saxe-Weimar must have cautioned their 
maids never to scrub this precious spot! 

Caroline, unlike many women of her 
station, detested the hunt. When the grand 
duke went a-hunting, Caroline played the 
piano and read. She loved to take long 
solitary walks in the forests surrounding 
the Wartburg. Sometimes she asked me to 
accompany her. She loved the common 
people. With what joy she visited them in 
their little dwellings! How unaffectedly 
she shared in their simple feast at harvest 
time! In the huts of the lowly, her soul, 
craving nothing but love and understand- 
ing, unfolded itself. At court, sensitive 
flower that she was, her petals closed at the 
slightest unsympathetic contact. She was 
a little mother to the simple denizens of the 
forest; denied a child of her own, her love 
overflowed to their children. Her gracious- 
ness won many hearts for the grand duke. 

The grand duke rebelled against the 
tyranny of the tradition that chained him 
no less than Caroline, in his own manner. 
To the world he seemed a prince solely in- 
terested in horses and hunting. At heart 
he had many artistic interests, but he pre- 
ferred to conceal the softer side of his nature 
from others. From his earliest childhood, 
almost with his mother’s milk, he was com- 
pelled to imbibe the classics and classic 
tradition. He was fed up on these things. 
His reaction was a measure of self-defense. 
Nevertheless, he made substantial personal 
financial sacrifices to maintain the institu- 
tions of Weimar, based on its past—the 
museum, the theater, the art gallery, 
the Goethe-Schiller archives, thelibrary, the 
Goethe house, the Liszt Museum. Goethe 
himself knew what a burden the past may 
become: ‘‘Weh dir, dass du ein Enkel 
bist!’’—** Woe unto thee, because thou art 
an heir!’’—he exclaims in Faust. The great 
poet, more than anyone else, understood 
the forces that turned William Ernest from 
these academic and intellectual interests to 
coarser sports and more robust amuse- 
ments. In the attempt to maintain his own 
individuality against the tradition of his 
house, he embraced the opposite extreme. 
In the violence of such a reaction, we are 
sometimes untrue to our real selves to es- 
cape the dead hand of the past. 

In the summer following my sister’s cor- 
onation in Weimar, I traveled with my 

Continued on Page 157 
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sisters Marie and Ida to that delightful 
Blankenberghe. 
I shall never forget the ecstasy of my trip 
down the Rhine, my first glimpses of 
Mainz, Cologne and Brussels--a charming 
old town, sacred alike to architecture and 
art 

From Blankenberghe we made tours to 
other Belgian cities. We did not extend our 
expedition into Holland. Who would have 
thought that, exactly nineteen years later, 
Holland would become my permanent 
home? 

Marie accepted an invitation from our 
sister Emma to her home, Castle Ehren- 
burg. There she met her fate in the shape 
of a handsome young officer of the dra- 
goons, Baron Guagnoni, whom she married 
in 1904. She, too, preferred love to a cor- 
onet. Later, her husband purchased an 
estate in Kirnten and devoted himself en- 
tirely to agriculture and horse breeding. 


Belgian seashore resort, 


Five little princesses 
Faithful and true; 
Three of them married, 

Then there were two. 


Of the five little orphaned princesses, 
only Ida and I remained. 

I divided my time between my sick 
brother and my sister Caroline. I aecom- 
panied Caroline to St. Moritz, where I met 
the old Grand Duke of Baden and his wife, 
Grand Duchess Louise. The grand duchess 
was named Louise after her grandmother, 
Prussia’s greatest queen. She was a sister of 
the late Emperor Frederick and the aunt of 
the Kaiser. Through her mother, Empress 
Augusta, she was related to the Grand 
Duke of Weimar. Her mother had been a 
princess of Weimar. The grand duchess 
was a remarkable woman, and was to play 
an important part in my life after Caro- 
line’s death. 

Baden, according to size and population, 
ranks fourth among German states. Its 
neighbors are Alsace, the Palatinate and 
Switzerland. Among its famous cities are 
Mannheim, Pforzheim, Constance, Frei- 
burg, Karlsruhe—its capital—and romantic 
old Heidelberg, dear to novelists and to 
legend. Both the Rhine and the Danube 
enrich this land. Between Baden and 
Switzerland dreams the blue water of the 
beautiful Bodensee. 


A Sad Reunion 


On his birthday, the old grand duke, in 
accordance with an ancient custom, took 
a trip on the lake with his wife. The boat 
stopped many times, and wherever it did, 
his subjects rushed on board in order to 
convey their felicitations to him in person. 
The venerable old couple had a friendly 
word for each visitor, never permitting fa- 
tigue to interfere with their self-imposed 
duty. Their task was more tiring than the 
handshaking of the politician, for it was 
not merely a manual exertion—they put 
their heart into each handshake. 

And then, out of clear skies, a thunder- 
bolt! The icy hand of Death, poised over 
Caroline, suddenly grasped its victim. In 
the January of 1905, shortly after my 
eighteenth birthday, she contracted in- 
fluenza. The attack was so violent that 
there was no hope of her recovery from the 
first. She received the tenderest care, but 
all effort was in vain. In her heart of 
hearts, she did not wish to live. 

Two days before her death, the grand 
duke summoned me to Weimar. I found 
her still conscious; she was pallid and re- 
signed to her fate. She lay on her bed like 
a wilted flower. The fragrance of her beauty 
still filled the room. But somehow tragedy 
seemed inevitable. 

Some strange fatality had marked her 
for its own. The end was peaceful. There 
was no struggle. She went out like a light, 
like a song, sung in the distance, that 
breaks off abruptly. 

William Ernest sat alone in his great 
lonely palace. The disaster had happened 
too swift for his comprehension. Broken, 
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he sought solace from us who had been 
close to her. All Germany grieved with 
him. The very tongues that had harassed 
and maligned Caroline, now mumbled 
heartfelt but futile regrets. 

In spite of the discomforts of the trip, 
the Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess 
of Baden hastened to Caroline’s funeral 
Only a few months before, we had been in 
Constance with Caroline. Now we met her 
at her bier. Even death could not rob her 
of her loveliness. 

The grand duchess knew how much 
Caroline had meant to me. A stranger 
ruled in my father’s place. My mother was 
dead. My sisters, except Ida, were mar- 
ried. My unhappy brother was a burden, 
not a solace. He did not figure in the 
human equation. It is difficult sometimes 
to understand the justice of heaven. Caro- 
line was dead while my poor brother lived! 
Without Caroline, | was orphaned indeed. 
When the Grand Duchess Louise found me 
sobbing convulsively at my sister’s death- 
bed, she tenderly infolded me in her arms. 
Thus we bade farewell to Caroline. The 
grand duchess was deeply moved. She 
never acquired the protective armor of cal- 
lousness that sometimes shields the very 
old and enables them to endure, without ap- 
parently suffering, the outrages of fortune. 


An Intellectual Feast 


As we were leaving the room, the dear 
old lady turned back once more. Tears 
were in her eyes, and tears were in her 
voice as she said, ‘‘ Will you come with me 
to Karlsruhe? I look upon you as a sacred 
trust bequeathed to me by your sister.” 
She repeated the invitation more formally 
afterward in the presence of my guardian, 
and Uncle George, deeply touched, ac- 
cepted her gracious offer. Thus my dead 
sister gave me a foster mother. 

No father could be more considerate, no 
mother more kind, than the Grand Duke 
and the Grand Duchess of Baden. They 
gave me sympathy, they gave me affection. 
Their family, their eldest son the Hereditary 
Prince, his wife Hilda, their daughter, 
Princess Victoria, and Princess Wilhelm, 
vied with one another to make me feel at 
home in their circle. 

Princess Victoria was married to the 
Crown Prince of Sweden. She is one of 
the most charming women it was ever my 
good fortune to meet. I remained in con- 
tact with her after my marriage to Prince 
Schénaich-Carolath. I still met her, after 
she became Queen of Sweden, every winter 
in Karlsruhe. Musical, clever, interested 
and incredibly attractive, Queen Victoria 
did not need a crown to lend her distine- 
tion. But she was sickly even in those days. 
Her relationship with her father was unbe- 
lievably beautiful. After his death in 1907, 
she rallied all her marvelous gifts to con- 
sole her mother. 

Life in Karlsruhe was an intellectual 
feast. There were always lectures, now on 
new discoveries and inventions, now on 
social and political questions, by professors 
of the University of Heidelberg, which I 
was privileged to attend with the grand 
duchess. 

At tea in the grand-ducal palace, I used 
to meet the great German painters of the 
period—Albert von Keller, Hans Thoma 
and many others. I learned to see the 
world with new eyes. No less instructive 
were the long drives with the grand duke 
and the grand duchess. Grand Duke Fred- 
erick discoursed entertainingly on the revo- 
lution in Baden in 1848, which compelled 
him to flee from his country. Through the 
revolution, Baden lost some of its noblest 
spirits. Among them were Carl Schurz 
and Friedrich Hecker. Baden’s loss was 
America’s gain. 

The grand duke’s conversation revived 
for us the glorious years of 1870-1871, when 
the German Empire was born amidst the 
roar of cannon. Two Fredericks, Grand 
Duke Frederick of Baden and the late Em- 
peror Frederick, had a larger share in the 
formation of the empire than most his- 
torians suspect. The grand duke’s recital 
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of these events clothed the dry bones of the 
past with living flesh 

Fortunately, the old ruler did not live 
to see the humiliations imposed by the Ger- 
man revolution upon his venerable consort 
in 1918. Weimar was the capital chosen by 
the German Republicans to promulgate 
their new constitution. It was an attempt 
to hark back to the past, to revive the 
Germany of Goethe in place of the Ger- 
many welded into one by Bismarck and his 
imperial master, with the competent aid of 
the two Fredericks. 

The Grand Duchess Louise remained my 
maternal friend from the day of my sister’s 
death to her own death—six months after 
my marriage to her nephew, Emperor Wil- 
liam II. Through her mother, who had 
known and revered Goethe, Louise ab- 
sorbed the Weimar tradition; but, unlike 
the Grand Duke of Weimar, she did not 
permit herself to be crushed by its weight. 

Without denying or sacrificing the vir- 
tues inherited from her Prussian forbears, 
Louise absorbed enough of the more gentle 
southern spirit to be an ideal mediator 
between the north and the south. With 
extraordinary tact, she bridged the gulf be- 
tween the two contrasting philosophies of 
life and the two confessions which divide 
Germany to this day. 

Some people are good listeners, some are 
good talkers. The Grand Duchess Louise 
was both. She extracted the meat from the 
nut of conversation with the skill of a squir- 
rel. To crack the hard shell of a difficult 
problem, to discover the kernel concealed 
in an argument, was to her the most pleas- 
ing of all imaginable pursuits. Her miracu- 
lous memory enabled her to store in her 
mind the most diverse items of informa- 
tion. She not merely preserved details thus 
gathered but she possessed the happy fac- 
ulty of being able to put them together. 


A Glimpse of Imperial Life 


The grand duchess was passionately at- 
tached to her niece by marriage, Empress 
Augusta Victoria. Both women were deeply 
interested in charity and social hygiene. 
The two women corresponded constantly 
Every week a letter from the Empress, in 
her own handwriting, arrived in Karlsruhe 
discussing intimate subjects of mutual in- 
terest. The beautiful soul of the Empress 
was revealed in her letters. 

The failing eyesight of the grand duchess 
made it impossible for her to read the let- 
ters herself. This task devolved upon me. 
It certainly seems like a strange play of 
fate that I, of all women, was intrusted by 
the grand duchess with the confidential 
task of reading the letters of Augusta Vic- 
toria. This correspondence gave me in- 
timate glimpses of the life of the imperial 
couple. I learned to love the Empress from 
her self-revelations. These letters, unknown 
to the Empress, established a spiritual bond 
between her and me. It made it easier for 
me to understand the deep affection exist- 
ing between William II and Augusta Vic- 
torla. 

Something in the character of the Grand 
Duchess Louise dispelled shyness. There 
was probably no one else to whom the 
Empress would have written with equal 
candor. I, too, looked upon Louise as a 
gentle mother confessor. No one could be 
privileged to move in the same atmosphere 
with Louise without being impressed with 
her unusual qualities. Only her intimate 
circle recognized her for what she was 
the cleverest woman in Germany. She 
combined in an extraordinary degree the 
intellectual equipment of a man with ador- 
able feminine qualities. She was not a 
bluestocking, but a woman 

Louise’s knowledge of politics was pro- 
found. I sometimes think that she under- 
stood more perfectly than his chancellors 
the political moves of the Kaiser. She 
grasped the intricacies of the European 
chessboard with extraordinary precision. 
Her letters in German, English and French 
were little classics, written without trace of 
self-consciousness or affectation. In spite of 















her scholarly attainments, they were never 
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without intimate human touch. Although 
her eyesight grew dimmer and dimmer, she 
faithfully maintained her correspondence 
and remembered without consulting a diary 
every memorial day and every family birth- 
day. With unfaltering devotion, she fol- 
lowed the fortunes of those she loved. 

The twin disaster of the revolution and 
the collapse of the empire was unable to 
break her spirit. When Bolshevism raised 
its bloody head in Germany, this venerable 
old lady, almost blind in both eyes, was 
compelled to seek safety by climbing over 
the roof to escape from her palace. She 
bore her personal misfortunes and losses 
with equanimity, but the death of the Em- 
press in exile was to her a source of inex- 
pressible anguish. 

How gladly she would have hastened to 
the Emperor in his solitude, but she was 
not permitted to meet her beloved nephew 
once more. She was indescribably happy 
when she received the tidings of my engage- 
ment with the Kaiser. 

After I became the affianced wife of the 
Kaiser, I visited her once more, at her ex- 
press wish, to receive her blessings. This 
was our last meeting. She died in March, 
1923. 

However, I am anticipating events. 

Fifteen years, a World War and my first 
marriage lie between this scene and my first 
sojourn in Karlsruhe. 

I met my first husband, Prince Johann 
George zu Schénaich-Carolath, in Silesia, 
where I was spending a brief autumnal 
vacation with relatives, old Prince Henry 
VII of Reuss and his wife, a cousin of the 
Grand Duke of Baden. Johann George 
was a lieutenant colonel in the Second Reg- 
iment of the Dragoons of Berlin. At Biicke- 
burg, the residence of my guardian, the 
reigning Prince of Schaumburg-Lippe, he 
asked for my hand and received my uncle’s 
consent. We were married in Greiz, my 
birthplace, the capital of Reuss-Greiz, in 
January, 1907. Our wedding trip took us to 
Italy. 

But again the shadow of Death flitted 
across the scene. The demise of my hus- 
band’s grandmother paralyzed our social 
life in Berlin in the first year of our mar- 
riage. We had taken a small apartment in 
the capital, where we spent the winter. In 
the summer, I stayed at Castle Saabor 
in Silesia with my parents-in-law. Saabor 
is still my home in Germany. 


A Family of Artists 


The Schénaich-Carolaths are an ancient 
family whose princely rank dates from the 
year 1741. The most distinguished member 
of the family is the poet Prince Emil, who 
lived in Altona, near Hamburg. There was 
a touch of Byronic melancholy in his verse, 
but despite this Weltschmerz, he was hap- 
pily married. He left a widow with six 
children. His literary friendships were 
many. He was a passionate globe trotter. 
His travels took him to the United States, 
where he met a poet of his own type, a 
writer of charm and distinction—the late 
Konrad Nies, of St. Louis. 

My father-in-law, Prince George of 
Schénaich-Carolath, was equally artistic 
in his inclinations. He was never himself 
until he could sit at the piano, improvising 
with considerable skill the music for his own 
metrical compositions. His two sons and 
his four daughters were devoted to him. 
My reception in Saabor, both by him and 
by my mother-in-law, was extremely cor- 
dial. Prince George especially was like a 
father to me. The princess was a witty 
woman, an amusing companion, formerly 
lady in waiting to Her Majesty Empress 
Augusta, the grandmother of the Kaiser. 


| She preferred court life to the rustic sim- 


plicities of Saabor. 

In 1908 I gave birth toason. With what 
joy my husband fondled his first born! 
But evidently I was to enjoy no unalloyed 
bliss. Again tragedy stalked. Fate struck 
silently, swiftly and without pity. 

For more reasons than one, the eighth day 
of January, 1908, has written itself upon 
my brain. It was a year and a day after 
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our wedding. Their Majesties had gra- 
ciously commanded our presence at lunch- 
eon in the palace at Berlin. It was my first 
meeting with the Kaiser since the marriage 
of my sister. It was my first meeting with 
Her Majesty the Empress Augusta. How 
benign the Empress was, how kindly to- 
ward others! There was nothing of the 
chilliness the world attributed to her. She 
was sweetly womanly, sweetly motherly, 
sweetly human. 

Sitting at the right of the Kaiser, I 
chatted gayly of many things. His Maj- 
esty was interested in our Italian trip. I 
told him how often I had come upon 
mementoes of himself in Sicily Palermo 
and Monreale. 

After luncheon, Princess Victoria Louise, 
a bright, temperamental girl of fourteen, 
joined the conversation. The discussion 
drifted to occultism, spiritualism and kin- 
dred subjects. The Kaiser has little pa- 
tience with occult pretensions. 

“*T wonder,’ Empress Augusta Victoria 
remarked, “if there is any way of foretelling 
the future?”’ 

“There is not,’’ remarked the Kaiser, 
““except by reason.” 


The Future in Tea Leaves 
Someone mentioned the fact that it is 
possible to read the future from tea leaves. 
Jestingly, we looked into our teacups and 
predicted all sorts of absurd things, which 
we pretended to read in the leaves. No 
prediction of ours was so incredible and so 
wild asthe truth. If anyone could read the 
future, he would have read from the tea 
leaves, scattered in the cups emblazoned 
with the imperial emblem, two deaths and 
the fall of the empire. He would have 
known that little Princess Victoria Louise, 
who laughed so gayly at our attempts to 
prognosticate the future, was destined to 
be my stepdaughter and her father, the 
Emperor, my husband. 

There was, of course, no touch of seri- 
ousness in our discussion. We were not 
superstitious. But it is fascinating to spec- 
ulate on the possibilities of the occult. I 
was so interested in the conversation that 
I had hardly looked at my husband, who had 
been talking animatedly to the Empress. 

When my eyes swept in his direction, I 
suddenly noticed that a deadly pallor suf- 
fused his features. My heart stood still. 
I looked again, hoping that a trick of light- 
ing had deceived me. Every bit of color had 
departed from his face. He looked almost 
ashen. 

What was the cause of his pallor? Had 
he seen the specter of Death in the cup? 

As soon as etiquette permitted, we hur- 
ried home. ‘It is nothing,’ he assured 
me—‘‘only a passing spell.” 

The next morning he returned from his 
regiment long before his accustomed time. 
He looked like a dying man. Painfully, he 
staggered up the stairs. When he reached 
our floor he collapsed in a pool of blood. 
That pool spelled his doom. It was a hem- 
morrhage of the lungs. Consumption! 

The Emperor graciously granted my hus- 
band one year’s leave of absence. After 
this, the story of my first marriage, despite 
the birth of four children, is the story of my 
husband’s long illness. Every recovery was 
followed by a new collapse. The last of my 
children, little Henrietta, was never to see 
her father at all. 

Shortly after my husband’s first attack, 
my father-in-law turned Saabor Castle and 
the Saabor estate over to him. My days 
were divided between Saabor and Italy, 
where Johann George vainly sought to re- 
gain his health. 

The education of my children rested al- 
most entirely in my hands. We lived a very 
retired life. One week every year, my hus- 
band invited his regimental comrades, who 
were deeply attached to him, to a hunting 
party at Saabor. On such he 
tried to conceal his malady and to take 
part in the hunt as if his lungs were 
sound. He paid for such exertions with 
redoubled attacks. 

(Continued on Page 160 
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HARTMANN TRUNKS 


Oth Year of Building’ Quality 2 





ee What the Name 


: = > Stands For— 




























This, the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Hartmann business, is a particularly 
appropriate time for a certain question— 
“What does the name Hartmann stand for, 
on a trunk?” 

The answer is simple. 

That name is put there as our signature—our 
warranty that you may have absolute confi- 
dence in the product in every way, shape, 
manner and means. 





The three requisites of a wardrobe trunk are 
—appearance—convenience and garment 
protection, plus wear ability. 





The name of Hartmann has fifty years of 
protecting purchasers back of it. 

Your interests are sincerely served when you 
visit a Hartmann dealer and purchase our 
product. 


HARTMANN TRUNK CO., Racine, Wis. 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J]. B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng 
icensed Distributors tor Great Britain 





NOTE—The authorized Hartmann dealer 
in your locality has a special display of 
Hartmann Trunks, Tourobes and Pullman 
Cases for vacation purposes, as illustrated. 
Priced from $14.00 to $350.00. 





Send for free booklet illustrating 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks, 
Pullman Cases and Tourobes 
the new type of wardrobe suit 
case designed for moter travel 
and many other uses 

© 1927, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 


REG. US PAT. OFF 


BE SURE THE RED >< HARFMANN_ 's oN THE TRUNK You BUY _ 
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SHOE 





FLORSHEIM SHOES 


are fine Shoes at a fair price 
The style and comfort in Florsheim 
Shoes do not add to their price... nor 
is their reasonable price allowed 
to detract from their quality. 


Mot Styles S$] OC) The rar, Style M-237 


%\ THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY .- — Manufacturers « CHICAGO 
ey 
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REAL MOoNnEY 


This Easy 
Spare-lime Way 


TaN a Post reader you have doubtless wondered what type of men 
take advantage of our money-making plan. . . . You are looking 
at one of them now— Theodore Delleney, of Texas, married man by 
preference, advertising solicitor by profession—a man keenly alive to 
every opportunity to increase his income. 

That's why he clipped a coupon like the one below. That’s why 
he can and does turn spare hours into extra dollars. 


It’s Your Turn to Earn Extra Cash 


If you, too, are anxious to earn from $25.00 to $50.00 a 

month extra in pleasant, spare-time work right in your 
own community, fill in the coupon. It will bring you 
full details as to how you can enjoy immediate 
cash returns as our subscription representative 
for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ 
Home Journaland The Country Gentleman. 
Whether you have only an hour a day 
or an eveninga week to spare, we can 
make it worth real money to you. 
No experience needed. 


Curtss 
Publishing 


Company 


928 Indepen 


Philadelphia, 
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EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 158) 

We met very few people. I learned to dig 
deep into the soul of those I met and to 
extract from such rare companionships 
whatever gold I could. Once ortwicea year 
we went to Berlin. I was young and I loved 
todance. Joyfully, I accepted an invitation 
to a grand ball at the imperial palace. At 
the ball, I chaperoned Princess Adelheid of 
Saxe-Meiningen, who afterward became the 
wife of Prince Adalbert, ason of the Kaiser. 


At the Imperial Court 


When I met the princess again she was 


| my step-daughter-in-law! The request to 


chaperon her had come from my dear friend 
Grand Duchess Feodore of Saxe-Weimar, 
the successor of Caroline. Feodore is the 
second wife of my former brother-in-law, 


| Grand Duke William Ernest. This was my 
| first opportunity to behold the splendors of 


| the imperial court. 


| horizon. 


It was a gorgeous pic- 
ture of resplendent uniforms blending with 
shimmering laces and silks. The E:.peror 
and the Empress had a winsome smile for 
everyone, in spite of the fatiguing burdens 
imposed upon them by the elaborate func- 
tion. But the Kaiser looked worried. 
Heavy black clouds were appearing on the 
A storm was brewing. 

After gala receptions and official balls in 


| the palace, the circle of the court, dividing 


into congenial groups, was accustomed to 
forgather informally at various fashionable 
hotels. Occasionally my husband, Prince 
Schénaich-Carolath, and I joined such 
gatherings. We were shocked to discover 
in the ranks of the court a tendency to nag 
and to find fault with Their Majesties that 


| was not compatible with loyalty to the im- 





perial house. Among themselves, the cour- 
tiers frequently indulged in unjust and un- 
kind criticism at the expense of the Emperor. 
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The favors and the feasts bestowed by 
Their Majesties were not always gratefully 
and graciously received by the court. 


The Younger Set 


The etiquette of the imperial court, 
which was no more oppressive in Berlin 
than in London, seemed burdensome, espe- 
cially to the younger set. They welcomed 
the opportunity to relax in the private din- 
ing rooms of the smart hotels. Cabarets 
were more congenial to them than the 
restricting atmosphere of the imperial pal- 
ace, They wanted, as Americans would say, 
a good time, without thought of the respon 
sibilities imposed by their rank and by their 
position at court. 

The rigid moral conception of life which 
characterized the Empress Augusta Victoria 
was not always rightly appreciated at the 
court. The people adored her, but the 
young bloods in the court were blind to the 
nobility of her idealism. Military changes, 
promotions, demotions, decorations were 
made the topic of ignorant gibes and ill- 
natured gossip behind the Emperor's back. 
Unfaithful servitors talked scandal, without 
knowledge of the real causes and underlying 
motives of imperial decisions. 

This small talk was largely a matter of 
habit; it was not, in most cases, intentional 
malice; but the poison thus generated 
insidiously affected the body politic. Lick- 
spittles at the court, backbiters elsewhere 
these groups were slowly undermining the 
social structure. While Bolshevism was at 
work at the bottom, these meddlers, busy- 
bodies and scandalmongers were engaged 
in an equally deadly task at the top. Be- 
fore the holocaust of the war, they sowed 
the teeth of the dragon. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 








Lumberjack: ‘‘I Guess They've Blown Up the Log Jam" 
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Letters From Fraternity 


Epiror's Nott The letters which follow 
were written by A. L. McCorrison, of Sears 
mont, Maine, to Ben Ames Williams, over a 


period of some four years Except for the 
elimination of some personal matters, and ex 
cept for condensations here and there, they 


have not been edited. 
SEARSMONT, Aug. 2d, 1925. 
EAR BEN: Just to kill time I’m 
going to write a few lines that I shall 
probably never mail to you. That 
shield was ridiculous, but it would prob- 
ably have answered the purpose for which 
it was intended - that is, clear the law. 

G. called this P.M. to have me cut his hair. 
I cut his hair about every two weeks. We 
people who live ten miles from nowhere 
have to be jacks at all trades. We then 
went down to the garden in the lower field 
to see how the melons were coming on. G. 
says there'll be enough for the whole town. 
1 also have a few watermelons that appear 
to be doing well. 

This morning the sun rose clear, but 
soon became overcast, with light showers, 
just enough to wet the grass. About 10 
o'clock I went down under the hill and 
emptied the rain water out of the boat, and 
on way home, picked up a paper bag that 
berry pickers had left, and gathered 4 
quarts of blueberries. 

Owing to so much damp weather, I don’t 
think I ever saw the foliage more dense or 
the pines so dark and green. What a beau- 
tiful land we live in if we only have eyes to 
see. The river was without a ripple, and 
the picture mirrored within its dark depths 
no artist could duplicate. As I stood above 
the boat landing, looking up toward the 
spring, it occurred to me that that could be 
made a beautiful picture. 

Then looking downriver was another 
prospect hard to beat. I believe there are 
views along the George's River that could 
rival any I ever saw of the famous rivers 
of Scotland. 

The last time I was at the pond, saw one 
lone black duck and 5 loons. Reck came 
proudly in through the barn recently with 
a young partridge. It weighed 4 ounces. 
And up to the beginning of this drouth, 
woodcock were coming into the garden 
every night. 

From all reports, I judge there will be 
the usual number of birds when the season 
opens. 

Sarah sends love to you all. 

As ever, 
Bert Mc. 


SEARSMONT, Sept. 17, 1925. 
L EAR BEN: Since I rec’d your letter 
I’ve been prospecting a little and mak- 
ing inquiries, and the outlook appears ex- 
cellent for hunting, especially for partridge. 

Saturday, late in afternoon, the flood- 
gates opened with a crash that shook the 
ground; hailstones as large as robins’ eggs 
that broke glass in some places, and it 
rained more or less for 24 hours, and now it 
is raining, and has been for 24 hours, and 
if the swamps are flooded by Oct. Ist 
there'll be plenty of birds in the openings. 

Yesterday a lot of duck were seen flying 
over the village. H., who drove from Bos- 
ton yesterday, saw 50 or more in one flock 
just at dark. M. R. and others saw more 
than a hundred in one flock. N. W. and 
one of H. B.’s boys counted 17 in one flock. 
All these were seen near village. So, last 
night, H. and a young man from Montana 
who is visiting here proposed that we go up 
to the cove at 4 o'clock this morning. I 
was ready and waiting at half-past 4, but 
they overslept, and we did not arrive at 
cove till after sunrise. And saw no duck, 
though we sat there for an hour or more. 
Walking in from the car, we saw a par- 
tridge in the road, and two others got up 
near by. But we saw not one duck, nor 
heard a gun. 

I believe the northeast storm drove these 
birds in from outside and they have now 
gone back to— God only knows where, per- 
haps the Gulf Stream. 


Am in hopes to catch a big coon soon. He 
makes a big track, and there must be sey 
eral of them. 

A fine day for hunting, but I have beans 
to pull. With best regards, 

BERT. 


SATURDAY, 9 P.M 
No coon yet--have not been in the corn 
since Wednesday night. Shall have plenty 


of melons if frost holds off a few days longer. 


MONDAY THE 21ST. 2 P.M 
I got Mr. Coon last night. A young one 
that weighed eleven lbs. He was a hand- 
some fellow. Am in hopes to get the big 
one next time. Sincerely, 


B. 


SEARSMONT, Oct. 9, 1925, 11:30 A.M. 

I EAR BEN: As it rains so I can't 

gather apples, will write a line. Rev 
B. just started for home— arrived Tuesday 
night. We were in the brush Wed. & 
Thurs. 

Wed. about 10 o'clock we stopped on 
ledge at Dummy Cover. Found nothing on 
left side, but as we got over fence on right, 
a large woodcock whizzed past not 20 feet 
from our faces. Mr. B. took one shot as he 
crossed the road—a clean miss. I did not 
fire. After looking for dead bird, we moved 
on. Had gone but a few rods when Frenchy 
froze. After Mr. B. had got in position, I 
walked in; bird went to left, low down. 
And I killed as he topped the alders 
Moved on a few rods when we missed the 
dog, waited a minute, moved on, and found 
him froze again. And repeated. B. could 
not see the bird and I killed at top of 
bushes. After that I did not fire, and B 
missed eight times. Once he fired three 
times at one bird before it got done circling 
overhead. I put it up in thick birches. B 
stood in open. We only circled once in up- 
per end of cover—-over the wall and back 
and must have put up a dozen birds. 

We then went over to Fuller pasture and 
went through about the same performance, 
though did not find as many birds as in 
Dummy Cover. I took two more chances at 
birds that B. could not see, and killed each 
time, as they topped the brush. Which was 
mighty good, for me. Yesterday Mr. B. 
could scarcely walk; said he was “‘lifting 
fifty pounds” every time he breathed. But 
I walked up two partridges after he had got 
in position, and he killed them both with 
singles, at about 40 yards, and then missed 
a woodcock in open land straight away. 
We then went over to Whicher swamp for 
moose tracks. And that wound up the 
hunt for Mr. B. He had not shot a wood- 
cock for 15 years. And has still got to kill 
his bird. 

I believe you could have got the limit in 
Dummy Cover, for Frenchy only walks, 
and covers but little ground. But his nose 
is all right, and he held several partridges 
till I walked them up. Partridges are very 
plenty, and are under the apple trees. Reck 
is sick, though he eats fairly well and hunts 
every day. He looks bad about the eyes, 
and his head seems to be shrinking. I 
never saw anything like it. I have exam- 
ined him carefully for hedgehog quills. But 
can find nothing. The trouble appears to 
be in his head. There is no canker in his 


ears. 


6 P.M. 

About 2 o’cleck this P.M. the rain let up 
for a while. H. was here, and proposed we 
go up to the Ranch to see if there were par- 
tridges in the orchard back of the big barn. 
There were none. 

We then came back to the pasture, left 
car at bars. As the brush was wet, I kept 
in open as much as possible. Went down 
past the oak tree to water hole— perhaps it 
may be Spring Brook—and found no sign 
of woodcock; got over fence and went up 
east side of meadow half its length, crossed 
over to the low alders, and came back to 
frog pond. Got over fence and took oper 








Couldn’t stop sooner— 
over go da nice-a peach-a! 


UMMER shower drenches city. Splashing 

through puddles soaks brakes. Fruit cart 
bobs into view. Down hard on brakes, but 
brakes won't hold. Crash! Over go da nice-a 
peach-a, da nice-a banana. Comes the baw] 
ing out, “What-a da-hella you mean-a!""— 
Oh, what an embarrassing situation! But 
next time, Rusco to the rescue 

Rusco Brake Lining stops quicker. Many 


tests have proved this. For instance, after a 
ing qualities, Mr. Charles N 
Arnold, Louis Auto Livery Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri, made this statement, “I! stoy 


test Of its stop} 


ped my Chrysler, with four-wheel brakes lined 
with Rusco, in 17 feet, going 20 miles an 
hour Ihis is 18 feet quicker than police 
require, and is a practical guarantee of safety 
for which any driver may well be thankful 


Brakes when WET, too! 


Rusco Brake Lining is treated with a special 
compound so that water has no effect on it 
It holds in wet weather just as well as in dry 
To prove this, compare the stopping distance 
of a Rusco-lined car with that of a car lined 
with ordinary lining. Before making this test, 
turn the hose on the brake lining of both cars 

Rusco mechanics are trained brake men 


Other RUSCO PRODUCTS 


| 

| Transmission Lining for Fords; SS, the 

smooth start, smooth stop lining that pre- 

| vents chatter; Truckbestos for trucks 

type for every purpose. 

| Rusco Durak Brake Shoes for busses and 
trucks 

Removable Transmission Bands for Fords 

Clutch Facings 

Endless Fan Belts for all cars 

Hood Lacings 

Emergency Brakes for Fords 

lire Strap and Towing Line 

| Belting for Transmission, Elevating and 

Conveying 


GARAGEMEN NOT! 
the famous Kusco Service Station proposition to the trade. 


RUS 





They use special mechanical equipment that 


insures correct riveting of lining to brake 
bands and proper counter-sinking of rivet 
heads. They know how to aajust brakes ex- 
pertly, not just by taking up on the rods 
Proper adjustment helps prevent skidding 


Costs you no more 


RuUSCO repair men pay more for Rusco than 
for. ordinary lining, but they do not charge 
you any more. They make less money, but 


give you a safer job 


Rusco Brake Lining resists water, heat, oil, 
dirt and wear. It will not burn. Look for the 
name Rusco and silver cross-bars stamped on 
the lining. Have your brakes inspected today 
at the nearest Rusco Service Station. They 
are the chief safety device on your car. “ Brak 
The Russell 
Manufacturing Company, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. Established 1830. Branch offices at 
New York, Detroit, ¢ g Atlanta, San 
Francisco, and Chatham, Ontario 


Inspection is your Protectior 





Check and mail coupon today for 


RAKE LINING 


MAIL COUPON 


FOR FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLI 





RUSSELL MFG. CO.,, Dept 
Middletown, Conn 
Send to me your free booklet about 


Rusco Brake Lining,sampleof lining and 
name of nearest Rusco Service Station 


For trade information, check here 
tach to your letter or billhead and mai 


Name 
Street 


City 











They always ‘speak for it! 


Only too well does this young master 
know that nothing could be better for 
his devoted pal than SPRATT’S! 


It is the perfect food for dogs of all 
sizes, ages and breeds. Keeps them in 
good health, strong and active, because 
it provides meat and wheat in properly 
balanced proportions, and gives the 
needed elements which make for nor- 
mal growth and sound health. 













< Give your dog SPRATT’S instead of a 
“4 meat diet or table scraps. He will live 


longer, be happier and retain his good 
disposition. Veterinarians recommend 
it for that reason. Your gro- 
cer, druggist or pet shop 
sells SPRATT’S, or can get 
it quickly on request. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Newark, N. 7 St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Send 2c stamp for pamphlet S-77, 
contaming vdiuable advice on 
2and feeding and the treat- 
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non dog ailments | 
zy owner should have } 
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Helen Gubler Sent Us 
a Coupon Like This— 
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The Curtis Publishing Company 
944 Independence Square 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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! I’m interested in your cash plan for more money. 
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i lease tell me about it, but without obligating 
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Miss Helen Gubler 


of Utah 


Now We Pay Her 
More Than $70.00 a Week 


Miss Gubler one summer found that she could earn more money as our 
subscription representative than she could in any other way. So now she 


devotes her whole time to our plan. Perhaps you cannot, like Miss 

Gubler, give us all your time. But even if you have only a few spare 

hours a week, you can turn them into welcome dollars in a pleasant, 
y ! way as do hundreds of busy men and women. You work at your 
wn convenience—and you need no business experience. 


Mail the Coupon Above for 
Our Cash Offer to You—Now! 














|| land back to oak tree. 
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Had gone but a 
short distance when I missed the dog. H. 
had never left the oak tree, as he had no 
gun. 

I went and saw 


back a few rods 


| Frenchy froze in the low birches, near a 
| scrub pine. Called H. to come and sce the 


point, stood within 20 yards of dog, bird 
between us. But, probably owing to loud 
talk, Mr. Woodcock got up, headed south, 
low down, straight for the scrub pine. For 
an instant I had him full length of gun, but 
let him go so not to blow him up. But just 
as I pulled he side-stepped around the pine, 
and another charge of chilled 10’s was 
wasted. 

H. came up and said, “‘ Where is it?” 

“Just over behind that bunch of 
birches.”’ 

“Going after him?” 

““Not today; it’s too wet.” 

We then moved back to the oak, paying 
no attention to dog. As we left the oak and 
stepped into road, H. said, ‘“‘ Where’s your 
dog?” 

After listening, I said, ‘‘ Froze up again, 
sure.”” We had been filling our pipes, while 
I was explaining the elegant miss with no 
thought of Frenchy. 

I then stepped into the tall alders, and 
H. walked back on the outer edge. Had 
gone but a few rods when up went his royal 
highness from almost under his feet, and 
Frenchy hid in the low birches not 30 feet 
away. 

We had passed him in plain sight. The 
bird went over my head and was prob- 
ably not 5 rods away. But I was wet at 
knees, and decided to wait some more pleas- 
ant day. 

I believe there will be plenty of birds 
from now on, as the swamps are quite wet, 
and the unusually cold weather has caused 
the birds to come into the openings, as I 
find them in low bushes. Dame Nature 
has put on her royal robes, and the land is 
full—as I ever saw—of migrating birds. 
Several nights ago I heard the honk of 
geese. I think you should be here by the 
20th if you want woodcock. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of woodcock here now. 

Sincerely, 
BERT. 


SUNDAY, 7:30 P.M. 

It rained more or less all day Friday and 
Friday night, with increasing cold and snow 
and rain yesterday and last night. The 
Montville hills are covered with snow, and 
it has not thawed much today. But is 
moderating tonight. 

This afternoon I gathered apples and 
heard guns in several directions, quite often 
doubles. Probably local gunners after par- 
tridge. 

There must be a lot of snow north, and it 
will start the birds along. I think if you 
could plan to be here the 19th, would be 
more likely to hit the flight than a week 
later. 

Sarah sends love to all. BERT. 

SEARSMONT, ME., Dec. 13, 1925. 

Yours of December 7 rec’d. I should cer- 
tainly be glad to go to that meeting in 
Portland, of the Fish and Game Associa- 
tion. Only I am awfully afraid you may 
have unintentionally placed me into a con- 
spicuous position. Suppose, for instance, 
they should ask me to make a speech. What 
would I do? But I'll cross no rivers till I 
come to them, joking aside. If possible I 
will come to Portland. 

Of a dozen or so of moose stories, will 
mention but one. One day, recently, seven 
moose were met in the road near South 
Montville; five of them were large bulls. 

I shall send you a barrel apples this week. 
Put them up today—all Kings, and very 
poor in quality, as well as size. Baldwins 
are no good. Sarah says Kings make ex- 


| cellent jelly. 


Have had exceedingly warm weather up 


to the 10th, but freezing a little tonight. 


| 





Roads are very rough. 
Good luck to you and yours. 
Sincerely, 
Bert Mc. 
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Dec. 19, 1925. 
Numerous flocks of wild geese moving 
south today. One flock estimated more 
than two hundred passed directly over the 
village. I guess we are to have an old- 
fashioned open winter. 


JANUARY 1, 1926. 6 P.M. 

Yesterday Sarah and I presented our- 
selves with a $42 radio set, and tonight 
for several hours—have listened to music 
such as we never dreamed of. We had a 
$37 set put in last Wednesday which did 
not prove satisfactory. Though New 
Year’s Eve we got the Liberty Bell as it 
tolled the old year out and the new year in. 
The traffic in New York City at midnight, 
the chimes of Trinity Church, and so on. 

But this set tonight has beat it a mile. 

A tenor solo, Mother o’ Mine, words by 
Kipling, broadcast from Broadway, seemed 
as though it was here in the room, as did 
everything else we got tonight. 


JAN. 5TH. 
lowery day—fine for 
But we did not get our 


Another warm 
pickerel fishing. 
bait yesterday. 

Three cars from Camden went over the 
meadow to head of pond Sunday. But 
no one knew what they got, as they all 
appeared to be “half seas over’’ when they 
went home. 

A fine program on radio last night. When 
the announcer coughed, I turned my head 
for fear I’d catch the grip. 


12:30 P.M. 
Just put a tub under the eaves to get soft 
water for Sarah. Raining hard. 


JAN. 6TH. 1:30 P.M. 

Very warm today, so foggy I can just see 
Plaisted’s house. Have a tub of water on 
doorstep, ready for live bait, which I ex- 
pect to receive by stage from Appleton. 
The stage will arrive about 2:30. 

Weather conditions bad last night for 
radio; about all we could hear was pea- 
cocks, guinea hens and wild cats. 


JAN. 7TH. 
Weather conditions unfavorable for radio 
last night, though we got fragments of a 
very interesting talk on motion pictures, 
from Springfield, Mass. Have a fine lot of 
live bait in tub in cellar, but too windy for 
fishing today. 
JAN. 8TH. 
Only a jumble of sound on radio last 
night. As others are affected, I guess the 
trouble is in the atmosphere. 


JAN. 9TH. 

Began to snow at 10 A.M., and continued 
through the day and part of the night. And 
this morning, Jan. 10th, there was 6 inches, 
the heaviest snowfall yet. Today—Sun- 
day—has been very warm, calm and pleas- 
ant. 

9 P.M. 

Sarah has just had a hearty laugh at 
what she heard a man say on the radio. It 
was a lecture in Boston, and an audience 
laughed with her, but she claims an advan- 
tage —they could not hear her. 

There has been a fine program all after- 
noon and evening. I can spend an evening 
now at cribbage with an easier conscience, 
since Sarah has the radio. A perfect winter 
day, a beautiful sunset, and the twilight 
has begun to lengthen. 


JAN. 11TH. 10 A.M. 
A very pleasant day. Water dripping 
from the eaves and snow settling. 


JAN. 13TH. 

Mr. S. and I went to foot of pond this 
p.M. Drove car over the meadow and out 
onto pond. Just across from the oaks. Set 
5 lines, then sat in car and smoked till a 
flag went up. 

S. had never caught a pickerel through 
the ice, though for more than 25 years he 
had owned and lived on farms bordering 
on Quantabacook pond. 
Continued on Page 166) 
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INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


¢ apie Late Ue, a” ediate Deli ey 
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SERIES A BUILDINGS US é O Nezen . BUILDINGS 


WITH PITCHED Roors Buildings by Truscon consist of standardized units, WITH FLAT Roors 


combined in innumerable ways with any arrangement 
of windows or doors and individually designed roofs. 
Truscon Buildings are non-combustible, of the highest 
quality and the most economical for the money invested; 
you secure exactly the building you need —ready for 
occupancy in a few weeks and at a marked saving. 
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Let us tell you how we work with you or your archi- 
tect or contractor on preliminary recommendations, 
designs and estimates, and how completely we relieve 
you of responsibility and detail. For further infor- 
mation write for our illustrated building book. 


Steeldeck Roofs for Truscon Buildings 
are Insulated and Waterproofed 


Light weight, firesafe, permanent roof decks of cop- SERIES “B-TYPE 2 


per alloy steel. Suitable for all types of buildings 
with straightaway, flat, pitched or slightly curved roof. WITH LANTERN 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U. S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1903 


OS” FT 










Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Permanent Building Products 
Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere 
Foreign Trade Division: New York. The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario. 

















TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


“AY 
SERIES A-TYPE 3-M Please send me the book ‘‘Buildings by Truscon.’’ We are interested in a building 


for approximate size 
Length Width Height 
Type as checked below SERIES “A"—Pitched Roof Types 
oO Type l oO Type 2 oO Type 3 0) Type 3-M 0 Type 4 0 Sawtooth Type 





SERIES “B"—Flat Roof Types 
0 Type l 0 Type 2 0D Type 3 tiie tng 0 Type 4 0D Type 4-M 


m= com chi om cin 


Mail, without am on, literature and information on items checked below 


— 
ee 


Steel Windows Fireproof Construction Boxes and Platforms 
Metal Lath Engineering Service (1) Foundry Flasks 

Steel Joists Reinforcing Pavements C) Waterproofing and Paints 
Steel Doors C1) Steel Poles Cement Roofing Tile 


SERIES ‘A’ - ‘anti 
SAWTOOTH Fk 


Individual 


ERIES'B’-7YPE 4-M 


Address 
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QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. 


The Extra Step 
means an Extra 
Quart in your 
Crankcase 


"NTIL the super-refining process— 

until the extra step—Quaker State 

is just a good oil. . . . But that last proc- 

ess of removing the 25%, or more, of 

non-lubricating material makes Quaker 

State Medium Motor Oil unique among 
all motor oils. 

There’s an actual extra quart of lubri- 
cating value in every gallon of Quaker 
State Medium Motor Oil. That means 
lower operating cost per mile, more 
speed, more power and fewer repair bills. 

That’s why the engineers and builders 
of fine cars endorse its use. 


It pays to insist on Quaker State. 


Write Dept. 19 for a large chart which 
explains in detail why there’s an extra 
quart in every gallon of Quaker State 
Medium Motor Oil. 


OIL CITY, PA. 


100% PURE 


PEN. 


th 


c 
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Ass 


Official Insignia of 


1¢ Pennsylvania 
rade Crude Oil 


ation 
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INNORGE 


Dealer 
Opportunity 


ELECTRIC ; 
(2 L Refrigeration L C) 
. 1 for the Home 7 * 


Exceptional »pportunities for profit 








ee 


A et te 


are open to dealers everywhere who 
obtain the franchise for NORGI 
electric refrigerating machines for 
homes 


_— 





McCray has made exhaustive studies 


and tests in the field of electric re- 






trigeration for the home. These tests have 


pr rm | 
convinced us that NORGE represents a 
Saving FOOD and MONEY | ititininsiratmic 


Simple—quiet—efficient— NORGE main- 


7 Homies Everywhere tains the required temperature at lower 








operation cost. It has only three movin 
() oF "IS the refrigerator itself which All McCray models may be used with parts, submerged in oil under pressure 
finally determines the serviceyou eleétric or mechanical refrigeration of Being of smooth-working roiary type, 
receive, whether ice or machine is the any type. Not only in homes, but in NORGE actually improves with use 
refrigerant. Remember, then, that for grocery Stores, markets, delicatessens, McCraycabinetsofv ariousstyles, builtes- 
overathirdofacentury McCrayhasbeen hotels, restaurants, hospitals, institu pecially for NORGE, make /ife-time refrig 
building highest quality refrigerators for tions the country over, McCray refrig eration available for homes of every size 
every need, wherever food is soldor served. erators are saving food and money ; 
: DEALERS—if you are interesteqa in this 
Time-tested quality, built into every Send now forcatalogsand complete in extraordinary profit opportunity, wire or 
hidden detail of the McCray, assures formation about refrigerators that meet write immediately to McCrav Refriger 
efficient, economical,enduring service. your individual needs; no obligation. tor Sales Corporation, Kend llville. Ind. 
Pure cork-board sealed withhydrolene FOOD MERCHANTS—ask about our 
provides pertedtly air-tight insulation. easy payment = — 
McCRAY emma once p-dvarcter pneap niet Dept. H, Kendallville, Indiana =| J 
Salesroom all Prin Cities {See Telephon Di ry} : 
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Display Case 
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F you lose your expensive gold 

watch or have it stolen, it means 
a big investment for a new one. 
If you break it, it means a sizable 
repair bill. 


HS Bate 5 let aed 


If instead for Summer Time, you 
either carry an Ingersoll Yankee 
or wear an Ingersoll Wrist Watch, 
you have a watch that will keep 
dependable time under all con- 
ditions, and more dependable time 
under conditions of hard usage 
than delicate watches. 


} If you lose your Ingersoll or have 

~~ it stolen you can get it replaced 

foe r easily at one of the hundred 

' : thousand stores that sell Ingersolls. 
And if you break it you can get it 
repaired quickly and at a nominal 
cost by sending it to the Ingersoll 
Service Department at Waterbury, 
Conn. 


YANKEE §],5° 


The Ingersoll Yankee is the most 
popular watch in the world. 
“Antique” bow instead of the old- 
fashioned “ring” bow. An up-to- 
date and sprightly looking watch. 
Yankee Radiolite, tells time in the 
dark, $2.25. 


WRIST WATCH $3,5° 


There are more Ingersoll Wrist 
Watches made and sold than any 
other brand manufactured either 
here or abroad. Now in the new 
tonneau-shape with “silver” metal 
dial. Wrist Radiolite, tells time 
in the dark, $4.00. 


44 
Guns 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York * Chicago * 
Service Department : Waterbury, Conn. 


San Francisco 








EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 162) 

At the rise of first flag, I said, ‘‘There’s 
your pickerel; go catch him.”’ This was 
after we had sat in car more or less for two 
hours. We were both well pleased, as we 
had saved a “skunk.” I rebaited the hook, 
and as we were about to sit in the car again, 
“snap” went the same flag. And S. took 
another fine pickerel. Again I rebaited the 
hook. And as we stood refilling our pipes, 
“bang”? went |the same flag, and again S. 
ran for the hole. 

As he picked up the line and carefully 
waited till he felt the fish pulling good and 
hard—before he set the hook—I thought 
what a picture for the camera. And then 
he pulled another fine pickerel through the 
ice. 

It was then about 3:30 p.m. We had 
three pickerel that would weigh between 5 
or 6 lbs. A mess for us both. The ice was 
beginning to skim over in the pail of bait, 
so we gathered in our lines, filled and relit 


| the pipes, switched the power on the car, 


and was on our way home on a road smooth 
and solid as a billiard table. As the light 
snow had settled to about 5 inches. We 
only had 3 strikes, all on one line. The next 
time are going to head of pond and set 10 
lines. 

S. has got the disease. I predict he will 
want to go pickerel fishing hereafter. 


JAN. 14TH. 
Slightly cloudy today. Fine winter 
weather. Why go to Florida? H. R., who 
is in St. Petersburg, has had an electric 
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heater put into his room, as he suffered 
with the cold during a 3 days’ rainstorm. 


JAN. 15TH. 7:30 P.M. 
Monday, the 11th, B. C. shot a fox in 
Whicher swamp. The fox was running in 
the moose yard to baffle the dogs. I have 
often seen a fox run among sheep for the 
same purpose. 
JAN. 16TH. 3 P.M. 
S. H. called here today after a bbl. of 
apples. While on his way to Belfast, just at 
daybreak, last week, near Belmont Corner 
he saw two partridges budding in an apple 
tree. When they left the tree one of them 
hit the telephone wire and fell to the 
ground with a broken neck. AndS. hada 
plump partridge for dinner next day. A 
great many of our game birds are killed by 
wires, especially woodcock. 
Sincerely yours, 
BERT Mc. 


SEARSMONT, Mar. 29, 1926. 
EAR BEN: Rec'd your letter Sat. 
night, but too late to see the stage 
driver, who lives in Appleton, and goes 
home Saturday. Will see him tonight, and 
think he will bring dog to me. 

Dog will have to be crated. Ship by ex- 
press to Union. 

The dog should arrive in Union on noon 
train, as the stage does not wait for after- 
noon train. 

All as usual here. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERT. 
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that comes in ca 






IP YOUR BRUSH into a can of Aluminum 


— ‘tf; 

4 . " 
N 2 Paint, and you hold in your hand a magi 
‘ ~ } , 
: X wand that spreads good cheer and light and 
; N : 


sre 


crisp clean beauty with every stroke. 


A wand that transforms everything it touches 
filling dark cellars with soft light, making the garden 
a neighborhood joy, the farm a show place, the garage 
interior a source of pride. 

Practical magic, too. For the beauty of Aluminum 
Paint is more than “‘skin deep.” Its luster and its 
protective qualities are /asting, and on interiors just 
one coat completes the job. It does not easily discolor 


or grow dingy—and can be washed time and time again. 


Kor the painting you expect to do this summer, 
call on the magic aid of Aluminum Paint. Remember, 
it costs no more than ordinary paints—and you will 
be delighted with the way it protects and beautifies 
your property. 

Keep a can of Aluminum Paint always on hand. Use 
it wherever dinginess appears. Its soft, silvery sheen 
makes the home a cheerier, lovelier place to live in. 





The pigment base for the better grades of 
Aluminum Paint is Albron Aluminum Bronze 
owder, made of pure ALCOA Aluminum, 

In buying Aluminum Paint, tell your dealer 


how you propose to use tt—and whethei 


doors or out. Most good paint dealers ar 
prepared to furnish the kinds best suited 
vour needs. Tf yours 1s not, write US, giving 
ruppire 1. 
2 
r ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
2 AMERICA 
S 2326 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
fh Eighteen Principal An un € 
\ j ( { ¢ 
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FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


in smartest gatherin g places of smartest ~America 
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The Mt. Washington Hotel at Bretton Woods, N. H., 


a nee a i + obtainable in your own neighbourhood, at a 
ennis, on the links or bridle path, one meets those re) 
distinguished members of the Blue Book, after whom 


shop never more than a few squares’ distance 


the rest of America patterns ttsel 





| | 


HERE the “right thing” is a fetish—at Newport (itp. 
and Bar Harbor—at Asheville and Southampton— 
in the great fashion centers of cosmopolitan life, and } i : 
wherever gentlefolk practice the social graces, Johnston’s ut | ae 
| 





is the accepted mode. 

Thus, one gives this fine candy, secure in the knowledge 
of admitted correctness—or brings it into his own home 
to take its place among the good things of life. 

The Town & Country Box is an excellent selection 
for all purposes—as a gracious offering to one whose 
social debtor you are. Or for the thoughtful week-end 


gift to an hospitable hostess. 


You will find a wide variety of Johnston's Chocolates 


at one of the better class stores in your neighbourhood 




















For Town & Country, an assortment specially selected for summer at one ! 
dollar the pound. Other famous packages include the Chocolate Bazar at — “we 
two dollars the pound and the Choice Box, Cavalier, Triad, Twenty-Odd G 1927 

at one dollar and a haif the pound—all reflecting the same high quality Cc WH O & Oo he A cd E S 


accveplance of JoPnsion 
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JOHANNA SILVER UNEARTHS HER HEART'S DESIRE 


\ new idea, like hidden treasure, often lies “six of each.” Covers for et 


ght in table es the already famous Pieces or 8 


buried for centuries. Then, one bright day, sentials... 34 pieces all told...in a gorgeous the fastest-selling chest in the silverware 


Spanish Tre asure Che st... retailing for $49.8 ¢ lepartment. . .. To match flatware in 


new thrill. ...So1t was with the PlEcEs oF &. lightiy higher in Canada). And today, the Pieces or 8&8 Chest, tea and dinner 


: ; herever silverware 1s sold ll find that gf ol 
Generations of young brides had hungered wher r silverware sold, you'll find tha services may be had tn as of the 


in vain for a set of silver with enough knives, ate: {7 a ( YGERS BROS - 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate patterns. 


forks and spoons to take care of “‘unexpected 
oe ; SILVER FLA 
company.”’... Then along came 1847 ROGERS 


Bros. Silverplate with a set of silverware in 


“eights”’ instead of the usual shorthanded 
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, 2 
ourselves as others hear us 


“Mas juotineg 


THEI 


Bring 
Broadway's 
headliners 


to your home 


Ti DUNCAN SISTERS, With heads close 
together and harmonies closer still. Jack 
Smith, and his delightfully intimate way 
of putting over a song. Billy Murray and 
Aileen Stanley, with their popular songs 
and jests. Gene Austin. Frank Crumit. 
Sir Harry Lauder-r-r! 


These and other footlight favorites are 














Ti Orthot honi "ictrola furnishes the finest 
e home It j Model I 


D165, lest pra Canadian price 


ippoints 


Burns, we 


hear 


DUNCAN SISTERS. 


ready to entertain you, whenever and as 
often as you wish, through the Ortho- 


phonic Victrola. Precisely as you 
would hear them on the stage. Nothing 
nothing, 


And 


imagination supplics that, so realistic 


of the original is lost 
except the purely visual! your 


is Orthophonic reproduction. 


An inexhaustible source of 
home entertainment 


The Orthophonic Victrola ministers to 


vour every mood a majestic 


sonata or a lively fox-trot; an operatic 


ta. yey 


The New 
Orthophonic 


aria or a popular song choose your 


own program—have all the encores you 
want. In no other way can you hear such 
home, 


music at for the Orthophonic 


Victrola is based on Victor's exclusive 


Orthophonic principle. The new Ortho- 
phonic Victor Records, too, are marvels 


of tonal realism. They have new depth 





Ask vour Victor dealer to demonstrate one of these 
instruments én your home, where vou may 
yourself its harmonious appearance as well as its 


musical reproduction. There are many beautiful 


models, from $95 to $300, list price. Silent electric 


T he 1uto- 


changes its 


, 
motor ($25 extra ninates winding 
Orthophonic Victrola 


is S6o list 


which 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO ay CAMDEN, N 





